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I  HAVE  had  to  write  this  book  in  self-defence. 

I  often  receive  two  or  three  letters  by  the  same  post  asking  me 
to  tell  the  \mters  "  all  I  can  about  Canada." 

I  often  have  people  say  to  me :  "  You  have  been  all  over 
Canada,  I  \dsh  you  would  come  and  advise  my  son,  or  brother, 
or  nephew." 

To  answer  such  letters,  to  o^er  such  advice,  is  difficult.  It 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time  v.ithout  doing  much  good. 

This  book  is  designed  to  save  my  time  and  to  help  all  who  want 
to  know  about  Canada  in  a  more  useful  way  than  I  can  help  them 
by  personal  correspondence  or  talk. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  all  the  queries  that  have  ever  been  put 
to  me,  and  to  add  such  other  information  as  I  think  will  be  useful. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  picture  of  the  Dominion  as  it  struck  me 
a  few  months  ago.  Since  I  first  went  there,  in  1907,  it  has  altered 
very  much,  and  by  the  time  I  pay  what  I  hope  will  be  my  seventh 
or  eighth  \isit,  in  1917,  it  will  be  still  more  changed  from  what  it 
was  when  I  first  saw  it. 

If  you  want  to  have  in  your  mind  some  idea  of  what  Canada 
will  be  eventually,  bear  in  mind  these  facts  : 

•  The  United  States  have  a  hundred  million  inhabitants. 
Canada  is  both  a  larger  and  a  richer  country  than  the 
United  States. 

Canada,  therefore,  is  bound  in  time  to  be  populated  by  a 
hundred  million  people,  instead  of  ten  million,  which  is  her 
population  mark  to-da\'. 

If  you  throw  in  your  lot,  and,  more  important  still,  the  lot  of 
your  children,  with  Canada,  your  fortune  will  be  bound  up  with 
those  of  a  country  which  is  expanding  every  day. 

It  has  expanded  so  much  since  1907  that  there  is  now  a  demand 
for  workers  of  all  kinds.  Then  the  Dominion  Government  wisely 
said  :  "  We  only  want  farm  workers."  To-day  the  conditions 
have  changed. 

Between  four  or  five  million  people  have  been  poured  into 
the  country  shice  then,  and  the  stream  continues  unabated. 
The  new  Canadians  need  houses  to  live  in  ;  they  need  the  service:^ 
of  all  who  provide  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 
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4  WORK  FOR  ALL 

Canada  is  no  longer  a  land  crying  out  for  labour  to  till  the  soil, 
and  for  that  only.     It  is  a  land  which  can  offer  work  to  all. 

Expansion  means  opportunity.  Is  it  opportunity  you  are 
wanting — for  yourself  or  your  girls  and  boys  ?  If  so — but  I  will 
not  say  anything  until  you  have  read  my  book. 

Then  we  will  have  a  last  word  together — a  last  word  before 
we  part. 


IN   THE    EMIGRANTS'   SHIP 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  watched  the  effects  of  the  operation 
called  a  transfusion  of  blood  ? 

From  the  veins  of  one  person  the  healthy  red  arterial  fluid  is 
pumped  into  the  veins  of  another,  weakening  the  first,  but  putting 
strength  and  vigour  and  energy  into  the  latter.  The  simile 
often  occurred  to  me  as  I  watched,  day  after  day,  some  nine 
hundred  emigrants  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  Canada  on  that  fine 
Canadian  Pacific  liner,  Empress  of  Britain.  What  is  this  constant 
stream  of  settlers  from  Great  into  Greater  Britain  but  a  trans- 
fusion of  blood — the  life-blood  of  the  Empire. 

The  operation  leaves  weakness  behind  it — for  no  country  can 
lose  strong,  useful  men  and  women  and  not  feel  the  loss.  But 
it  is,  and  has  been  for  years  past,  and  will  be  for  years  and  years 
to  come,  adding  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Canada,  until 
the  balance  of  Empire  shall  be  shifted,  and  the  Country'  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  stand  forward  as  the  chief  and  centre  of  the 
dominions  owing  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

There  are  other  streams,  of  course,  besides  that  of  British 
immigration  into  Canada.  There  is  a  pretty  steady  inflow  of 
farmers  from  the  United  States.  Settlers  are  turning  their  faces 
towards  the  Great  North- West  from  many  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  But  the  British  element  is  the  strongest,  and  when 
we  speak  of  Canada  being  the  country  of  the  twentieth  centur\% 
we  never  think  of  her  being  anything  but  British.  The  driving 
force  which  is  to  carry  her  into  the  forefront  of  the  nations  will 
lie  in  her  British  backbone  and  her  British  blood.  That  is  why 
these  emigrants  were  worth  the  study.  What  sort  of  people  is  the 
Mother  Country  sending  out  to  be  the  aichitects  of  the  future, 
the  raw  material  of  the  Canada-to-be  ? 

«  »  «  * 

Belore  the  huge  bulk  of  the  vessel  towered  above  the  quay 
at  Liverpool,  the  steerage  passengers  were  all  aboard.  Tlic 
first  thing  to  strike  the  eye  which  ran  over  them  as  they  swarmed 
the  forward  bulwarks,  waving  and  cheering  to  their  friends  on 
shore,  was  their  youth.  Here  was  no  collection  of  middlo- 
aged  failui"es,  too  old  at  forty  to  find  jobs  at  home,  shipped  off  in 
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desf)air  to  try  their  luck  overseas.  These  were  young  men  and 
young  women,  cheery  with  the  stolid  hopefulness  of  the  Briton, 
strong  and  sturdy  and  steady- eyed. 

Boys  and  girls  escaped  from  mill  or  factory :  children  of  the 
soil,  who  saw  no  prospect  on  the  land  beyond  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  earned  as  hardly  as  may  be,  and  an  early  old-age  of 
dependence  to  top  up  with ;  young  men,  willing  and  broad- 
shouldered,  but  with  no  trade  to  follow,  and  nothing  before  them 
at  home  save  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  the  casual  labourer  ; 
young  fathers  and  young  mothers — and  any  number  of  young 
cJiildren. 

The  children  were  a  lively  feature  of  the  steerage  deck.  Wide- 
eyed  babies  in  shawls  on  their  mother's  arms  ;  toddlers  who 
crawled  in  and  out  amongst  the  forest  of  legs.  Active  little 
creatures,  just  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  the  fast-growing 
animal  for  perpetual  emotion.  On  the  older  faces,  young  though 
they  v/ere,  there  rested  at  moments  shadows  of  a  passing  sadness 
at  parting,  of  a  passing  doubt  as  to  what  awaited  them.  To 
the  children,  living  only  in  the  present,  the  whole  experience 
presented  itself  as  a  new  game,  the  ship  as  a  new  playground 
packed  with  delightful  possibilities. 

){(  ^  4i  9 

Look  at  that  dreamy  boy  lying  among  a  group  of  sleepers  on 
the  fonvard  hatch  as  the  ship  swings  slowly  into  mid-stream, 
and  the  last  farewells  are  being  said  by  waving  handkerchiefs. 
What  is  in  his  mind  behind  those  great,  dark,  wondering  eyes  ? 
He  is  too  young  and  heedless  to  be  thinking  sadly,  as  many  are, 
of  dear  ones  left  behind,  never  to  be  seen  again — for  that  is  what 
the  emigrant's  parting  means  more  often  than  not.  He  is  not 
concerned  with  the  future  any  more  than  with  the  past.  That 
he  is  going  to  a  new  country-  is  as  little  to  him  as  that  he  may 
probably  never  revisit  the  shores  of  the  old  one,  which  are  fading 
rapidly  from  view  in  the  dim  haze  of  the  gathering  night  He 
is  wondering  what  all  these  ropes  and  spars  are  for,  what  causes 
the  buzzing  throb  of  the  engines,  why  the  sailors  are  running  to 
and  fro.  That  is  the  beginning  of  his  education.  He  has  started 
tliinking  about  something.  He  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  shaken  out 
of  the  old  rut  already. 

It  is  the  children  who  will  have  the  best  chance  of  all  in  the 
New  Life.  They  wiU  grow  up  to  it.  They  \nll  be  haunted  by 
no  memories  of  the  cheap  excitements  of  street-life,  of  garish 
music-halls,  of  flashy  "  pubs."  The  stillness  of  great  spaces 
\\\\\  fill  them  with  content  instead  of  with  restless  longing  for 
lamp- posts  and  shop- windows.  Living  close  to  the  earth- 
rhother,  they  will  learn  to  understand  and  love  her.  To  the 
others.  Home  will  always  mean  the  Old  Countrv.  By  the  children 
England  will  soon  be  forgotten.  They  will  be  Canadians  through 
and  through. 


6  SQUEEZINXr  THE  ORANGE 

See  how  quickly  and  cheerfully  these  emigi-ants  adapt  them- 
selves to  conditions  on  shipboard — far  better  than  either  first 
or  second-class  passengers.  Seasickness  they  endure  with 
resignation,  and  recover  from  it  with  rapid  elasticity  of  spirit 
and  body  ahke. 

A  smooth  and  sunny  morning  brings  them  all  up  early,  eager 
for  amusement  and  exercise.  They  are  not  content,  like  the 
occupants  of  the  promenade  deck,  to  pace  to  and  fro  with  fixed 
features  and  set  eyes,  intimating  plainly  that  the  worst  which 
could  happen  would  be  to  be  spoken  to,  or  even  smiled  at,  without 
a  double-edged,  cream-laid,  legally  certified  introduction.  There 
is  a  hearty  fellowship  among  them.  They  want  to  squeeze  the 
orange  of  hfe,  not  merely  to  toy  deUcately  with  the  rind. 

Therefore  they  dance,  beginning  directly  after  breakfast,  to 
the  wheezy  waltz-time  of  an  accordion.  Therefore  they  skip  in 
long  lines,  earnestly  counting  their  steps.  Therefore  they  cock- 
fight amid    Homeric   laughter,    and   play   leap-frog,    and   keep 

themselves  warm  in  a  hundred  simple  and  sensible  ways. 
*  *  *  * 

At  times  a  deeper  note  is  struck,  a  group  is  formed  for  hymn- 
singing.*  A  fiddler  strikes  up  a  thin,  stringy  music.  Little  books 
are  handed  about.  Then  there  is  a  deep  roll  of  sound,  sweetened 
by  a  few  clear  sopranos,  and  a  fine  old  church  melody  is  borne 
aloft  on  the  wings  of  the  Atlantic  breezes.  There  is  something 
in  this  hymn-singing  which  makes  you  feel  a  tightening  round 
the  heart.  It  is  so  natural,  so  free  from  any  hint  of  sanctimony. 
Thus  one  can  imagine  the  Psalm  being  raised  in  a  camp  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  ;  or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  their  \vives  and 
children  round  them,  lifting  their  voices  in  praise  and  prayer. 
Here  are  faith  and  hope  in  their  simplest,  most  touching  form. 
The  famihar  words  of  trust  and "  supplication  take  on  a  fresh 
meaning  when  they  are  sung  by  men  and  women  on  their  wzy 
to  a  land  of  which  they  know  nothing,  save  that  by  hard  work 
they  may  make  there  a  better  living  than  they  can  at  home. 

That  is  the  only  spur  which  lu-ges  them.  They  have  no  idea 
of  finding  fortunes.  They  are  not  drawn  westwards  by  golden 
dream.s  of  rapid  wealth.  "  Thirty  bob  a  week,  sure,  would  'a 
kept  me  at  'ome  all  my  life,"  says  a  young  father  of  two  babies  ; 
and  nearly  all  would  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

A  few  may  be  adventiuers  after  the  unknown,  filled  with  lust 
of  change,  which  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  has  sent 
Enghshmen  out  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  make 
the  desejrt  blossom  and  to  build  up  the  world's  trade.  But  the 
most  of  them  are  wanderers  more  by  accident  than  from  choice. 

They  are  not  looking  forward  to  hfe  under  new  conditions  any 
more  than  they  are  dreading  it.  They  have  only  the  vaguest 
notions  about  the  country  they  are  going  to.  AH  they  want  is 
"thirty  bob  a  week,  sure."     And  they  have  heard  they,  can 
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get  it  by  shovelling  dirt  on  the  Canadian  railroads,  or  making 
themselves  useful  to  farmers  until  they  have  enough  money  and 
knowledge  to  take  up  a  little  land  of  their  owti. 

If  5'ou  told  them  they  were  the  life-blood  of  the  New  Canada, 
they  would  afterwards  privately  remark  to  one  another  that  you 
were  "  balmy  "  or  "a  bit  off."  So  is  history  made — always  by 
people  who  know  not  what  they  do.  But  the  imaginative  mind 
takes  fire  at  the  thought  of  the  part  which  they  are  plajnng  in 
the  Drama  of  Empire.  And,  seeing  their  cheerful  actudty, 
hstening  to  their  hymns,  looking  into  their  kindly,  honest  eyes, 
one  is  made  to  feel  that  here  are  citizens  whom  it  must  be  a  loss 
to  any  country  to  part  with,  a  benefit  to  any  country  to  gain. 


ON   THE   TRALN 

XoT  all  the  "  emigrants  "  were  in  the  steerage  of  that  C.P.R. 
liner.  There  were  a  number  of  them  enjoying  the  comfortable 
conditions  of  the  second  class.  In  the  lii-st  saloon,  too,  there 
were  several  young  men  and  one  or  two  husbands  and  wives 
going  out  to  settle  in  the  Land  of  the  Future. 

For  many  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  the  difference  in  comfort 
between  third  class  and  second  class  is  well  worth  what  it  costs. 
In  the  steerage  the  food  is  excellent  and  plentiful,  but  there  arc 
unhappy  seafarers  who  cannot  eat  it.  To  the  seasick  the  extra 
space  and  amenity  of  second  may  make  just  the  difference 
between  misery  and  resignation. 

For  those  who  are  well  all  the  time,  or,  at  any  rate,  after  the 
first  day  or  so — which  is  the  experience  of  most  people — the  voj'age 
is  a  delightful  rest  and  change  and  tonic  all  in  one. 

When  the  emigrant  arrives  in  Canada — at  Halifax  in  winter 
and  spring,  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  in  summer  and  autumn — ^there 
comes  the  long  train  journey  to  pro\-ide  him  with  altogether 
different,  but  not  less  interesting,  experiences.  I  assume  here 
that  most  settlers  are  going  West.  Therefore  I  shall  not  keep 
you  long  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  We  will 
just  glance  at  them  as  we  run  through. 

First  of  all,  though,  about  the  trains.  Here  is  ours,  and,  as 
you  have  got  to  spend  some  four  days  in  it,  let  us  examine  it 
with  some  care. 

Four  da>-s  !  Your  heart  sinks  at  the  thought.  How  will  you 
exist  ?  How  can  you  while  away  the  interminable  hours  ?  I 
remember  feeling  like  that  myself  when  I  landed  for  the  first 
time.  But  I  had  not  then  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
C.P.R.  cars. 

As  I  stood  there  disconsolate,  the  train  puffed  in.    Its  powerful 
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searchlight  lit  up  everylhing  within  a  distance  of  500  yards. 
Its  bell  tolled  exactly  like  the  bell  which  used  to  wake  me  up 
at  school.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  engine  towered  above  the  track, 
making  even  the  big  cars  seem  small  beside  it. 

I  s\vung  m\-5elf  up  into  a  sleeper,  the  black  porter  welcomed 
me  wth  a  flashing  smile,  the  conductor  put  his  arm  affectionately 
round  me  as  he  looked  at  my  ticket,  and  told  me  we  were  only 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  late.  My  fit  of  depression  fell 
away  from  me.  Four  days  ?  That  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  Sleep  ?  I  should  sleep  hke  a  log  (and  so  I  did,  not  only 
that  night,  but  every  night  I  passed  on  the  train).  TraveUing 
is  no  hardship  when  one  can  travel  in  such  conditions  of 
comfort,  and  even  luxury,  as  prevail  on  railways  all  over  the 
American  continent. 

You  have  to  be  comfortable  on  long  journeys,  otherwise  you 
would  die.  Imagine  spending  four  days  in  an  English  railway 
carriage !  You  would  never  finish  them  alive.  Even  after  a  thirty- 
six  hours'  run  you  would  need  to  be  Ufted  out  and  to  have  your 
Umbs  massaged.  And  still  there  would  be  a  grand  chance  of 
your  remaining  paralysed  for  the  rest  of  your  daj-'s.  On  the 
C.P.R.  trains  you  need  never  get  even  stiff. 

You  have  plenty  of  room,  to  begin  with  ;  a  seat  three  feet  long 
all  to  yourself,  and  lots  of  space  for  your  feet.  The  cars,  with 
ample  passage-way  down  the  centre,  are  hght  and  lofty.  On 
day  trains  you  lounge  in  a  luxuriously  cushioned  armchair,  which 
you  can  turn  either  to  the  window  or  away  from  it,  as  you  wish. 

When  you  are  tired  of  your  own  seat,  you  can  go  to  the 
smoking-room,  hterally  a  room  some  twelve  feet  square,  with 
sofas  and  lolling-chairs,  washing-basins  always  daintily  clean, 
and  an  ice-water  filter — a  godsend  in  hot  weather,  or  in  any 
weather,  for  the  train  is  always  kept  pretty  warm. 

Or  you  can  sit  in  the  parlour-car  at  the  end  of  the  train,  where 
there  are  armchairs,  a  bookcase  of  novels,  a  writing-desk,  any 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  There  is  a  platform 
outside  with  room  for  a  number  of  chairs.  Here  you  can  sit, 
chatting  and  smoking  and  watching  the  rails  run  away,  or  taking 
notice  of  the  country. 

Through  the  mountains  you  can  sit  in  an  observation-car,  from 
which  you  enjoy  the  scenery  all  around  ;  while  at  any  time  you 
can  stand  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  your  own  car  to  get 
fresh  air,  and  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  You  could  not  do  this 
with  any  comfort  if  the  train  were  running  fast.  That  is  one 
of  the  many  advantages  of  jogging  along  at  a  moderate  pace. 
An  average  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  may  sound  tedious, 
but  to  travel  at  a  high  speed  for  days  together  would  be  terribly 
tiling.  The  pace  of  Canadian  trains  does  not  weary  either 
the  body  or  the  eve,  and  it  lets  one  study  at  leisure  the  country 
one  is  passing  through. 
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Pretty  often  you  can  get  out  and  stretch  5'our  legs  at  a  station, 
where  people  look  at  you  with  friendly  curiosity  and  you  look  at 
them,  wondering  how  soon  you  will  acquire  their  air  of  being  at 
home.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  stop  in  open  countr}'.  I  have 
seen  a  whole  train  load  get  out  and  pick  flowers  while  a  breakdown 
gang  cleared  an  off-the-Une  engine  out  of  the  way.  When  the 
conductor's  warning,  "  All  aboard !  "  sounds,  you  climb  back 
cheerful  and  refreshed. 

The  only  tilings  needed  to  make  travel  really  a  pleasure  are 
baths  and  an  exercise  car,  where  one  could  punch  the  bag  and 
swing  head  downw'ards,  and  perhaps  take  a  turn  with  single- 
stick or  foils.  The  lack  of  exercise  is  trying,  though  one  can 
alleviate  the  drawback  by  eating  Uttle  and  drinldng  even  less. 
This  is  not  vecy  difficult,  "for,  though  the  menus  are  ingeniously 
varied,  one  gets  rather  tired  of  train  food.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted  in  fairness  that  there  is  a  large  selection. 

You  get  for  breakfast  a  choice  of  three  or  four  fruits,  several 
cereals,  and  a  dozen  meat,  fish,  or  egg  dishes.  For  lunch  there 
are  soups,  fish,  or  egg  dishes,  cold  meats,  sweets,  cheese,  and 
dessert.  The  dollar-a-head  dinner  gives  you  an  even  larger 
assortment  of  plates  to  select  from,  though  the  Canadian — like  the 
American — prefers  to  eat  heartily  of  one  or  two  dishes  instead 
of  going  through  a  regular  dinner.  He  is  in  the  habit,  too,  of  drink- 
ing tea  or  coffee  with  lus  meals.  This  is  a  custom  found  among 
all  classes,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  am  inchned 
to  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  enormous  number  of 
drug  stores  in  both  countries. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  in  Vancouver,  for  example^  when  all  the 
other  shops  and  Uquor  saloons  were  shut,  I  counted  in  two  of  the 
principal  streets  no  fewer  than  seventeen  drug  stores  brightly  lit 
up  and  doing  a  brisk  business.  It  is  true  they  sell  sweets  and 
other  things  t)esides,  but  the  consumption  of  cheap  patent  medicines 
is  enormous.  I  should  think  tea  and  coffee  must  be  to  a  large 
extent  the  cause. 

At  night  the  cars  are  transformed.  Entering  one,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  narrow  corridor  Uned  on  either  side  by  green  curtains 
hanging  from  the  roof.  Behind  these  curtains  are  the  berths,  two 
and  two,  one  above  the  other.  Regular  beds  are  made  up  in 
them.  The  wise  take  off  all  their  clothes,  put  on  their  night 
garments,  and  sleep  as  they  do  at  home.  Then  they  get  up  in  the 
morning  refreshed  and  ready  for  breakfast. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  to  dress  and  undress  in  the  berths.  I 
recollect  cursing  a  system  "  which  made  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  get  out  of  his  trousers  without  balancing  himself  on 
the  back  of  his  neck."  But  the  habit  of  wriggUng  your  clothes 
off  as  you  lie  is  soon  acquired. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  his  book  on  the  United  States,  calls  this 
sleeping-car    system  improper.     It  is  aU  a  matter  of  custom. 
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Some  people  apply  that  epithet  to  his  books.  He  tliinks  those 
people  fussy  and  ridiculous.  That  is  just  how  his  protest  against 
the  Pullman  made  him  appear  to  those  who  use  them  regularly 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  accommodation  in  the  "  Tourist "  and 
"  Colonist  "  cars,  where  the  steerage  and  second-class  passengers 
generally  find  themselves,  is  rougher.  The  traveller  provides, 
as  a  rule,  his  own  food  and  bedding.  A  basket  of  food,  enough 
to  last  out  the  journey  to  Winnipeg,  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half  or  two  dollars  (6s.  or  8s.).  It  vnW  contain  bread, 
butter,  jam,  cake,  corned  beef,  tea,  and  sugar.  Fruit  in  summer 
^d  autumn  can  always  be  bought  on  the  way.  Peaches  are  quite 
cheap  ;   so  are  melons. 

Here  I  might  say  a  few  things  which  occur  to"  me  about  the 
supposed  dearness  of  everything  in  Canada.  Living  does  cost 
more  than  in  Britain  ;  that  all  will  admit.  But  unless  you  want 
and  are  prepared  to  pay  heavily  for  high-class  goods  of  Enghsh 
character,  it  need  cost  you  very  little  more,  even  in  the  West, 
where  almost  all  prices  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the  East. 
They  rise  steadily  as  you  travel  across  the  Continent.  West  of 
Calgary  you  have  no  use  for  coppers.  The  smallest  coin  in 
circulation  is  a  five-cent  piece  (2id.).  Roughly,  ten  cents  (silver) 
equals  our  sixpence,  twenty-five  cents  (silver)  our  shilhng,  and  fifty 
cents  (silver)  our  florin.  Dollars  are  almost  always  paper. 
A  five-dollar  "  bill  "  (i.e.,  note)  or  gold  piece  (verj'  seldom  seen) 
has  about  the  same  value  as  our  sovereign. 

I  have  taken  notes  of  prices,  and  in  middling  shops  out  West 
I  have  seen  good  boots  ranging  from  i8s.  to  lis.,  with  inferior 
quahties  at  8s.  9d.  and  6s.  6d.  ;  suits,  ready-made,  from  30s.  to 
£3  and  £4 ;  trousers,  from  63.  up  ;  shirts,  23.  to  3s.  ;  untier- 
clothing  and  pyjamas  quite  as  cheap  as  in  England. 

Everywhere  a  meal  can  be  bought  for  lod.  or  is.  In  the 
biggest  hotel  in  Toronto  you  get  an  excellent  lunch  or  dinner 
for  2s.  6d.,  and  hotels  mostly  charge  very  high  prices.  In 
Edmonton,  plain  breakfast  costs  3s.,  and  the  hotel  barber  asks 
2s.  for  a  dry  shampoo.  But  the  prices  I  am  discussing  are  those 
likely  to  be  paid  by  people  going  out  to  work  and  settle,  not  by 
visitors  who  put  up  at  the  best  hotels. 

Here  are  some  food  prices  taken  at  different  places  in  the 
middle  of  Canada.  In  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  they  would 
be  a  little  higher  : 

Butcher's  meat  (beef  and  mutton)  5d.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

Bacon gd.  to  is.        „ 

Eggs  (summer  prices) 8d.  to  I5d.  a  dozen 

Butter lod.  to  is.  6d.  per  lb. 

Cheese About  gd.  per  lb. 

Flour 2s.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  a  sack  (25  lb.) 
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Oatmeal         2d.  per  lb.  (cheaper  in  large 

bags) 

Potatoes         2S.  3d.,  3s.  6d.  a  bushel 

Tea         . .     IS.,  IS.  6d.,  2S.  per  lb. 

Coffee     IS.  4d.  per  lb. 

Sugar  (moist)         2d.  per  lb. 

Bread  costs  3W.  per  two-pound  loaf ;  milk  in  towns,  4d.  (some- 
times 5d.)  a  quart.  Fuel  is  dear,  and  you  need  a  great  deal  of 
it.  Wood  runs  about  £1  a  cord,  sometimes  less ;  in  some  places 
a  good  deal  more.  Coal  in  a  colliery  district  can  be  bought 
for  15s.  or  i6s.  a  ton  ;  at  a  distance  it  costs  nearly  twee  as 
much.     Oil  is  is.  a  gallon,  there  or  thereabouts. 

In  most  cities  board  and  lodging  can  be  got  for  £1  a  week, 
or  under  ;  rather  more  if  you  expect  a  room  to  yourself.  Rent 
is  dear,  but  very  few  people  pay  rent.  They  nearly  all  own 
their  houses.  Servants'  wages  are  high.  A  good  cook  can 
command  £10  to  £i3  a  month  ;  a  smart  parlour-maid,  £6  to  £8. 
But  these  are  luxuries,  and  luxuries  in  Canada  are  costly. 

For  the  people  who  hve  plainly,  and  are  "  contented  with,  a 
little,"  the  dearness  of  the  Dominion  is  usually  exaggerated. 
I  should  say  it  costs  about  30  per  cent,  more  to  live  in  a  town 
there  than  it  would  in  England,  allowing  for  high  rent  and  the 
expense  of  heating  during  the  winter,  which  is  heav}'.  But  as 
the  wages  are  50  per  cent,  higher,  the  balance  is  still  on  the 
right  side.  If  a  man  earns  £3  a  week  instead  of  30s.,  he  can 
well  afford  to  spend  £2. 
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Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  (New 
Scotland),  is  the  most  "  English  "  city  in  Canada — or  had  I 
better  say  "  most  British  "  ?  At  all  events,  it  makes  the  new 
arrival  feel  that  he  has  found  a  country  very  much  like  liis  own. 
He  will  soon  lose  this  feeling.  He  will  after  a  few  months  be 
declaring  that  "  Canada  has  England  wiiipped."  He  will  become 
an  enthusiastic  New  Canadian.  But  at  first  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  reminded  of  Home. 

If  you  are  Scottish,  you  will  listen  here  often  to  the  accent  of 
your  own  land.  Very  likely  you  will  also  feel  the  familiar  nip  of 
your  own  Caledonian  climate.  It  is  hot  in  high  summer,  but  the 
early  summer,  when  you  ^viU  probably  be  arriving,  is  apt  to  be 
bracing. 

When  in  the  month  of  May  a  few  years  ago  I  found  fifty  miles 
of  ice  between  this  eastern  coast  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
there  came  into  my  mind  the  outcry  raised  in  Canada  against 
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the  Kipling  verses  called  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows."  I  remem- 
bered what  indignant  protests  had  been  made — and  my  opinion 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  veracity  went  up. 

All  through  the  night  our  sturdy  old  steamer,  steel-nosed  and 
sheathed  with  greenheart,  pushed  "its  way  among  the  huge  grey 
floes  and  hummocks  that  stretched  as  far  as  eye  could  see.  It 
was  not  a  solid  sea  of  ice,  of  course.  If  it  had  been  we  should 
probably  have  been  there  still.  But  from  the  deck  in  the  moon- 
light it  looked  solid— a  magnificent  sight— but,  as  everybody  told 
me,  "  most  unusual  for  the  time  of  year." 

Well,  after  a  varied  experience  of  climates,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  weather  always  is  unusual.  When  I  remarked 
that  the  indignation  of  Canadians  against  Mr.  Kipling  did  not 
square  with  the  fact  that  they  were  still  having  snowstorms  in 
May,  they  took  immense  pains  to  impress  upon  me  that  these 
were  quite  exceptional.  Two  things  I  got  firmly  fixed  into  my 
mind  during  this  particular  visit.  One  was  that  snow  in  May  is 
unusual.  The  other  was  that  Canadians  won  the  South  African 
War.  Everyone  told  me  these  things.  I  had  to  lock  my  door 
at  night  in  order  to  prevent  mj'self  from  being  awakened  up  to 
have  them  shouted  into  my  ear. 

The  truth  about  the  climate  of  Canada  has  been  much  obscured, 
and  for  a  good  reason — if  a  reason  for  obscuring  the  truth  can 
ever  be  good.  The  utterly  wrong  idea  that  it  w-as  a  country  of 
perpetual  cold  was  hindering  its  development.  The  Canadians, 
realising  this,  made  up  their  minds  to  deny  that  they  ever  had 
any  cold  weather  at  all !  Seeing  that  they  have  pretty  regularly 
five  months'  real  winter,  this  required  a  good  deal  of  ner\'e. 
However,  the  Canadians  were  equal  to  the  demand.  They  ceased 
to  build  everj'  year  an  ice  palace  in  Montreal  for  fear  that  Canada 
should  be  too  much  associated  with  a  temperature  of  "  twenty 
below."  They  fell  upon  poor  Mr.  Kipling.  They  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  persuade  the  world  that  Canada  had  a  tropical 
climate.  That  is  why  they  were  so  angry  with  the  snowstorms 
in  May. 

And  yet  if  Canada  did  not  have  a  cold  wiilter  the  heat  of  her 
summer — far  hotter  than  the  warmth  which  much  more  slowly 
swells  our  English  gi-ain — would  not  give  her  the  overflowing 
crops  which  are  going  to  place  her  in  the  forefront  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  frost  is  not  only  a  health-giver  and  a 
generous  provider  of  splendid  sports  :  it  is  as  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  crops  as  the  golden  sunshine.  If  the  thermometer 
did  not  stay  around  zero  between  December  and  March,  the 
sweltering  summer  months  would  parch  and  dry  the  soil.  Abund- 
ance of  snow  gives  ample  moisture  in  the  most  useful  form. 

Nova  Scotia,  of  which  Cape  Breton  Island,  the  most  easterly 
portion  of  Canada,  forms  part,  has  moisture  enough,  but  it  lacks 
the  rich  black  soil  and  the  wealth-bringing  simshine  of  the  North- 
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West.  There  is  good  farming  all  through  the  province,  but  not 
on  the  vast  North-Western  scale,  nor  is  it  such  easy  work.  To 
earn  a  living  hardly,  however,  is  a  tradition  of  the  Scottish  race, 
and  all  this  part  of  Canada  is  still  largely  inhabited  by  people  of 
Scottish  descent.  Nearly  all  the  names  smack  of  banks  and 
braes.  In  the  little  club  at  North  Sydney  I  was  at  once  offered 
"  the  national  drink,"  which,  upon  inquiry',  I  found  to  be  whisky. 

In  several  places  Gaelic  services  are  still  held  on  Sundays,  and 
there  was  until  not  long  ago  a  little  Gaelic  newspaper  published. 
at  Sydney.  But  the  Highlanders  do  not  hang  together.  They 
like  to  get  up  a  hill  and  to  have  it  to  themselves.  They  avoid 
the  roads  and  the  company  of  others. 

There  is  a  quietly  thriving  air,  which  reminds  one  of  Scotland, 
about  the  small  shipping  and  coal-mining  towTis  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  where  there  is  also  the  finest  Canadian  iron  and  steel 
plant. 

Sir  William  van  Home  looks  forward  to  this  most  easterly  part 
of  Canada  becoming  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  world  Sydney  must  be  a  great  city,  he  thinks ;  a  great 
shif>-building  centre  ;  and  another  Sheffield  as  well  It  is  a  quiet 
little  place  enough  now,  lying  under  the  wooded  shore  of  its  wide- 
spreading,  beautiful  harbour,  but  the  seeing  eye  can  detect  germs 
of  growth  and  grandeur.  An  old,  gnarled,  yellow  Indian  in  the 
»  ferry  boat  looks  with  lack-lustre  ga^e  upon  glowing  furnaces  and 
tall  chimneys  belching  flame.  But  he  is  the  last  outpost  of  the 
old  order.    They  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  new. 

Scottish,  too,  is  the  atmosphere  of  such  prosperous  little  manu- 
facturing centres  as  New  Glasgow,  Truro,  Amherst,  and  Picton. 
The  iiicreasing  tide  of  fortune  has  not  risen  much  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  as  yet,  but  they  are  getting  ready  to  take  the  current 
when  it  serves,  and  of  course  the  boom  in  the  North- West  is  bound 
to  benefit  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of  the  whole  country — so 
long  as  the  direction  of  trade  is  kept  east  and  west. 

If  you  ever  want  to  travel  through  Nova  Scotia  on  a  Sunday, 
you  will  have  good  reason  to  remember  the  old  saying  that  "  the 
Scotch  keep  the  Sabbath  and  ever5''thing  else  they  can  lay  hands 
on."  The  stations  are  all  deserte<^.  There  are  no  trains  running. 
From  Saturday  midnight  till  Monday  morning  the  Inter-Colonial 
Railway,  which  serves  the  East  from  Montreal,  running  through 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  out  of  business. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  way,  that  the  Sunday  Ob- 
servance party  are  strong.  Indeed,  Nova  Scotia  does  not  go  so 
far  as  certain  other  provinces.  In  Toronto  a  clergyman  recently 
tlireatened  to  prosecute  a  florist  who  sent  flowers  to  a  funeral  on 
a  Simday,  under  the  law  prohibiting  Simday  trading. 

An  even  more  absurd  case  happened  in  the  same  province 
(Ontario)  while  I  was  there.  An  immigrant  from  England,  who, 
bad  built  himself  and  his  family  a  little  wooden  house,  was  putting 
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in  some  work  at  it  eai-ly  on  a  Sunday  morning — on  hL=  own  house, 
mind.  A  constable  heard  of  it,  and  told  him  he  would  be 
summoned  under  the  law  forbidding  Sunday  work  if  he  committed 
this  grave  offence  again  !  Another  man,  quite  recently,  was 
ordered  to  stop  gardening  in  Toronto,  and  a  year  or  two  back  a 
farmer  was  actually  fined  for  digging  a  well  on  Sunday,  though 
the  sentence  was  altered  on  appeal.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
this  narrow,  puritanical  intolerance  in  Canada,  Presbyterian 
ministers  are  great  fomenters  of  it. 

I  talked  to  one  in  a  train,  a  dour,  sour  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
humanity  produced  by  a  gloomy  creed.  I  spoke  of  the  spirit 
which  I  found  animating  Canada,  a  fine  breezy  spirit  of  optimism. 
He  interrupted  me. 

"  The  spirit  which  animates  Canada  is — whisky,"  he  snarled. 

The  taunt  had  more  of  truth  in  it  a  few  years  ago  than  it  has 
now.  Club  life  in  Canada  used  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  hospitality 
which  left  an  Englishman  aghast  at  the  number  of  cocktails  and 
"  gin  fizzes  "  and  whisky  sours  which  he  was  expected  to  consume 
before  sitting  down  to  a  meal.  But  who  are  we  that  we  should 
judge  others  ?  Drink  is  a  worse  curse  to  England  than  it  is  to 
Canada,  and  as  for  Scotland — why,  nowhere  in  the  world  is  the 
shame  of  a  Saturday  night  in  Glasgow  even  faintly  approached. 

That  bitter  tlirust,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  an  isolated 
criticism.  All  over  Canada  war  is  being  waged  on  alcohol.  Municipal 
elections  frequently  turn  upon  the  question  whether  the  sale  of 
liquor  shall  not  be  restricted,  entirely  or  in  part.  In  the  whole 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  I  was  assured,  there  was.  a  few  years 
ago,  only  one  Uquor  licence  outside  the  town  of  Halifax, 

There  is  certainly  no  drink  sold  openly  on  the  trains  of  the 
Inter-Colonial  Railway,  which  runs  through  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
nor  at  any  of  the  stations,  though  there  are  ways  to  get  it,  of 
course.  Any  kind  of  prohibition  seems  to  lead  inevitably  to 
illicit  trade.  The  only  way  to  check  excessive  drinking  is  to  make 
people  see  the  stupidity  of  it.  I  doubt  whether  much  good  is  done 
by  closing  public- houses  at  seven  on  Saturday  night  and  all  day 
Sunday,  as  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  in  many — indeed,  most — ■ 
other  towns.  Those  who  want  drink  can  almost  alwa37s  find  it. 
Repressive  measures  are  of  little  use  if  there  is  no  real  public 
opinion  behind  them.  The  contrariness  of  human  nature  makes 
men  drink  all  the  more,  even,  just  because  it  is  illegal. 

Running  through  Nova  Scotia,  one  sees  a  country  well  cleared 
and  pretty  well  cultivated,  with  plent}^  of  good-looking  pasture 
land.  The  people  are  mostly  seafaring  men  and  sons  of  the  soil, 
though  manufactures  are  steadily  going  for\vard.  The  fisheries 
of  Nova  Scotia  account  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  catch  of 
Canada,  and  Halifax  is  an  important  shipping  centre,  as  well  as 
a  very  English- looking  towTi,   But  it  is  not  a  go-aliead  town. 

There  is  not  enough  enterprise  among  the  well-to-do  people. 
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The  Scotch  have  their  national  characteristic  of  caution  very 
strongly  developed,  and  the  English  lack  ambition.  Ontario 
calls  the  Maritime  Provinces  sleepy,  and  Winnipeg  humorously 
pretends  to  think  they  are  dead.  But  they  go  along  quietty  and 
comfortably,  content  with  moderate  wealth  (that  is  what  the 
West  cannot  understand  !),  and  convinced  that  slow  and  sure  is 
the  best  pace.  You  might  think  it  impossible  to  arouse  them  to 
enthusiasm  if  3^ou  never  saw  them  at  a  Scottish  concert,  curling 
match,  or  a  St.  Andrew's  Day  celebration.  You  would  not  call 
them  phlegmatic  after  that. 

As  the  train  runs  out  of  Nova  Scotia  into  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  even  the  least  obsen^ant  eye  may  note  a  change  in 
the  look  of  the  country.  Here  is  a  land  w'here  the  lumberman, 
uith  his  axe  and  spiked  soles  (for  giving  him  a  foothold  on  masses 
of  floating  logs  as  he  drives  them  dowTi-stream,  leaping  from 
trunk  to  trunk  with  agile  skill),  is  still  more  of  a  feature  than  the 
agriculturist. 

A  forward  policy  is  being  pushed,  however.  It  is  a  land  of  good 
grain  and  good  apple- orchards.  P'ree  grants  are  made  to  those 
who  will  till  and  plant  it.  Skilful  artisans  who  will  work  regularly 
can  find  jobs  in  the  tow^is.  At  present,  seeing  that  only  a  little 
more  than  a  tenth  of  it  has  been  cleared  for  agriculture,  the  wealth 
of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  lies  chiefly  in  its  forests  and  its 
fish.  But  it  is  beginning  to  go  ahead,  and  those  who  would  rather 
settle  nearer  to  Britain,  among  people  of  British  blood,  might 
well  inquire  at  the  New  Brunswick  office  in  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  for  fuller  information  than  I  can  find  room, 
for  here. 

Loyalty  in  this  part  of  the  Dominion  goes  beyond  the  warmth 
of  a  sentiment.  It  is  a  passion.  Although  the  population  is  as  yet 
small  and  scattered,  it  can  make  per  head  more  noise  over  "  God 
Save  the  King  "  than  any  other  section  of  Canadians,  no  matter 
W'here  you  go.  Moncton  especially,  a  settlement  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists  (the  fervent  adherents  of  King  George,  who  refused  to 
stay  in  the  United  States  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence), 
is  famous  for  its  thick-and-thin  patriotism.  An  indiscreet  editor 
who  happened  to  suggest,  a  few  weeks  before  the  South  African 
war  broke  out,  that  there  might  be  sometliing  to  be  said  on  the 
Boer  side,  had  to  flee  the  town  by  night  lest  a  worse  thing  should 
happen  to  him !  St.  John,  the  provincial  capital,  was  also 
founded  by  the  U.E.L.,  and  still  calls  itself  "  The  City  of  the 
Loyalists." 

Yet  only  about  half  of  the  New  Brunswickcrs  are  of  strictly 
British  birth.  The  rest  are  Irish  and  French.  The  Canadian 
Irishman,  how-ever,  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  type  quite  different 
from  the  Irishman  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not  so  Irish — 
i.e.,  so  irreconcilable — in  his  politics.  He  comes  as  often  as  not 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  is  therefore  akin  to  the  Scot. 
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Even  the  Irishman  from  the  south  is  too  intent  upon  his  busmess 
to  be  actively  disloyal. 

A  good  many  join  the  police,  though  the  Canadian  Force  is  not 
so  largely  Hibernian  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Across  the 
border  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  destiny  of  the  Irishman  to 
wear  the  helmet  and  wield  the  club. 

A  group  of  passengers  were  discussing  on  an  Atlantic  liner 
the  nationality  of  children  born  at  sea, 

"  We  had  an  Irish  baby  born  under  the  British  flag,  but 
within  the  three-mile  limit  from  Kew  York.  What  do  you 
suppose  he  was  ?  "  asked  the  first  officer.  "  Sure  thing ! " 
repUed  an  American.     "  He  was  a  policeman." 


THE    FRENCH    CANADIAN 

And  what  about  the  French  Canadian?  Now  that  we  are 
across  the  Quebec  border  we  see  that  he  lives  in  a  land  of  green- 
shuttered  houses  and  Corot-like  trees  and  pretty  girls.  A  smiling 
land  of  comfort  and  content — no  show  about  it,  but  with  all 
the  signs  of  snug  prosperity.  A  land  of  handsome  churches; 
a  land  of  simple  faith  and  large  families.  Not  a  land  which  is 
going  ahead — that  is  a  great  giievance  against  it,  west  of 
Montreal — but  yet  a  land  of  wliich  the  indolent  Old  World  charm 
makes  strong  appeal. 

The  habitant  is  not  ambitious.  Of  all  the  people  in  Canada 
he  is  the  least  impressed  by  the  new  era  of  expansion  which  has 
opened  in  the  West.  He  is  not  very  intelligent ;  it  took  him  a 
long  time  to  learn  farming  on  sound  principles.  He  puts  cleanli- 
ness a  long  way  after  godliness.  He  talks  a  language  hcird  to 
foUow — French  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  say ;  and 
annoyingly  prefers  his  patois  to  good  Enghsh.  He  insists  on 
having  all  official  documents  in  Quebec  province  printed  in  both 
tongues.  He  is  superstitious,  backward  in  business,  ease-loving, 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  maxim  that  "  what  was  good  enough 
for  my  Father  is  good  cnoug,h  for  me." 

Yet  all  who  have  seen  much  of  him  agree  that  the  habitant  is 
a  pleasant,  kindly,  hospitable,  anxious- to- please  creature  for  all 
that  he  is  so  much  behind  the  times.  He  is  honest,  too.  An 
American  engineer  told  me  he  would  sooner  deal  with  a  French 
Canadian  than  with  any  other  kind  Visit  him  on  his  farm  or 
in  a  lumber  camp,  or  watch  him  with  his  family  making  some 
cheap  excursion  at  holiday  time,  as  easily  amused  as  a  child,  and 
quite  happy  to  see  the  young  people  dance  to  a  squeaking  fiddle, 
or  play  old  French  games  invented  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  king,  and  you  will  surel}'  find  much  to  sympathise  with  and 
to  admire. 
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To  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  his  mind  many  good  stories  are 
told.  The  best.  I  think,  although  a  very  old  one,  is  that  of  a 
lumberman  emerging  from  the  woods  in  spring-time  and  learning 
that  Queen  Victoria  was  dead.  He  reverently  crossed  himself 
as  he  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  Sovereign  whom  the 
French  Canadians  loved  and  honoured  as  deeply  as  any  of  her 
subjects,  although  they  have  no  particular  feeling  towards  Great 
\ Britain,  either  of  affection  or  interest.  Then  he  asked  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  "  King  Edward,  her  son."  "  Ma  foi !  " 
^aid  the  Frenchman  shrewdly,  "  he  must  have  beeg  pull  wit' 
ydLuner." 

\  Naturally.  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  was  the  first  French  Canadian 
PVemier  of  the  Dominion,  is  a  very  great  man  in  Quebec,  He  had 
tc\  steer  a  cautious  course  between  keeping  up  French  privileges 
and  not  giving  the  other  provinces  cause  to  accuse  him  of 
favouritism,  and  he  proved  himself  a  skilful  helmsman. 
Yet  he  has  not  quite  the  same  hold  upon  the  people 
as  he  had.  Mr.  Edgar  Dupuys,  in  a  little  book  called  "  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  People  Therein,"  gives  some  curious  reminiscences 
of  the  Dominion  election  of  191 2,  In  Quebec  he  met  a  Liberal 
who  said  he  would  not  vote  for  Laurier  again.  "  Since  he  has 
been  made  a  prince  by  the  King  he  is  more  English  than  French, 
and  more  Protestant  than  CathoUc." 

The  habitant  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  soiled  copy  of  a  circular 
which  Mr.  Dupuys  had  seen  in  various  parts  of  Quebec.  This 
circular  said  that  Laurier  was  a  traitor  to  his  race  and  religion 
since  he  had  been  knighted  ;  that  be  was  building  a  big  navy  at 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  millions  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Canadian 
taxpayers ;  that  thousands  of  able-bodied  young  French  Cana- 
dians would  be  taken  from  the  farm  and  sent  away  to  serve  as 
food  for  cannon. 

In  Ontario,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Dupuys  was  told  that  they 
had  had  enough  of  French  rule  and  Pope  rule.  Laurier,  they  said, 
as  the  agent  of  the  Pope,  wanted  to  impose  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  French  language  on  the  English-speaking  Pro\dnces ! 
Ontario  would  be  glad  to  see  the  French  pri\aleges  taken  away — 
at  all  events,  at  election  times  she  would. 

About  these  privileges,  granted  when  England  was  in  a  tight 
corner,  but  now  so  plainly  archaic  and  retrograde,  opinions  in 
Canada  are  sharply  dividea.  A  leading  business  man  in  Montreal 
said  that  they  were  valuable  as  bulwarks  against  change.  Under 
no  system  but  the  present  could  the  Roman  Church 
hope  to  get  its  property  e.xempted  from  taxatioiL  Under  no 
conceivable  form  of  government  but  that  which  now  obtains 
would  two  official  languages  be  tolerated.  Therefore,  as  my 
business  man  put  it,  the  Roman  Church  and  the  French  Canadians 
are  bound  to  support  the  present  state  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  many  who  grumble  both  about 
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the  unfortunate  position  of  the  Church  and  about  the  language 
duphcation,  which  is  both  incon\'enient  and  expensive.  It  \6 
not  advisable  to  try  and  do  any  official  business  either  in  Quebec 
or  Montreal  unless  you  can  talk  French  or  take  an  interpreter. 
There  arc  always  supposed  to  be  English-speaking  functionaries 
about,  but  they  are  very  often  out  of  the  way,  and  the  others 
may  very  likely  prove  to  have  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  perhaps,  before  even  the  moderately 
well  educated  take  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  day  when  the  peasants  shall  think 
for  themselves  instead  of  depending  on  the  priests  is  still  further 
distant.  But  already  there  are  signs.  The  young  Frenchmen, 
who  leave  theu"  fathers'  farms  to  work  in  American  factories 
until  they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  farms  of  their  own,  go 
back  with  enlarged  ideas.  They  would  laugh  at  the  fears  cf  a 
well-dressed  commercial  French  Canadian  I  met  on  the  train 
who  said  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  send  out  tovMispeople  from 
England  to  Canada,  since  he  knew  they  were  immoral — people 
in  to\^T3S  always  were — and  they  would  probably  be  Socialists 
or  Anarchists  besides.  "  Xo,  parbleu,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  we 
do  not  want  canaille  like  that." 

The  priests  naturally  discourage  all  struggling  toward  the 
light  of  modern  opinions.  They  do  what  the^^  can  to  keep  the 
darkness  of  mediaeval  faith  unbroken  by  any  fay.  Rome  would 
suffer  heavily,  in  purse  and  power  both,  if  the  French  Canadians 
ceased  to  be  devoted  sons  of  the  Church.  It  gives  her  a  handle 
to  work  in  England  and  a  A-aluable  base  from  which  to  conduct 
operations  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  which  she  is  vigorously- 
doing,  especially  in  "Manitoba,  But  the  priests,  a  good  and 
devoted  body  of  men.  cannot  keep  up  for  ever  the  barrier  against 
outside  influences.    The  undermining  process  has  begun. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  as  the  West  fills  up  and  returns  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament  a  body  of  members  large  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  solid  block  of  Quebec  representatives — fifty 
Qf}(i — a  demand  may  arise  for  the  revision  of  the  compact  arranged 
by  Lord  Durham  "at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
At  all  events,  the  domination  of  Canadian  politics  by  the  French 
of  Quebec  will  then  be  a  mere  memory.  Whether  the  French 
Canadians  \nll  become  less  French  is  another  question,  I  think 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  races  are  bound  to  fuse  more  anfl 
more.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  there  is  not  much  fusion  taking 
place  yet. 

Quebec  is  at  present  almost  entirely  a  French  town,  and  a 
very  pleasant,  interesting  little  town  too,  with  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  world  from  the  Chateau  Frontenac  terrace  in  the 
upper  town  over  wide  reaches  ci  the  majestic  St.  Lawxence. 
There  ai'c  large  quarters  of  i\Iontreal,  too,  where  French  is  the 
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only  langiiage  ever  heard,  though  scarcely  any  of  the  largest 
business  concerns  in  either  town  are  in  French  hands.  Yet  very 
gradually  the  French  Canadian  of  the  tovriis,  and  even  the 
habitant,  are  imbibing  the  modern  spirit.  Whether  they  will 
be  liappier  when  they  have  imbibed  it  is  a  question  upon  which 
I  will  not  enter  now. 

Having  a  thick  wedge  of  French  Canadians  right  across  the 
East  of  Canada  is,  of  coui-se,  a  nuisance.  They  are  a  race  apart, 
and  they  complicate  the  Canadian  party  system.  In  addition 
they  make  poUtics  more  local  and  less  national,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
more  corrupt.  The  situation  is  even  more  difficult  than  that 
of  South  Africa.  There  the  Britons  and  the  Boers  live  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  side  by  side.  Also  they  are  of  the 
same  stock,  and  temperamentally  have  much  in  common. 

The  French  in  Canada  form  a  compact  "  nation  within  a 
nation."  No  use  a  Briton  trying  to  settle  in»a  French  district ! 
By  rehgion,  by  temperament,  by  habits  of  mind  they  are  dis- 
tinct and  separate.  At  present  they  do  not  Uke  the  French  in 
France,  whom  they  regard  as  godless  and  immoral.  But  the 
new  spirit  in  France — the  spirit  which  is  making  young  men 
more  serious,  more  patriotic,  more  inclined  to  marry  early,  and 
less  inclined  to  sneer  at  religion — will  almost  certainly  bring  the 
French  Canadians  and  the  French  in  France  nearer  together. 

They  are  loyal  to  Canada  in  their  way,  or  rather  loyal  to 
Quebec,  Mr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  who  knew  them  well,  and 
•\\Tote  such  engaging  verses  about  them,  attributed  to  them  also 
sentiment  of  gratitude  to  England : 

**  If  de  moder  come  dead  w'en  you're  small  garcon,  leavin'  you 

dere  alone. 
Wit*  nobody  watchin'  for  fear  you  fall  and  hurt  yourself  on  de 

stone, 
An'  'noder  good  woman  she  tak'  3'our  han'  de  same  your  own 

moder  do — 
Is  it  right  you  don't  call  her  moder  ?    Is  it  right  you  don't 

love  her  too  ? 

"  Long  t jpie  for  our  moder  so  far  away  we  poor  Canayens  cry, 
But  de  new  steftmoder  she's  good  and  kin',  and  it's 'all  right 

bimbeby, 
And  w'enever  dere's  danger  roun'   her,  no  matter  on  sea  or 

Ian', 
She'll   find    that  *  les  Canayens '  can   fight,  de  same  as  best 

Englishman." 

That  is  a  charming  thought,  and  it  may  be  in  the  hearts  of 
some  French  Canadians.  But  it  is  far  from  being  common  to 
them  all. 
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MONTREAL  AND   TORONTO 

Montreal,  the  biggest  city  in  Canada  at  present,  is  divided 
between  the  French  Canadians  and  the  Canadian  Scots. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  French.  You  will 
probably  have  to  speak  French  to  your  cabman  at  the  railway 
station.  In  the  public  offices  nearly  all  the  clerks  are  French. 
The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  altogether  French. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  French  who  have  made  Montreal  a  great 
city.  They  are  unenterprising  in  business,  they  lack  pubUc 
spirit.  They  are  religious,  kind-hearted,  courteous,  and  often 
charming  (though  not  always).  But  they  are  not  a  go-ahead 
race  like  the  Scots. 

In  the  business  quarters  of  Montreal  there  is  a  marked  pre- 
dominance of  Scottish  names,  and  walking  along  Sherbrooke, 
the  fashionable  street,  one  might  imagine  oneself  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow.  There  is  a  solidity  of  style  about  the  grey  stone 
houses,  a  massive,  unpretentious  dignity  which  seems  to  express 
their  owners'  characters.  Here  are  the  homes  of  the  men  who 
wrought  great  deeds  for  Cajiada — planned  and  laid  railways  over 
thousands  of  miles,  built  bridges,  triumphantly  found  ways 
across  mountain  ranges,  fought  the  good  fight  against  wild 
nature,  and  won  through.  The  dwellings  proclaim  the  men. 
Here  they  rest  after  their  labours,  the  stalwarts  who  made  the 
C.P.R. 

In  Montreal  nearly  everyone  seems  to  be  in  the  C.P.R. 's 
service.  The  company's  towering,  castle-like  station  and  offices 
dominate  one  end  of  the  town,  as  if  to  keep  one  in  mind  of  its 
importance.  Except  for  the  magnificent  Bank  of  Montreal  (the 
finest  hall  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  is  said),  this  is  the  most 
impressive  building  in  the  town. 

Somehow  it  does  not  strike  me  as  a  place  of  which  anyone  is 
really  proud,  as  Parisians  are  fond  of  Paris,  for  example.  The 
roads  are  full  of  holes.  The  sidewalks  are,  many  of  them,  only 
boarded  instead  of  paved.  Few  of  the  streets  in  the  shopping; 
or  business  quarters  are  at  all  imposing.  One  loses  the  impres- 
sion of  slovenliness  when  one  gets  into  the  region  of  fine  houses, 
and  round  about  the  McGill  University  wdth  its  pleasant  green- 
sward and  up  the  slope  of  Mount  Royal.  But  the  rest  of  the 
town  has  an  air  of  not  caring  much  how  it  looks.  Both  its 
population  and  its  volume  of  business  are  increasing  fast.  Per- 
haps it  has  not  had  time  lately  to  think  about  appearances. 
Realities  are  more  absorbing. 

Yet  Toronto  finds  it  possible  to  expand  rapidly  and  bravelj!, 
and  to  make  a  good  show  as  well.  The  capital  of  Ontario  strikes 
one  immediately  as  a  substantial  place  of  business  and  a  cits'' 
well  cared  for.  It  has  much  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  metro- 
polis    The  streets  are  handsome,  the  factories  look  important, 
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the  shops  are  attractive.  Eaton's,  the  huge  store,  which  has  a 
branch  at  Winnipeg,  bids  fair  before  very  long  to  rival  Marshall 
Field's  in  Chicago  or  Wanamaker's  in  New  York.  There  is  a 
cheerful  bustle  in  the  streets  all  day  long.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  one  catches  the  first  symptoms  of  the  spirit  of  elastic 
optimism  which  is  the  result,  and  partly  the  cause  also,  of  the 
Great  Canadian  boom. 

It  is  probably  these  svmptoms  which  make  Toronto  seem 
far  more  American  than  iMontreal.  There  is  not  much  hustle 
or  bluff  in  the  latter.     I  read  notices  on  buildings  such  as 

"  Sold  Again  by  So-and-So. 
"  Guess  Who." 
or. 

"  We  Shall  Take  Down  This  Building  Within  Thirty 

"  Days. 
"  Watch  It." 

But  this  sort  of  thing  is  merely  a  surface  outbreak.  Manners 
are  quiet  and  good.  The  women  are  elegant  and  dress  with 
taste — the  French  influence  traceable  here.  The  St.  James's 
Club  is  thoroughly  British  in  tone.  The  first  remark  I  heard 
there  was  a  grumble  about  the  weather.  The  Mount  Royal 
Club  (commonly  called  the  Millionaires')  is  more  ornate.  Built 
by  Stanford  White,  it  reflects  his  pleasure-loving  temperament. 
But  it,  too,  has  a  solid  Britishism  about  it  when  you  get  below 
the  surface.  In  Montreal  "  American  "  is  a  term  of  reproach. 
In  Toronto  it  would  probably  be  taken  as  a  compliment 

Yet  Toronto  is  not  in  any  sense  really  American.  No  part 
oi  Canada  is.  The  Canadians  have  more  baJlasL  They  are 
not  so  easily  duped  by  '*  hot  air."  Nor  do  they  deceive  them- 
selves into  thinking  that  talking  is  as  good  as  doing.  An  American 
sticks  up  all  round  his  office  little  maxims,  such  as  "  Do  it  now," 
"  Am  I  here  for  my  health  ?  "  "  To-morrow  never  comes." 
Then  he  lights  a  cigar,  puts  his  feet  on  the  table,  looks  round 
contentedly,  and  thinks  he  is  very  busy. 

The  Canadian  works  hard  and  saj's  little  about  it.  He  shows 
his  good  sense  also  by  having  no  use  for  the  American  style 
of  newspaper,  which  can  foist  any  lie  upon  the  public  for  a  few 
hours  by  giving  it  a  five- inch- letter  heading  across  the  front  page. 
Nor  are  there  in  Canada  yet  so  many  rich  people  itching  to  attract 
attention  and  only  able  to  do  so  by  vulgar  display. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  threatening  signs.  In  the  King 
Edward  at  Toronto  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  a  foolish  young 
man  who  is  making  an  inherited  fortune  fly,  while  at  another  table 
close  by  sat  a  Cobalt  (silver-mining)  millionaire,  who  only  a 
few  years  back  was  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  hotel.  Unless  a 
healthy  public  opinion  is  kept  up,  the  freak  dinners  and  other 
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inane  extravagances  of  American  dollar-burners  will  become 
just  as  common  in  Canada  as  her  prosperity?  continues  to  increase. 
There  is  a  sound  opinion  at  present.  Both  the  young  spend- 
thrift and  the  nouveau  riche  are  laughed  at.  It  is  for  the  news- 
papers of  Canada  to  keep  this  healthy  sentiment  up. 

f  think  they  will,  for  nothing  annoys  Canadians  more  than 
the  suggestion  that  they  are  being  Americanised.  This  annoys 
in  two  ways.  Canadians  in  general  both  admire  and  dislike 
the  Americans.  They  dislike  them  because  they  aie  too  apt  to 
be  condescending,  and  to  talk  as  if  the  United  States  could 
gobble  up  Canada  whenever  she  chose.  They  admire  them  for 
their  energy,  their  ingenuity,  their  methods  of  business ;  above 
all,  for  their  success.  To  complain  that  Canadians  follow  Americat 
methods  is  therefore  considered  foolish ;  while  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  in  any  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  their  neighbour 
is  resented  very  hotly  indeed. 

Naturally,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  in  common  between 
two  nations  livdng  close  together,  and  speaking  the  same  language. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  their  language  and  to  such  habits 
of  life  as  are  governed  by  climate.  Fashions  are  likely  to  be 
much  the  same  on  either  side  of  the  border,  not  only  in  clothes 
but  in  houses  and  eating,  and  laying  out  of  towns,  and  the 
organisation  of  business. 

It  is  a  comfort  in  Canada  to  find  all  good  rooms  in  hotels 
fitted  \nth  a  bath  and  a  telephone,  conveniences  which  are  not 
yet  considered  necessities  in  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  find  one's  way 
about  Canadian  cities,  which  have  their  streets,  and  the  avenues 
which  run  across  them,  numbered  after  the  American  plan. 
The  menus  of  portentous  length  may  at  first  stagger  you,  but 
you  soon  discover  that  the  dishes  you  can  really  choose  from 
are  very  few.  If  you  do  not  care  about  beginning  your  breakfast, 
more  Americano,  with  grapefruit  or  sliced  peaches  and  a  "  cereal," 
continuing  with  steak  followed  by  eggs  broken  into  a  glass,  and 
ending  up  with  muffins  and  maple  sjTTup,  you  can  alwav-s  order 
ham  and  eggs. 

"  Individual  pie  "  has  an  odd  sound.  It  suggests  cannibalism. 
But  it  only  means  that  you  get  a  little  tart  to  yourself  instead  of  a 
cut  from  a  big  one.  The  funniest  use  I  ever  saw  made  of  this 
expression  was  "  individual  domestic  duck,"  which  looks  like 
a  pet  name  for  one's  wife  !  "  Domestic  "  ducks  are,  of  course, 
farmyard  ducks  as  opposed  to  \vild  duck.  They  were  really  duck- 
lings, and  we  had  one  each.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  an 
unpleasant  jar  to  see  notices  bluntly  telling  you  to  "  Keep 
Out,"  and  sometimes  the  stranger,  unfamiliar  with  the  language 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  puzzled  in  Canada  to  understand 
what  is  said. 

The  chief  principle  of  United  States  English  is  never  to  use  a 
short  word  when  a  long  one  will  do.    Thus  a  "  flat "  in  our 
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language  becomes  "  a  suite  in  an  apartment  building."  If  3'ou 
are  going  a.  railway  journey,  you  will  be  asked,  not  "  Have  you 
your  ticket  ?  "  but  "  Have  you  your  transportation  ?  "  The 
station  is  the  depot,  pronounced  "  dee-po,"  and  your  seat  in  the 
train  your  "  reser\'ation."  Instead  of  sa>T.ng  that  the  lift-boy 
took  the  typist  out  motoring  you  must  express  it  thus : 
"  The  elevator  operator  took  out  the  stenographer  in  an  auto- 
mobile." 

"  Operator  "  is  in  constant  use.  There  is  no  prejudice  against 
cumbrous  words  of  Latin  origin,  no  preference  for  crisp,  clean- 
cut  English.  "  Pantorium  "  is  in  fairty  common  use  among 
common  people.  Have  you  grasped  it  ?  A  tailor's  shop ! 
After  this  "  stag  rooming  house,"  which  I  saw  used  in 
Edmonton  to  denote  "  lodgings  for  men,"  seemed  to  be  quite 
a  good  phrase. 

If  you  ask  where  a  house  or  shop  is  in  a  Canadian  city  j-ou  will 
be  told  something  Uke  this  :  "  Queen  and  College,"  or  "  Seven- 
teenth and  Fourth  Avenue."  That  means  it  is  on  the  block  of 
Queen  Street,  which  is  next  to  College  Street ;  or  in  that  part 
of  Fourth  Avenue  which  is  crossed  by  Seventeenth  Street. 
"  Street "  is  almost  universally  left  out,  both  in  speaking  and  in 
\\Titing.  Houses  are  not  put  up  "to  let,"  but  "  for  rent." 
On  your  laundry  list  3'ou  see,  instead  of  dress  shirts,  "  shirts  with 
bosoms." 

At  Prince  Rupert  I  noticed  this  comical  advertisement  : 
"  Empress  Cafe.  Good  Eats."  "  Eats  "  Is  frequently  used  to  mean 
food  in  the  lower  quarters  of  a  town.  In  conjunction  with 
"  Empress  Cafe,"  or  rather  cafe  (pronounced  kafe)  it  had  a 
grotesque  air.  If  a  business  Canadian  brushes  against  you  he 
says  "  pardon  me."  That  is  American  for  "  sorry."  The 
Canadian  telephone  girl  tells  you  "  line  busy,"  which  is  the 
American  mode  of  sa\dng  "  engaged."  Petrol  is  "  gasoline," 
blouses  are  "  waists,"  schedule  is  always  pronounced  "  skedule," 
which,  by  the  way,  must  be  right,  if  it  is  right  to  pronounce 
scheme,  skeem. 

Naturally,  American  slang  soon  becomes  acclimatised. 
Thus,  if  you  want  a  man  to  "  get  out "  you  tell  him  to 
"  beat  it."  The  way  to  express  admiration  for  a  city  is  to 
call  it  "  some  burg." 

A  woman,  recently  from  Scotland,  who  went  to  consult 
a  Winnip)eg  physician,  and  who  remarked  to  his  g^rl 
secretary  that  she  had  heard  he  was  very  clever,  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  young  woman  declare  emphatically,  "  Believe  me, 
he's  some  doc." 

American  methods  of  advertising  are  copied  also,  or  perhaps 
the  atmosphere  makes  Canadians  think  of  them  as  ingeniously 
as  their  neighbours.  In  British  Columbia,  near  Cranbrook,  a 
tradesman  issues  a  card  on  one  side  of  whicli  he  announces  that 
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he  once  lost  a  customer.  To  discover  the  reason  you  are  asked 
to  turn  over.  You  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  mourning 
border  the  two  words: 


HE    DIED. 


As  in  the  United  States,  a  "  lunch  "  is  any  kind  of  a  snack  eaten 
at  any  hour.  I  went  with  some  friends  to  a  dance  at  Indian  Head, 
and  the  hostess  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  stay  till  lunch.  I 
said,  with  some  astonishment  in  my  voice,  that  I  had  occasionally 
stayed  at  a  dance  till  breakfast,  but  I  really  was  afraid  I  could 
not  go  on  longer  than  that.  She  was  astonisheji  then.  She  meant 
supper ! 

All  tliis  is  the  amusing  side  of  the  "  Americanisation  "  of 
Canada.  Disquieting  aspects  of  the  same  fear  are  found  in  the 
constant  charges  of  "  graft  "  which  are  flung  about.  Business 
interests  contribute  to  party  funds  with  the  same  readiness  as  in 
the  United  States — and  with  the  same  end  in  view.  "  Toronto 
Saturday  Night,"  one  of  the  best  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the 
cx)untry,  said  recently,  "  The  hat  is  passed  around  among  large 
corporations  "  (i.e.,  companies)  "  altogether  too  liberally  previous 
to  election  day." 

I  have  read  in  the  same  periodical  a  lament  over  the  "  American 
methods  "  of  sport  which  have  been  introduced  into  Canada, 
turning  games  into  gladiatorial  contests  and  fostering  a  spirit  of 
"  victory  at  any  price." 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  such  laments  should  be  uttered.  So 
long  as  they  are  uttered  the  evil  will  be  kept  at  bay.  The  very 
fact  that  any  evil  is  of  American  origin  is  enough  to  make  it 
unpopular  almost  everywhere,  in  Toronto  above  all. 

I  like  especially  in  this  city  of  delightful  hosts  and  hostesses,  of 
bustling  enterprise,  of  desperate  gambhng,  of  waim  civic  .patriotism 
— I  hke  especially  the  contrast  between  the  feverish  activity,  and 
at  night  the  bright-Ut  gaiety  of  the  main  business  streets,  and 
the  soothing  atmosphere  of  the  parts  where  people  live.  Toronto 
has  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  comfortably  and 
pleasantly  housed  as  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  a  "  home 
city."  No  doubt  about  that.  There  are  miles  and  miles  of  green, 
shady  roads,  where  each  pretty  httle  house  has  its  surrounding 
Lawn  coming  down  to  the  "side  walk"  without  any  fence  or 
railing  to  protect  it.  Tliis  friendly  custom  lends  an  engaging 
aspect  to  many  Canadian  towns.  And  the  houses,  being  mostly 
of  wood,  are  picturesque  and  varied.  You  can  see  that  the 
people  love  their  homes. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  towns  of  Ontario 
for  enterprise,  but  not  much  for  labour  or  mechanical  aptitude. 
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These  find  their  market  further  West  There  is  good  farming  in 
Ontario,  too,  especially  fruit  farming,  not  as  a  light  occupation, 
but  as  an  expert  and  laborious  business  Magnificent  fruit  is  grown 
in  the  Niagara  district,  four  hours  across  the  Lake,  which  is  really 
an  inland  fresh-water  sea.  From  the  Falls  Toronto  gets  its  electric 
light  and  power. 

As  you  steam  outwards,  you  pass  what  Toronto  people  call 
The  Island.  This  is  a  long  flat  strip  of  land  which  makes  the 
lagoon  on  whose  shore  the  city  is  built-  It  is  the  Summer 
Paradise  of  Toronto  children,  and  grown-ups  too.  All  who  caxi, 
migrate  to  The  Island  in  the  hot  weather  and  Hve  as  much  like 
seals  as  possible-in  and  out  of  the  water,  luxuriating  in  the  freedom 
and  the  coolth.  There  is  a  fine  yacht  club  to  serve  as  a  centre 
for  the  dainty  cottages  which  Hne  the  lakeside,  where  clear  water 
curls  in  tiny  breakers  over  a  sandy,  pebbly  beach.  They  under- 
stand the  art  of  hving  in  Toronto,  better,  I  think,  than  in  Mon- 
treal, in  spite  of  its  opera  and  its  splendid  private  picture  galleries, 
its  fine  houses  and  clubs.  Toronto  has  a  noble  club,  too,  the  York, 
and  good  theatres  (with  cheap  prices — 2S.  for  a  stall  at  the  Grand, 
a  good  seat  for  a  dollar  always,  matinee  prices  is.  and  2S.  through- 
out). But  it  has  fewer  frills  and  more  genuine  enjoyment  Its 
people  are  heartier,  less  conventional — more  Canadian,  in  fact. 
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Eastern  Ontario  is  a  good  farming  cotintry,  as  I  have  said. 
Western  Ontario  shows  you  what  Eastern  was  before  it  was  cleared, 
though  Western  is  too  rocky  to  be  ever  the  same  productive 
land.  Still  there  is  good  work  to  be  done  here  by  those  who 
can  start  with  some  cattle  and  are  willing  to  prosper  by  degrees. 
One  day  a  train  was  delayed  ten  hours  by  a  fall  of  rock,  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  explore.  First  I  walked  along  the 
Une  a  couple  of  miles  and  saw  the  break-down  gang,  mostly 
Italians,  clearing  the  rock  away  with  cranes.  Then  I  caught 
sight  of  a  farmhouse  and  cut  across  country  towards  it.  Farmer 
was  away,  but  Mrs.  Farmer  was  friendly.  There  were  a  couple 
of  carpenters  building  a  bam.  I  lent  a  hand  and,  as  I  managed  not 
to  disgrace  myself,  I  was  asked  to  have  tea- 
Such  a  tea  !  Mrs.  Farmer  was  a  Devonshire  girl,  and  knew  how 
to  bake  deliciously.  We  had  fried  bacon  and  potatoes,  a  meat 
pasty,  pancakes,  several  kinds  of  cake,  hot  scones,  and  jam.  It 
sounds  elaborate,  but  it  was  their  usual  evening  meal.  Everyone 
sat  round — children  and  hired  men  and  carpenters — and  we  had 
some  excellent  talk.  Mostly  at  farmhouse  meals  the  conversation 
consists  of  good-tempered  chaff,  but  ii  you  ask  for  information 
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you  start  an  animated  and  instructive  debate.  Everyone  feeling 
at  home  and  equal,  manners  are  excellent.  There  is  none  of  that 
painful  reticence  and  suspicion  which  the  wage-earner  in  England 
uses  so  often  as  a  barrier  against  undue  familiarity  from  those 
whom  he  persists  ironically  in  calling  his  "  superiors,"  though  he 
looks  down  on  them  as  a  helpless,  ignorant  folk. 

These  people  near  the  railway  were  doing  pretty  well  with 
cattle,  and  were  gradually  clearing  their  land  of  scrub,  small  timber, 
and  stones.  They  were  well  and  contented,  but  it  was  clearly 
hard  work.  This  part  of  the  country  ^\'ill  develop  more  as  a 
holiday  region  than  as  farming  soil,  1  fancy.  Among  the  lake* 
and  woods,  a  little  further  west,  there  is  the  jolliest  camping  and 
canoeing  a  holiday  party  could  desire,  with  fishing  and  "  hunting  " 
(which  in  Canada  means  shooting)  both  excellent.  Lake  Timis- 
kaming,  Lake  Kipawa,  and  the  Timagami  district  ought  to  attract, 
from  England  even,  many  of  those  whose  hearts  thrill  to  the  call 
of  the  wild  (but  not  too  wild  !),  and  who  rightly  think  a  spell  of 
open-air  Ufe  with  plenty  of  exercise,  a  little  sport,  absolute  liberty, 
and  not  too  much  food,  the  most  perfect  holiday  there  is. 

Soon  the  country'  becomes  even  more  rock)'  and  barren  looking. 
We  are  running  round  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  now,  through  a 
region  which  may  in  time  be  a  producer  of  great  mineral  w^ealth. 
How  difficult  the  railway  was  to  build  here  j^ou  can  judge  from  the 
constant  tunnels,  bridges,  rock  cuttings,  and  ledges  for  the  line 
heuTi  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  views  are  fine  all  along,  but  most  welcome  of  all  is  the  view  of 
Port  Arthur,  vith  its  immense  grain  elevators  and  the  funnels  and 
masts  of  ships,  and  its  tidy  streets  running  up  hill  to  the  high 
ground,  looking  over  the  lake,  which  is  being  rapidly  made  into 
a  city  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  great. 

There  was  a  time  when  Port  Arthur  had  grass  growing  in  its 
streets.  It  was  made,  as  most  Canadian  cities  have  been,  by 
the  coming  of  the  railway.  Then  it  quarrelled  with  the  railway. 
A  foolish  mayor,  in  the  course  of  some  dispute  about  rates,  seized 
all  the  cars  which  stood  there.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  railway, 
"if  you  want  to  be  nasty— — ■"  And  it  went  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  and  "  made  "  Fort  William  instead. 

In  time  the  obvious  destiny  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
is  to  be  one  city,  and  not  two.  They  have  been  thinking  over 
this  already,  and  in  igi2  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  asked  to  give 
his  name  to  the  union  if  it  could  be  brought  about.  Both  are 
good  towns.  Port  Arthur  has  asphalt  streets  and  hard,  level 
country  roads  made  of  crushed  rock.  The  prosperity  of  the 
place  IS  evidenced  plainly  by  the  capital  Country  Club  which 
has  recently  been  built. 

But  its  prosperity,  so  everyone  tells  you,  has  only  just  begun. 
A  steel-works  is  coming,  blast-furnaces,  waggon-works,  a  dry  dock 
of  huge  size,  a  shipbuilding  industry.    Its  immense  grain  elevators 
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are  to  be  doubled,  and  il  the  waterway  irom  Lake  Superior  to 
the  St.  La\\Tence  River  is  improved,  as  many  believe  it  must 
be,  then  grain  \\ill  be  shipped  here  for  carriage  straight  to 
Liverpool,  without  change.  There  is  hot  competition  between 
Canadian  and  American  canying  services  for  the  grain  from  the 
great  North-West.  As  much  of  it  as  possible  has  to  be  rushed 
through  to  the  Atlantic  before  the  winter  freezes  up  the  water 
route.  The  iVmericans  are  improving  their  Erie  Canal,  as  a 
bid  for  the  traffic.     It  is  "  up  to  '  Canada  to  reply. 

But,  apart  from  this.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  WiUiam  are  bound 
to  be  flourishing  centres  of  manufacture.  Iron  ore  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Water  power  is  plentiful.  Coal  can  be  got 
at  twelve-and-sixpence  a  ton.  It  is  the  possibility  foreshadowed 
by  these  facts  which  is  attracting  population  here.  In  the  last 
few  years  10,000  people  have  gone  to  Port  Arthur,  while  Fort 
WiUiam  is  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  10,000  increase  within  the 
ne.xt  twelve  months  !  In  this  town  of  \vide  streets,  handsome 
buildings,  and  cheery  people,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sanguine. 
A  chauffeur  from  Derby  who  drove  me  about  said  the  same  thing 
as  the  mayor — ^that  there  was  work  for  all.  I  never  beUeve 
official  assurances  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  those  who  work 
and  reaUy  know  and  have  no  reason  to  conceal  their  knowledge. 

Ten  shillings  a  day  the  chauffeur  was  getting.  Scarcely  anyone . 
he  said,  got  less  than  eight.  It  was  easy  for  newcomers  to  learn 
trades,  for  they  are  taken  on  as  "  helpers  "  to  do  the  rough 
part,  and  can  pick  up  skill  as  they  watch  others.  There  are 
vast  works  going  on  at  Fort  William.  Miles  of  new  quays  are 
being  built.  Already  twelve  elevators  stand  out  high  and  square 
against  the  sky.  Many  more  are  planned.  One  can  take  four 
million  bushels.  In  time  there  will  be  ten  of  these,  with  a  holding 
capacity  of  forty  million  bushels.  That  is  how  they  talk  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  West. 

You  would  make  a  mistake,  though,  if  you  set  such  talk  down 
as  "  hot  air."  When  you  see  what  has  been  done,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  future.  Here,  where  the  river  was  narrow, 
is  a  broad,  deep  channel,  fit  for  the  biggest  grain  ships,  some  of 
them  carr5ing  as  many  as  350,000  bushels  of  wheat.  They  are 
loaded  from  pipes  running  out  of  the  elevators.  The  grain  flows  in 
steady  streams  hke  brown,  turbid  water.  If  a  ship  be  in  a  hurry, 
these  pipes  wU  deliver  into  her  hold  200,000  bushels  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Then  you  can  see  the  "  trimmers,"  the  men  who 
trim  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  shovelling  for  life.  If  they  were  to  slack 
now,  they  would  be  engulfed  by  the  streams  of  grain.  Most  of 
these  men,  I  noticed,  were  foreigners.  "  We  have  to  take  whom 
we  can  get,"  I  was  told  by  the  elected  head  of  the  "  trimmers,"  a 
hearty  old  Irishman  named  McCoolum.  "  We  give  the  preference 
to  thim  from  the  '  Ould  Country,'  but  there  ain't  enough  of 
thim  to  go  round." 
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'  All  kinds  of  industries  are  after  the  hard-working  immigrant. 
At  the  station  of  Port  Arthur  I  made  a  note  of  several  of  the  offers 
of  employment  chalked  on  a  blackboard  close  to  the  line,  so  that 
new  arrivals  could  not  miss  them  : 

Threshers,  is.  3d.  an  hour  ;  blacksmiths,  iSs.  a  day  ;  railway 
workers,  9s.  a  day ;  work  on  top  of  mine.  12s.  a  day ;  steady  work 
for  the  winter,  £9  a  month  with  lodging  and  board. 
~  A  Yorkshireman  employed  in  one  of  the  elevators  told  me  he 
was  paid  is.  lod.  an  hour,  which  came  to  about  sixteen  shillings 
a  day.  "  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  England,"  he  said  with  emphasis, 
"  and  if  I  wanted  to,  the  family  wouldn't.  My  wife  went  bapk 
for  a  hoUday  last  year.  AU  the  time,  nearly,  she  was  longing  to 
get  '  home  again.  It's  more  homely  here.  Nobody  expects 
you  to  bow  and  scrape,  or  be  touchin'  your  cap  all  the  time  and 
sayin'  '  sir.'  They're  nice,  friendly  people,  so  far  as  I've  seen, 
and  they  take  a  man  as  they  find  him— for  whatever  he's  worth." 

Houses,  he  said,  are  dear  in  these  twin  cities.  Rates,  how- 
ever, only  come  to  fivepence  in  the  pound.  Electric  light  is 
cheap,  and  the  telephone  costs  less  than  £4  a  year.  Anyway, 
the  population  thrives,  and  some  grow  passing  rich,  especially 
those  who  have  made  good  "  deals  "  in  lana.  Here  is  one  instance. 
A  certain  man  bought  a  piece  of  land  between  the  cities  for 
$22,000  ({4,400),  He  sold  it  for  845,000  (£9,000).  He  bought 
it  back  after  a  few  months  for  $65,000  (£13.000).  Later  he  sold 
one-third  of  it  for  $140,000  (£28.000). 

Nowhere  is  astuteness  more  highly  rewarded  than  in  Canada 
to-day. 

The  two  lake  ports  left  behind,  it  is  through  a  rough,  very  little 
populated  country  that  one  passes  for  the  most  part  as  one 
approaches  the  great  wheat  lands  of  the  West.  It  is  quite  an 
event  to  see  a  human  being.  Hour  after  hour  the  train  plods 
along,  scarcely  passing  any  habitations  or  cultivated  patches. 
Yet,  wherever  there  is  a  man,  there  appears  to  be  a  woman  also, 
and  she  always  has  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

A  good  sign  for  Canada,  that.  These  children  of  the  wilderness 
make  valuable  citizens,  and  it  is  by  such  outposts  of  the  great 
army  of  occupation  that  a  beginning  is  made  of  taming  the  wild 
lands.  When  this  part  of  Canada  begins  to  fill  up,  there  ought  to 
be  erected  a  statue  of  just  such  a  woman  and  a  child  as  one  sees 
now  watching  the  train  pass  in  the  loneliest  of  lonely  places. 
Such  women  deserve  gratitude.    They  must  have  hard  lives. 

Between  Montireal  and  the  Pacific  there  are  (roughly)  first,  a 
thousand  miles  of  forest ;  next,  a  thousand  miles  of  prairie ;  then 
a  thousand  miles  of  mountains.  Here  we  are  still  in  the  forest 
belt. 

Kenora,  which  used  to  be  called  Rat  Portage — and  of  which 
the  pretty  new  name  was  formed  by  putting  together  the  first 
two  letters  of  three  places  on  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
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Keewatin,  Norman,  and  Rat  Portage—is  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  Canada.  Its  water-power  will  give  it  commerical  import- 
ance, and  in  any  case  the  neighbourhood  is  pretty  certain  to 
become  a  favourite  holiday  resort.  Here  we  are  almost  at  the 
border  of  the  wide-stretching  province  of  Ontario,. still  by  far 
the  most  prosperous  and  densely-populated  in  the  Dominion. 

Abounding  in  all  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth — from  the 
various  grains  to  the  luscious  peaches,  apples,  and  pears  which 
go  from  the  Niagara  district  to  almost  every  part  of  Canada — it 
is  a  Uttle  sore  at  the  prospect  of  having  its  nose  put  out  of  joint 
by  the  Western  Provinces  with  their  millions  of  acres  of  rich 
black  soil.  But  though  its  prosperity  may  be  surpassed,  it  can 
never  be  undermined  so  long  as  there  are  workers  to  till  the  soil. 
What  the  next  twenty  years  will  do  is  to  give  it  a  large  manufac- 
turing as  well  as  an  a^cultural  population. 

And  now  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  prairie.  There  are  no 
more  forests.  The  country  becomes  flatter.  The  rocks  have 
been  left  behind.  Soon  the  sown  fields  begin  to  be  pretty  frequent. 
We  are  getting  near  Winnipeg  at  last. 


WINNIPEG 

On  the  station  platforms  it  is  rather  dark — rather  disappointing. 
But  you  forget  that  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Station-hall,  imposing  in  size,  full  of  life  and 
business.  And  outside  the  station  you  know  at  once  by  the 
big  buildings  and  the  crowds  of  people  and  the  flashing  electric 
street-cars,  that  you  have  come  to  a  city  which  is  not  missing 
any  opportunities,  which  has  made  up  its  mind  to  be  numbered 
among  the  great. 

The  only  way  to  stop  her  would  be  to  stop  Canada  from  going 
ahead,  which  is  unthinkable.  Compared  with  the  wheat- 
growing  States  of  America,  Canada's  prairie  provinces  have 
only  just  made  a  start.  To  bring  them  up  level  with  those 
States  they  need  ten  milUon  more  farmers.  Those  ten  million 
fanners  will  require  twenty  million  pounds'  worth  of  agricultural 
implements.  And  to  supply  them  with  all  else  that  they  will 
demand,  a  hundred  miUions  pounds  must  be  spent  upon  the 
equipment  of  factories. 

Furthermore,  at  the  present  time,  Canada  has  about  50,000 
miles  of  railway.  The  United  States  have  235,000.  VVithin 
fifty  years,  according  to  Sir  James  Willison,  Canada  will  need 
more  railways  than  the  United  States  have  now—viz.,  250,000 
miles.  All  this  is  going  to  benefit  Winnipeg.  Let  mm 
see  why. 
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After  the  American  Civil  War,  little  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
many  of  the  troops  who  had  gone  through  it  were  given  farm- 
lands in  Illinois,  round  about  the  small  tovvTj  of  Chicago.  Now 
that  Western  America  has  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
granaries,  these  lands  are  worth  from  ;^20  to  /40  an  acre,  and 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  monster  cities  of  the  world. 

What  happened  in  Western  America  is  going  to  happen  in 
Western  Canada — only  more  so.  The  magical  black  soil,  which 
produces  the  hard  wheat,  was  in  the  American  wheat  States  some 
ten  inches  thick.  Already  it  show^  signs  of  exhaustion  ;  it 
lias  to  be  fertilised.  In  the  Canadian  West  this  vegetable  mould 
is  several  feet  thick.  It  may  without  stimulus  go  on  producing 
the  hardest  wheat  in  the  world  for  eighty  years. 

Winnipeg  is  to  Canada  what  Chicago  is  to  the  United  States. 
Through  this  "buckle  of  the  w-heat  belt"  all  the  grain  must 
pass,  for  through  the  narrow  pass  in  which  it  lies  all  the  railways 
must  run.  They  cannot  go  to  the  north  of  it  because  of  two 
vast  lakes.  To  the  south  is  the  International  Line.  Here  is 
the  natural  wheat  market.  So  here  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
West. 

Manufactures  are  already  making  rapid  progress,  and  will 
develop  with  the  population.  Winnipeg  wall  be  an  immense 
hive  of  industrj^  and  speculation.  It  will  sprawl  its  huge  limbs 
over  the  prairie  with  insolent  pride.  It  will  be  the  chief  city  of 
Canada,  the  centre  of  a  commercial  civihsation  as  rich  but  not, 
let  us  hope,  as  grossly  material  as  that  the  United  States. 

The  "  Times  "  in  1857,  when  the  Dominion  capital  was  chosen, 
prophesied  that  by  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  "  the 
population  of  Canada  would  be  as  wealthy,  as  numerous,  and  as 
advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  L'fe  as  that  of  the  Mother  Country." 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  come  true,  provided 
Canada  realises  that  civilisation  does  not  mean  merely  getting 
rich. 

No  city  anywhere  has  grown  so  fast  as  Winnipeg  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Its  population,  which  was  one  hundred  forty  years 
ago,  began  growing  rapidly  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  By 
1906  it  numbered  90,000.  In  1907  it  was  110,000.  Now  it  has 
200,000  people,  and  they  are  pouring  in  as  fast  as  habitations 
can  be  found  for  them — faster  sometimes. 

Every  month  it  pushes  out  further  into  the  prairie.  Building 
goes  on  in  all  directions.  Masons  are  paid  24s.  a  day,  bricklayers, 
i8s. — a  day,  I  said,  not  a  week !  Work  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  found 
difficult  to  get  men  for  unskilled  labour  at  £3  a  week. 

Need  it  be  said  that  land  speculation  is  being  carried  on  with 
frenzied  eagerness  to  reap  a  personal  advantage  from  the  city's 
growth?  The  talk  in  Winnipeg  is  all  of  real  estate.  Everyone 
buys  lots,  holds  them  for  a  while,  and  then  sells  at  a  profit. 
Waiters,  cabmen,  newsboys  even,  all  make  their  little  bit.    You 
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can  buy  a  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  or  twenty  pounds' 
worth  with  equal  facility.  Everj^  second  shop  is  a  land  shop. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  attractive  "snaps,"  and  also  with 
nfjtices  of  labour  wanted  in  all  kinds  of  uncouth  languages,  of 
which  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  are  the  least  abstruse. 

If  you  want  work,  you  can  engage  yourself  offhand  as  a  railway 
labourer,  a  farm-hand,  an  agricultural  engine-driver,  or  a  camp- 
cook.  If  you  want  an  investment  you  can  walk  in,  plank  down 
five  dollars,  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  and  come  out  a 
landowner.  And  when  you  hear  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the 
large  and  quick  profits  made,  you  feel  3'ou  have  got  to  Get-rich- 
quickland  and  no  mistake. 

Of  all  optimists  the  people  of  Winnipeg  are  the  most  optimistic. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  their  wonderful  cHmate.  The  dehcious, 
clear,  light  prairie  air  is  invigorating  and  stimulating  beyond 
any  I  have  ever  breathed.  After  five  or  six  hours'  sleep  3'ou  get 
up  in  the  morning  freshness  feeUng  that  no  task  is  too  difhcult, 
and  that  is  is  a  luxury  to  be  aHve. 

It  affects  the  new-comer  at  once.  I  met  there  a  young  fellow 
fresh  from  Cambridge.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  he  found  a  job  on  a  newspaper.  While 
he  "  held  tliis  down,"  he  was  looking  out  for  "  business  openings." 
That  is  the  way  in  Canada,  one  job  is  regarded  simply  as  a"  step 
to  another.  No  one  thinks  of  settUng  down  and  saying,  "  Now 
I  am  fixed  for  life."  Already,  when  I  saw  Mm,  this  cheerful 
3'outh  thought  he  had  found  the  right  opening,  and  was  going  oft" 
to  Calgary  with  a  friend  to  work  his  way  in. 

Another  man  I  came  across  in  Winnipeg  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  He  had  been  a  soHcitor  in  England.  A  longing  for  a  more 
adventurous  Ufe  than  one  passed  among  tin  boxes  in  a  dingy, 
dusty  room,  drove  him  overseas.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
real  estate  agent  who  gave  him  work  in  his  office  to  "  see  if  he 
could  make  good."  If  he  had  not  made  good,  he  would  have 
been  mercilessly  "  fired  out."  But  he  proved  his  value,  and  is  now 
on  his  way  to  be  a  wealthy  man. 

He  is  very  proud  of  Winnipeg,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  so. 
Naturally,  parts  of  it  have  still  the  air  of  a  city  in  the  making. 
But  for  a  city  which  was  thirty  years  ago  only  a  small  country 
town,  and  less  than  fort}'  years  ago  merely  a  trading  fort  of  tlie 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  it  is  a  very  fine  place  already.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  imposing,  and  the  lay-out  is  admirably 
planned  so  as  to  admit  of  the  fullest  development  without  any 
haphazard  growth.  Altogether  there  are  well  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  electric  street  railways  in  and  around  the  city.  A  second 
railway-station  to  serve  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Unes  has  been  built  in  a  very  impressive  style,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are  also  building  a  hotel,  the  Fort  Garr}', 
at  a  cost  of  /300,ooo. 
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The  suburbs  are  full  of  pretty  houses  amid  lawns  and  trees. 
Fort  Rouge  and  Armstrong's  Point  are  as  pleasant  as  any  I  know. 
English  suburbs  after  these  look  cramped  and  ugly  and  airless. 
The  principal  houses  and  shopping  streets,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  claim  to  make  them  dwell  in  the  memory.  Main  Street 
and  Portage  Avenue  have  Uttle  time  for  the  amenities ;  they  are 
all  for  making  money  as  fast  as  possible,  and  employing  all  their 
earnings  that  way.  Yet  the  new  Bank  of  Montreal  has  a  noble 
vastness,  which  suggests  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

The  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  is  both  magnificent  and  comfortable, 
though  at  present  it  seems  to  be  at  the  wrong  end  of  Main  Street. 
This  will  soon  be  remedied,  however,  by  clearances  of  the  small, 
wooden  shops  which  cluster  round  the  railway-station,  and  the 
replacement  of  them  by  more  dignified  constructions. 

These  shops  are  mostly  occupied  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
immigrants  who  pour  into  the  place  ever}.'  day.  One  train  which 
arrived  while  I  was  there  brought  in  1,340,  nearly  all  Galicians, 
from  the  country  lying  across  the  Carpathians  between  Hungary 
and  Russia.  That  number  was  nothing  out  of  the  way.  It  is  curious 
the  meeting  of  East  and  West  when  these  peasants  in  their  pic- 
turesque costumes  mingle  in  the  throng  of  Main  Street  with  the 
husthng,  tweed-clad  Wmnipeggers.  The  men  wear  short  sheep- 
skin coats,  with  bags  strapped  across  their  backs.  The  women 
have  gay  kerchiefs  round  their  necks  and  heads.  The  children 
are  the  funniest  Uttle  creatures  in  elaborate  national  dress. 

Taking  a  wide  and  generous  vnew,  one  must  admit  that  the 
settlers  from  the  south-east  of  Europe  who  have  poured  into 
Canada  so  fast  are  a  v/holesome  element  in  the  population. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  shrill  outcry  because  a  number  of 
Mennonites  from  Russia  formed  a  colony  some  distance  to  the 
south  of  Winnipeg.  The  most  disastrous  results  were  prophesied. 
None  of  those  gloomy  predictions  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Men- 
nonites have  farmed  well  and  prospered.  They  have  put  their 
sons  into  professions  and  businesses,  and  those  sons  have  become 
entirely  Canadian.  They  do  not  even  speak  their  fathers'  tongue. 
Several  of  the  prominent  men  in  Winnipeg  came  from  the  Men- 
nonite  Colony. 

Another  nation  wliich  has  given  the  province  of  Manitoba 
(of  which  Winnipeg  is  the  capital)  many  excellent  citizens  is  the 
Icelandic.  These  north-folk  are  very  quick  indeed  to  pick  up 
the  English  language  and  Canadian  ways.  One  of  them,  Mr 
Johnson,  is  a  member  of  the  Provincial  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Ame  E^gartson  is  a  leading  real  estate  man  and  an  alder- 
man. The  Germans,  too,  soon  become  Canadianised.  The  races 
which  are  lumped  together  under  the  head  "  Galician "  take 
rather  longer  to  be  assimilated.  But  the  process  is  thorough  when 
it  has  gone  through.  Almost  the  only  immigrants  who  are  of 
00  real  use  to  the  Dominion  are  the  Itahans.    They  work  well, 
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The  uiipur  iilcture  is  a  road  just  built  on  the  prairie.     The  lower  shows  ^\  tj.ii  u  "i.i\   li'  '"inc  in  a  few  yiars.      Both 

are  in  Saskatoon. 
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but  their  aim  is  always  to  save  up  and  return  to  Ital}'.  Sometimes 
they  go  home  to  Sicily  or  Calabria  for  a  hohday,  spend  what  they 
have  saved,  and  then  sail  again  for  Canada  to  earn  more.  Scarcely 
ever  do  they  determine  to  stay  in  the  country  for  good  and 
become  Canadians. 

The  drawbacks  to  living  in  Winnipeg  are  the  climate  and  the 
prairie.  The  clear  atmosphere  makes  one  feel  well,  but  its  bracing 
quality  puts  a  strain  on  the  nerves,  and  from  time  to  time  it  is 
necessary  to  go  down  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  have  the  face 
wrinkles  smoothed  out  by  a  moister,  milder  air. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  prairie  is  its  interminable  flatness. 
It  is  no  good  going  out  of  Winnipeg  for  a  day  or  a  week-end. 
There  is  nowhere  to  go — •unless  you  make  a  journey  out  to  the 
Lake,  with  its  holiday  resorts.  However,  that  only  affects  people 
who  are  going  to  settle  in  Winnipeg.  Most  of  those  who  have 
come  thus  far  with  us  mean  to  go  farther.  It  is  at  Winnipeg  they 
will  decide  where  to  go.  It  is  a  busy  centre  for  the  distribution 
of  labour,  especially  in  spring,  early  summer,  and  autumn.  All 
who  seek  employment  should  stop  here,  and  make  inquiries. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  for  those  who  mean  to  open  shops, 
or,  as  they  must  learn  to  call  them,  stores,  to  ask  for  advice  in 
Winnipeg  as  to  the  places  which  offer  good  hope.  Of  course,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  such  people  to  work  for  a  while  in  someone 
else's  store,  so  as  to  pick  up  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  For  anyone 
going  out  from  England  tliis  would,  I  imagine,  be  an  essential 
flcment  of  success.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  prospects  in  this  direction 
I  will  quote  the  amounts  of  capital  estimated  as  necessary  for  a 
start  as  a  storekeeper  in  a  small,  new  town.  In  a  big  cit}^  th© 
amounts  would  have  to  be  very  much  increased. 

Grocery  and  general  store       400  to  500 

Hardware 700   „   800 

Saddlery  and  harness       200    ,,    300 

Watchmakers' and  jewellers'  ..     300   ,,    400 

Boots  and  shoes        1,000  tu  1,200 

Drugs  and  fancy       150    ,,   200 

Tobacconist's 100   ,,   200 

Furniture 250    „   300 

Drapers'  (dry  goods)        , .  400   „   500 

Photographers'         200   „   250 

No  one  should  think  of  starting  any  business  immedately 
after  arriving  in  Canada  for  the  first  time.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  take 
out  a  wife  and  family  until  a  home  has  been  made  for  them. 
A  man's  earliest  business  should  be  to  spy  out  the  land.  He 
can  do  this  while  he  is  earning  enough  to  keep  himself  and  to  put 
something  by.  But  he  needs  to  be  free  to  move  about,  and  to 
accept  anything  that  is  offered  to  him  if  he  feels  that  the  experienco 
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is  likely  to  be  nselul.  A  few  months  will  teach  him  enough, 
it  he  is  fairl}'  quick  to  learn.  Then  his  wile  and  his  children  can 
go  out  with  contident  gladness. 

I  know  there  are  often  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this 
advice.  How,  in  many  cases,  is  the  family  to  live  while  the 
breadwinner  is  absent  ?  Well,  some  means  ought  to  be  found, 
if  possible,  by  saving  up  beforehand,  or  by  the  help  of  relatives. 
It  may  make  just  the  difference  beween  failure  and  success. 


THE   CITIES   OF   SASKATCHEWAN 

I.— Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert. 

"  The  future  of  Canada  lies  west  of  Winnipeg  !  " 

Of  these  words,  spoken  to  me  many  years  ago  in  Montreal, 
I  have  thought  many  times  as  the  train  has  jogged  on  over  the 
prairie,  across  the  wonderful  wheat  land  which  lay  for  so  long 
neglected,  its  silence  broken  only  a  few  times  a  3'ear  b}'  the  fur 
traders'  dog-trains,  with  their  jingHng  bells. 

Nine  hundred  miles  long,  and  at  least  fu'e  hundred  broad, 
stretch  these  rich  steppes  of  marvellously  fertile  virgin  black 
earth,  with  clay  below,  all  ready  for  the  plough.  Hour  after 
hour,  all  da\'  and  all  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  too,  you  watch, 
rolling  away  on  either  hand  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  the  green  plains, 
golden  in  August,  whose  produce  is  to  make  Canada  the  country 
of  the  twentieth  centur}',  and  to  bring  forth  a  new  nation,  one 
of  the  mightiest  on  earth. 

Over  the  territory  once  held  to  be  valueless  glacial  solitudes, 
trains  are  every  day  and  ev'ery  night  pressing  on  one  another's 
heels  loaded  vvith  settlers  eager  to  share  in  the  new-found  pros- 
perity. No  rush  to  the  goldfields  has  ever  been  anything  like  so 
stupendous  as  this. 

Out  of  the  Colonist  car  windows  lean  forth  wondering  faces. 
They  are  wondering  chiefl}',  I  fancy,  if  the  train  will  ever  stop. 
They  look  across  the  prairie  with  open-mouthed  interest,  and 
ask  excitedly  how  far  they  have  yet  to  go.  There  are  not  many 
British  faces  among  them — mostly  dark-skinned,  swarthy  features, 
or  lean,  shrewd  American^looking  lantern  jaws.  The  Britons 
must  be  inside  asleep.  For  there  are  plenty  of  them  on  the  emigrant 
trains.  More  settlers  are  dribbling  into  Canada — compared  with 
the  size  of  the  country  the  numbers  are  mereK'  a  dribble — -from 
the  United  Kingdom  than  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe, 
and  long  may  the  case  remain  so,  provided  only  that  we  send  the 
light  sort. 

On  and  on  over  the  green  plains.  Now  and  then  a  view  of  a 
snug  farmhouse  with  big  out-buildings.   Here  and  there  a  plough- 
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man.  Once  and  again  a  rig  (which  is  Canadian  for  trap)  driving 
along  a  prairie  trail.  There  are  no  roads  to  speak  of.  Possibly 
there  never  will  be.  Roads,  as  agents  of  ci\-ilisation,  have  been 
superseded  b}'  railways.  In  a  country  of  immense  distances 
trunk  roads  are  not  wanted.  Everybody  and  everything  goes 
by  train.  This  has  drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages.  The  railway 
is  a  short  cut  to  civilisation,  but  a  short  cut  often  causes  one  to 
miss  something  in  the  way  of  scenery. 

There  will  never  be  any  villages  "in  Canada.  One  misses  the 
little  clusters  of  red-roofed  cottages  round  an  ivy-grown  church 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  the  English  landscape.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  communities  between  groups  of  farms,  a 
mile  or  so  apart,  and  the  towns. 

The  towns  all  begin  in  the  same  way — a  station,  a  "  hotel,"  a 
few  wooden  houses  dumped  down  on  the  prairie,  then  a  bank, 
and  a  church,  and  a  liver}',  and  a  store.  And,  as  soon  as  they 
get  that  far,  the  inhabitants  begin  to  speculate  as  to  how  quickh' 
they  will  reach  "  the  100,000  mark."  The  first  substantial 
building  to  be  put  up  is  always  the  bank.  From  the  marble- 
pillared  Montreal  palace  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  downwards  the 
temples  of  finance  stand  out  strikingly  everywhere.  Very  natural 
in  a  new  country  where  the  banker  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the 
drama  of  development. 

Even  the  smallest  places,  even  isolated  farmhouses,  have  the 
telephone.  It  helps  lonely  folks  on  the  prairie  to  feel  that  they 
are  in  touch  with  human  kind.  A  farmer's  wife  told  me  it  did 
her  "  no  end  of  good  "  to  ring  up  a  neighbour  and  chat  a  little. 
Electric  hglit  is  another  con\-enience  which  the  new  towns  arrange 
for  at  once.  And  the  "  cinema "  is  not  far  behind.  I  have 
seen  "  picture  palaces "  in  tiny  places  where  they  could  not 
possibly  cover  expenses  even,  and  wondered  why.  A  little  later, 
when  the  place  has  grown,  the  proprietor  reaps  the  harvest  of  his 
enterprise  in  being  "  first  there."  The  profits  to  be  made  in 
this  way  are  enormous.  I  know  a  man  in  Moose  Jaw  who  bought 
for  /150  a  half  share  in  a  picture  theatre  when  the  town  was  in 
the  half- developed  stage.  Now  he  could  sell  it  for  £7,000  if  he 
chose.     But  he  does  not  choose. 

I  should  have  mentioned  grain  elevators  among  the  features  of 
these  new  little  towns.  This  province  6f  Saskatchewan  (next  to 
Manitoba)  is  one  long  spread  of  rich  wheat-lands.  You  may 
drive  for  whole  long  days  through  harvest-fields.  Then  you 
understand  why  the  elevators  are  so  many  in  number.  There 
are  well  over  a  thousand  of  them  through  the  West,  standing, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  railway  track  at  points  most  convenient  for  the 
farmers. 

To  these  the  grain  is  carted  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over, 
and  sold  to  the  Elevator  Company'.  The  farmer  gets  rather  less 
lor  it  than  he  would  if  he  sent  it  to  a  distant  grain  merchant, 
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but  he  gets  his  money  at  once.  Then  the  companies  dispose  of 
it  as  best  they  can,  sending  some  off  at  once  to  be  shipped  before 
the  lake  ports  ai'e  closed  by  ice  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  holding  the  rest  until  they  are  open  again  next  year. 

If  you  aie  going  on  to  the  land,  you  will  very  likely  be  bound, 
when  you  leave  Winnipeg,  for  some  farm  in  Saskatchewan, 
Presently  we  ^^ill  see  ^hat  life  on  a  farm  is  like.  But  lust  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  bigger  towns  in  this  pro^■ince,  Wlien  I  lirst 
travelled  through  Canada  seven  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  dis- 
courage any  kind  of  emigration  from  Britain  but  that  of  men  who 
would  do  farm-work.  Now  conditions  have  altered.  There  li 
need  of  good  workmen  of  every  kind.  As  the  number  of  people 
on  the  land  has  multiplied,  and  the  hanx^ts  have  brought  money 
rolling  in  so  fast,  the  growth  of  towns  has  been  astonisliingly 
rapid.  Indeed,  they  cannot  get  themselves  built  quickly  enough. 
Here  are  the  wagorates  that  are  now  being  paid  on  building 
jobs  in  Saskatoon,  a  city  with  an  immense  farming  district  to 
supply,  which  has  doubled  its  population  in  twelve  months,  and 
now  proclaims  its  numbers  to  be  not  far  off  30,000. 

Bricklayers,  2S,  lod  an  hour  Blacksmiths,  is,  5d,  to  is,  lod. 

Plasterers,  2s,  6d.  to  2s,  lod,  an  an  hour 

an  hour  Structural  steel  erectors,  2s.  an 

Carpenters,  2S.  an  hour  hour 

Plumbers,  2s,  6d.  to  2s.  SM.  an     General  labourers,  2s.  to  2s.  6  J. 

hour  an  hour 
Painters,  is,  Sd.  an  hour. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  marked  drop  in  these  wages. 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  the  Board  of  Trade  Commissioner  told 
me,  "  Saskatoon  has  merely  started.  Over  two  million  pounds' 
worth  of  buildings  will  be  begun  in  1913."  (Boards  of  Trade,  I 
should  explain,  are  societies  composed  of  business  men ;  their 
object  is  to  assist  business,  not  to  hinder  it,  as  our  Government 
Board  of  Trade  does.) 

In  other  trades  the  following  wages  can  De  earned  by  hard 
work  and  moderate  skill 

Electricians,  is,  8d.  an  hour  Compositors,  £4  5s,  a  week 

Machinists,  is.  4d.  to  is.  8d.  an  Tailors,  f^  a  suit 

hour  MillinersT  £12   to  /20  a  month 

Tinsmiths,  is,  lod.  an  hour  Dressmakers,  /lo  to  £15  a 
]  ronmouldei-s,  is,  6d,  an  hour  month 

Sheet  metal  workers,  is,  3d.  to  Grocery  salesmen,  /12  a  month, 

IS.  lod.  an  hour  and  more  if  worth  it 

"More  if  worth  it."  That  is  one  of  Canada's  mottoes.  At 
home  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  feel  that  they  are  "  woi-fh 
more,"  but  the  opportunity  never  comes  to  prove  it.     In  Canada 
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the  opportunities  are  lying  about  thick  on  the  grotind  for  all  to 
pick  up.  "  If  you  don't  at  first  succeed  "  in  finding  one  to  your 
taste,  you  can' "try,  try,  try  again."  In  Britain  it  is  held  to 
be  foolish  to  throw  up  a  job,  however  uncongenial,  because  the 
struggle  for  another  will  be  so  hard  and  long.  In  Canada  it  is 
considered  foolish  to  keep  on  at  the  same  job  for  any  length  of 
time,  even  if  you  like  it.  For  you  may  be  missing  something 
better  ! 

Here  is  a  letter  I  had  at  the  close  of  1912  from  a  business  man 
in  Saskatoon : 

Our  chronic  difficulty  has  all  along  been  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  labour.  We  ai^e  always  short — particularly 
of  men  in  any  way  associated  with  the  building  business, 
with  the  exception  of  Stonemasons. 

For  at  least  five  yeaxs  past  we  have  not  had  a  single  idle 
man  upon  our  streets,  unless  he  were  deliberately  so.  For 
the  past  month  I  have  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  hire  a 
man  to  take  about  half  a  load  of  ashes  from  my  cellar,  and 
have  offered  $2. 00  (8s.)  for  this  slight  service,  which  will 
involve  probably  two  hours'  work. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  working  people  become  so  infer- 
nally independent.  The  law  of  reaction  appears  verv 
pronounced.  At  home  they  were  glad  to  do  anything ; 
here  they  hesitate  to  do  everything,  and  pick  and  choose 
their  jobs  in  a  fastidious  and,  if  1  may  use  the  term,  epicurean 
manner. 

You  see,  in  the  Old  Country,  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  wearing  out  their  hearts  and  the  soles  of  their  boots  in  an 
effort  to  secure  employment.  Here  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot — employers  are  rushing  around  in  an  effort  to  secure 
men. 

The  only  man  I  heard  complain  in  Saskatoon  was  a  newspaper 
reporter.  He  was  a  weakling.  He  suffered  from  bronchitis. 
He  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  soft,  muggy  climate  of  Manchester, 
where  he  came  from.  Six  pounds  a  week  was  his  salary,  only  a 
little  more  than  the  compositors  earn  who  put  his  reports  into 
t3-pe.  Newspaper  work  in  Canada  is  at  present  badly  paid.  I 
should  not  advise  anyone  to  go  out  with  the  idea  of  adopting  it 
as  a  permanent  occupation.  Use  it  as  a  crutch,  a  temporarv 
gain-bread.  In  time  it  will  be  well  paid,  as  it  is  in  the  United 
iStates.     But  for  the  moment  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  attract. 

Prince  Albert  is  smaller  than  Saskatoon,  but  it  is  "  thinking 
big "  also.  "  Twelve  thousand  inhabitants,"  I  was  told  with 
exultation,  "  and  more  coming  in  on  every  train."  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  figure,  nor  have  I  now.  But  one  becomes 
sceptical  about  populations  in  Western  Canada.  One  asks 
"  How  many  people  are  there  here  ?  "    One's  informant  takes  a 
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deep  breath,  looks  one  lull  in  the  eye  to  see  how  mnch  will  be 
swallowed,  and  names  the  largest  figure  he  can  think  of.  If  it 
arouses  astonishment,  he  adds  quickly,  "  There  or  thereabouts." 
One's  scepticism  is  increased  by  the  ridicule  which  the  new  towns 
pour  upon  each  other's  censuses.  Yet  all  this  keenness  is  a  good, 
healthy  sign. 

Prince  Albert  has  a  fine  situation  on  the  high  south  bank  of 
the  Saskatchewan  river.  It  is  proud  of  its  water  front,  and 
has  laid  this  out  in  a  manner  that  will  make  it  one  day  a  beautiful 
city.     Hear  a  local  enthusiast : 

"  Nature  has  laid  her  finger  lovingly  on  the  whole  countryside, 
and  has  created  a  picture  particularly  refreshing  to  the  eye 
jaded  with  the  dull  monotony  of  the  endless  prairie.  Beautiful 
river  scener}^  picturesque  wooded  heights,  pleasant  stretches 
of  farm  lands,  all  combine  to  make  a  pleasant  variety  of  tone 
and  colour,  creating  a  district  in  which  the  most  fastidious 
would  be  glad  to  make  his  home. 

"  The  city  has  also  called  in  artificial  aid  to  supplement  the 
beauty  of  Nature.  Handsome  boulevards  and  flower-bedecked 
gardens  greet  you  wherever  you  go,  all  culminating  in  the  beau- 
tiful city  hall  square,  with  its  cool,  green  turf,  splashing  fountain, 
and  bandstand.  A  city  garden  has  also  been  made  on  the  river 
bank,  and  tends  to  assist  the  silvery  flowing  water  in  providing 
a  landscape  view  almost  impossible  to  rival  in  any  other  part  of 
Canada. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  many  social,  sporting, 
and  educational  attractions  possessed  by  this  city,  all  of  which 
help  to  create  a  civic  atmosphere  at  its  very  best.  A  handsome 
theatre,  many  moving  picture  halls,  picturesque  fair  grounds 
and  race  track,  a  gun  club,  a  rifle  association,  and  many  well- 
appointed  social  and  sporting  clubs  all  help  to  promote  amuse- 
ment and  sport  for  all." 

The  development  of  the  city  is  made  certain  b}'  the  rapid 
filling  up  of  the  country  round  about  (especially  suitable  for 
mixed  farming),  and  by  the  projected  harnessing  of  the  La 
Colle  Falls,  which  will  give  ten  thousand  horse-power  of  electri- 
city and  make  manufacturing  cheap.  They  are  building  fast 
in  anticipation,  so  fast  that  bricklayers  can  get  30s.  a  day  (35. 
an  hour).     They  are  scarce  still,  in  spite  of  that. 

An  old  Public  School  boy  I  met  in  Prince  Albert  told  me 
how  he  had  tried  going  back  to  England,  and  how  the  experiment 
had  failed.  "  I  came  out  and  stayed  si.x  years,  mostly  engineer- 
ing. Then  I  had  the  offer  of  a  good  job  at  home.  I  thought  I 
was  lucky,  but  I  soon  found  I  had  forgotten  what  life  in  England 
was  like.  After  four  months  I  walked  into  my  managing 
director's  office,  and  said  I  wanted  to  resign.  He  was  astonished. 
He  asked  me  why.  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  the  plain  truth  is  you're 
too  slow,  and  the  whole  countr\-'s  too  slow.'     So  back  I  came 
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to  Canada,  and  it  was  like  coming  home,  except  that  my  people 
were  not  here.  That  was  five  years  ago.  Now  I'm  here  '  for 
keeps.'  " 

If  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  be  ever  built  it  will  start  from 
Prince  Albert.  The  hope  is  that  grain  could  be  sent  to  the 
Arctic  (600  miles),  and  shipp<;d  thence  to  Liverpool,  which  is 
no  further  distant  from  Hudson's  Bay  shore  than  it  is  from 
Montreal.  Tliis  would  be  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage. 
It  would  also  help  to  reli/n-e  the  pressure  upon  railways  and 
elevators  and  Lake  Superior  grain-ships  during  autumn  and 
early  winter.  This  would  be  a  shorter  and  cheaper  route  for 
emigrants,  too  ;  and  cattle  sent  by  it  to  England  would  arrive 
in  better  condition,  having  only  a  thirty-six  hours'  train  journey 
instead  of  five  days. 

But  the  report  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  see  what  the  conditions  w"ere  in  these  Arctic  waters 
during  the  months  when  the  grain  would  be  seeking  shipment 
suggests  that  the  project  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
the  dangers  of  ice.  Ordinary  Atlantic  cargo-boats  and  liners 
would  be  of  no  use.  Special  ice-breaking  ships  would  have  to 
be  built  for  the  route,  and  these  would  only  be  able  to  carry 
about  half  the  usual  cargo.  Also  they  would  need  to  be  hea\dly 
insured. 

The  railway  will  be  carried  some  distance.  That  is  certain. 
The  Dominion  Government  promised  it  to  keep  the  West  quiet, 
and  they  will  not  dare  to  go  back  upon  their  word  yet  awhile. 
A  "  railway  pohcy  "  is  a  short  cut  to  popularity  in  any  new 
country.  Opponents  of  new  lines  are  denounced  as  enemies  to 
their  country.  Whether  this  new  line  is  really  desirable  or  not 
does  not  affect  the  question.  "  Shall  it  be  built  ?  "  But  it 
wheat  can  be  sent  through  the  Panama  Canal  \vithout  "  heating  " 
and  "sprouting,"  then  the  West  will  have  a  better  outlet  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  scheme  will  be  quietly  dropped. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  CANADIAN 

BOY 

In  all  the  new  cities  of  the  New  Canadians  the  finest  buildings 
are  the  Schools  and  the  Banks.  Both  are  necessary  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  population.  The  Banks  help  the  New 
Canadians  to  make  the  most  of  the  country's  resources.  The 
Schools  help  them,  or  should  help  them,  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  a  jinc  thing  that  these  new  cities  are  proud  of  their  Schools 
and  Uni\-crsities.     The  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
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and  Alberta  have  each  a  Univcrsitj^.  Calgan',  as  I  have  m?ntioned, 
is  founding  one  of  its  own.  Other  cities  will  surely  follow  this  lead. 
Funds  are  willingly  subscribed  for  buildings  and  endo\\'ment. 
The  value  of  special  studies  is  admitted.  The  advantage  of 
general  culture  is  no  longer  decried. 

Elementary  education  is  free  in  the  West,  ever3rwhere,  indeed, 
save  in  Quebec.  Almost  every^vhere  boys  and  girls  go  to  the 
same  schools,  and  compete  with  one  another  in  the  same  classes. 
If  you  pass  a  school  about  lunch-time  you  see  them  running  out 
together,  a  sight  strange  to  our  eyes.  In  the  Elementary  Schools 
they  do  not  stay  after  they  are  fourteen,  but  many  High  Schools 
mix  older  girls  and  boys,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  is  a  better  plan  than  keeping 
them  apart,  as  we  do  in  Britain.  I  asked  many  people  their 
opinions ;  they  mostly  thought  co-education  was  useful.  It  made 
the  boys  work  harder,  they  said,  so  as  to  keep  ahead  of  the  girls, 
who  were,  as  a  rule,  quicker  and  more  attentive,  but  not  capable 
of  such  steady  application.  Also,  it  made  the  boys  gentler  in 
their  manners,  said  the  defenders  of  the  system  ;  and  it  fostered 
friendships  between  the  sexes,  which  helped  towards  a  better 
understanding. 

Those  who  did  not  approve  of  the  "  mixing  "  plan  denounced 
it  for  making  boys  "  soft  "  and  girls  "hard."  They  said  it  was 
apt  to  lead  to  precocious  love  affairs,  to  passing  of  "  silly  "  notes, 
and  so  on.  Those  who  maintain  that  woman's  charm  depends 
upon  her  being  unlike  man,  and  crowned,  in  his  eyes,  with  a  halo 
of  mystery,  dishke  a  system  which  destroys,  they  say,  both  the 
mystery  and  the  mihkeness. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  Canada  arc  women,  and  they  favour 
co-education.  For  one  tiling,  it  helps  them  to  keep  order.  The 
discipline  of  the  schools  is  not  strict,  but  it  is  fairly  good,  especially 
when  one  allows  for  the  unruly  nature  of  young  Canadians.  They 
do  not  like  taking  orders  from  anybody,  cither  pasents  or  teachers. 
When  they  grow  up  they  are  inclined  sometimes  to  show  their 
independence  by  being  nide.  And  they  are  disinclined  to  submit 
themselves  to  any  form  of  military  ser\icc. 

Ninety  out  of  every  hmidred  men  ser\ung  in  the  Canadian  ]Militia 
and  Volunteers  were  either  born  in  Britain  or  arc  the  sons  of 
parents  who  were.  After  the  first  generation  the  descendants  of 
settlers  from  Home  lose,  in  most  cases,  the  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  defence  of  their  country'.  Those  who  do  join  the  miHtary 
forces  are  splendidly  enthusiastic.  At  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
the  Volunteer  troopers  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  the  hire 
of  their  horses  when  they  furnished  guards  of  honour  for  the 
Duke  of  Connaught ;  and  horses  in  these  cities  cannot  be  hired 
under  thirty  shillings  a  day.  The  Vancouver  Highlanders  are 
as  smart  and  keen  a  regiment  as  any  in  the  Empire.  But 
their  enthusiasm  does  not  seem  to  be  infectious.    The  Canadian 
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young  man  is,  at  present,  rather  too  ready  to  believe 
war  '*  unintelligent,"  battleships  "  sheer  waste,"  and  volunteering 
"  fooler}'." 

Yet  Canada,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  the  necessity  of  "  wasting  " 
money  on  battleships  in  the  present  state  of  world-politics.  And 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  young  Canadian 
is  unpatriotic.  He  has  a  deep  love  and  admiration  for  Canada. 
He  is  proud  of  belonging  to  the  British  Empire.  He  honours  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  Throne. 

These  feelings  are  systematically  fostered  in  the  Canadian 
schools,  which  set  English  schools  an  example  they  might  well 
follow.  "  The  Maple  Leaf  "  and  "  Oh,  Canada  "  are  sung  con- 
stantly by  school  children.  The  Union  Jack  is  saluted.  Stories 
are  told  of  the  great  deeds  done  for  Britain  in  the  past.  I  once 
travelled  several  hundred  miles  by  train  on  Empire  Day,  and  at 
every  place  we  ran  through,  town  or  village,  there  were  children's 
celebrations  going  on — parades,  processions,  public  meetings, 
at  which  small  boys  and  girls  recited  patriotic  pieces  and  their 
parents  hstened  with  delight. 

All  this  has  its  effect  upon  plastic  minds  ready  to  receive  any 
impressions  which  parents  and  teachers  care  to  make  upon  them. 
Canadians  are  tremendously  enthusiastic  about  Canada.  They 
are  more  quietly  devoted  to  the  Empire  of  which  she  vnl\  one  day 
be  the  leading  State.  But  no  direct  effort  is  made  to  implant 
a  love  for  modem  England  in  Canadian  hearts,  nor  do  I  think 
that  this  love  springs  up  of  its  own  accord.  Canada  judges 
England  calmly  and  impartially,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
members  of  the  same  family  usually  regard  one  another.  But 
members  of  a  family  have  a  way  of  rall\nng  round  any  one  of  their 
number  who  is  vihned  or  attacked.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that,  although  Canada  criticises  England  freely,  and  sometimes 
severely,  she  will  be  the  first  to  help  her  again,  as  she  did  in 
South  Africa,  v/henever  need  shall  arise. 

The  young  Canadians  think  the  young  Englishman  slow.  His 
mind  is  certainly  not  so  alert  as  theirs.  In  Canadian  schools  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  give  their  own  views,  to  ask  questions, 
and  to  discuss  things  informally  wth  their  teachers.  The  teachers 
have  to  be  mentally  agile  themselves  or  the  children  lose  respect 
for  them.  They  are,  as  a  class,  keen,  pubHc-spirited,  interesting 
in  their  talk  ;  their  influence,  I  believe,  is  deep  and  excellent. 

In  country  districts  the  schoolmaster  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  local  "  bigwigs."  The  schoolmistress  is  invited  out  ever\-- 
where  and  made  much  of.  Their  advice  is  asked  about  books. 
Literary  disputes  are  referred  to  them  (as  to  whether  Marie  Corelli 
and  Hall  Caine  are  really  the  same  person,  for  example  ;  or  whether 
the  Spenser  who  wrote  "  Social  Statics  "  was  also  author  of  "  The 
Faery  Queen  ").  This  helps  to  make  up  for  the  poorness  of  their 
pay.     lUany  earn  less  than  £ioo  a  year,  and  thou?i)  rates  are 
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improving  graduallj',  it  will  be  long  before  the  leaching  pro- 
fession can  compete  for  the  best  minds  against  business  and 
industrial  occupations. 

Life  at  a  Canadian  University  is  very  different  from  the 
pleasant,  social,  gossiping,  leisurely  existence  of  undergraduates 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Canadian  Universities  are  more 
like  the  Scottish.  They  are  organised  for  sohd  work,  not  for  play, 
or  for  training  up  a  "class  to  govern.  ^Nlany  students  support 
themselves  entirely.  In  the  vacations  they  have  to  earn  the  money 
to  keep  them  during  term.  Some  of  them  go  railway  surveying, 
some  become  harvesters  and  threshers,  some  get  engagements 
as  waiters.  You  never  feel  quite  sure  that  the  young  man  who 
serves  you  at  table  may  not  be  training  for  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 
I  have  heard  of  undergraduates  making  as  much  as  /loo  by  Long 
^'acation  work,  with  their  board  and  lodging  thrown  in. 

The  fees  for  Uni\'ersity  courses  are  cheap,  and  there  arc  many 
scholarships.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  young  man  of  moderate 
ability,  if  he  adds  industr^^  to  it,  to  pass  from  Elementary  to  High 
School,  and  from  High  School  to  University,  without  costing  his 
parents  anything  except  his  "  keep."  Usually  the  students 
board  with  families,  or  take  lodgings,  but  the  Universities  are 
now  beginning  to  see  the  advantages,  social  and  economical,  of 
the  "  living-in  "  system.  At  Toronto  there  is  an  excellent  hostel 
where  residence  costs  only  six  pounds  a  month.  Outside,  the 
undergraduate  could  not  Hve  for  less  than  iGs.  to  20s.  a  week. 
At  Edmonton  they  have  started  something  similar,  called 
Dormitories,  with  the  view  of  reducing  students'  expenses  and 
stimulating  espirit  de  corps. 

In  the  mass  Canadian  University  men  appear  to  be  better 
educated  than  English  University  men,  because  their  education 
is  more  closely  in  touch  with  hfe.  They  have  almost  always  more 
desire  to  learn,  and  a  more  \-ivid  interest  in  Hfe.  They  are  more  in 
earnest  about  it.  In  the  West  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find 
a  young  Canadian  without  active  occupation,  however  well  off 
his"  father  might  be.  In  the  East  there  are  some,  but  they  are 
looked  down  on.  I  was  being  told  one  day  of  a  certain  girl's 
engagement  to  be  married.  Her  uncle  was  telling  me,  with  acute 
disapproval.  The  young  man  was  a  "  rotter,"  he  declared.  Why  .■' 
Because  he  lived  on  his  capital,  and  "  did  nothing  "  but  amuse 
himself  by  travelUng  and  placing  games. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  as  this  which  on  another  day  made  a 
schoolboy  friend  of  mine  angry  because  a  seedy  fellow  asked  us 
to  give  him  "  the  price  of  a  drink."  A  young  EngUshman  would 
have  said,  "  Poor  beggar,  let  him  have  it !  "  The  5'oung  Canadian 
had  no  sympathy  at  all.  "  He  can  earn  it  if  he  wants  it,"  he  said. 
A  soundly  practical  view, 

I  think  this  healthy  contempt  for  begging  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  children  of  all  classes,  rich  and  middling  and  poor. 
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all  go  to  the  same  schools  and  sit  on  the  same  benches.  The 
Englishman  often  has  a  perverted  and  rather  maudlin  pity  for 
"the  poor"  because  he  does  not  know  anything  about  them. 
He  judges  them,  not  individually,  as  he  judges  men  and  women 
of  the  "  comfortable  classes,"  but  in  the  lump.  He  looks  upon 
them  not  as  people  who  are  exactly  Uke  all  other  people,  but  as 
A  Problem.  In  some  directions  he  makes  fooHsh  allowances  for 
them,  in  others  he  expects  far  too  much.  All  this  is  due  to  the 
classes  being  kept  entirely  apart. 

In  Canada  there  is  no  such  separation,  and  there  never  can 
be  so  long  as  all  children  are  sent  to  school  together.  This  affects 
usefully  both  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor.  It  gives  the  latter 
more  self-respect,  and  therefore  more  energy  ;  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  palisaded  off  by  reason  of  their  poverty.  It 
prevents  the  well-to-do  from  thinking  about  "  the  poor  "  in  the 
lump,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different  species.  Another  great 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  forces  the  children  from  poor 
homes  to  be  kept  clean  and  tidy.  I  know  efforts  are  made  to 
enforce  this  in  England,  even  in  London.  But  where  the 
cliildren  are  all  of  much  the  same  class  the  standard  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  high. 

There  is  far  less  "  cramming "  in  Canadian  schools  than  in 
ours.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  make  little  hands  and  httle 
minds  do  things  and  discover  things  for  themselves.  All  the 
conditions  of  his  life  tend  to  make  the  Canadian  boy  more  self- 
reliant  than  most  English  boys.  He  has,  if  he  lives  in  the  country, 
to  take  his  part  early  in  the  work  of  farm  or  ranch.  And  even 
if  he  be  a  town-dweller  there  are  sure  to  be  opportunities  near 
by  for  living  a  wild  life.  He  will  be  accustomed  to  camping  out, 
to  handling  a  rod  and  a  gun,  to  managing  a  canoe,  perhaps  a  sail- 
boat, to  sleeping  rough,  and  keeping  a  watch  for  \nld  animals, 
and  finding  his  way  about. 

The  games  he  plays  are  not  so  important  to  him,  therefore,  as 
they  arc  to  English  boys.  Cricket  is  played  in  the  East  and  in 
British  Columbia,  the  Far  West,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  Prajric 
Provinces.  Football  is  gaining  ground.  Lawn  Tennis  is  very 
popular.  But  the  game  which  attracts  most  attention  is  Base- 
ball. Seven  years  ago  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  said  in  his  book  on  the 
Dominion  of  that  day  that  this  game  "  had  a  certain  following." 
Last  year  when  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  driving  through 
Toronto,  he  saw  a  crowd,  and  said  to  his  A.D.C.,  "  What  a 
mass  of  people  !  There  must  be  a  fire  there."  He  discovered, 
however,  that  they  were  looking  at  boards  outside  a  newspaper 
office  on  which  the  results  of  baseball  matches  were  being 
displayed. 

Fortunately  for  him,  the  Canadian  boy  has  no  illusion  about  the 
superior  respectability  of  a  black  coat  over  sliirtsleeves  or  a 
mechanic's  "  overall."    That  doctrine  is  a  curse  to  England. 
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The  Canadians  cannot  even  understand  it.  There  the  young 
men  do  not  want  to  be  clerks.  If  clerks  were  well  paid,  they 
might  be  more  ready  to  sit  on  stools  and  tot  up  figures.  But  clerks 
are  badly  paid. 

In  banks,  for  example,  the  hours  are  longer  and  the  salaries 
smaller  than  they  aj'e  in  England.  Bank  clerks  in  Canada  used 
to  be  looked  upon  very  much  as  clerks  in  Government  offices 
are  wth  us.  Their  occupation  gave  them  a  certain  social 
standing.  That  is  so  no  longer.  Some  of  the  banks  are,  there- 
fore, finding  it  hard,  I  beheve,  to  keep  up  their  staffs.  The 
opportunities  outside  are  so  infinitely  more  attractive. 

In  years  past  £200  a  year  was  considered  a  good  salary,  and 
/400  a  year  a  small  fortune.  But  with  increased  prosperity 
has  come  increased  cost  of  Hving.  Now  those  salaries  are  looked 
doAvn  upon.  And  the  great  majority  of  bank  clerks  do  not  get 
even  as  much  as  £200  a  year.  I  have  seen  it  calculated  that 
of  a  thousand  in  Toronto  650  are  paid  less  than  £160  a  year.  A 
young  man  of  enterprise  and  shrewdness,  if  he  goes  into  the  Real 
Estate  business  (buying  and  selling  land),  can  earn  as  much  as 
that  in  each  one  of  the  twelve  months. 

Here  is  an  example.  A  young  man  in  Winnipeg,  employed  as  a 
telegraphist,  went  in  for  Real  Estate  in  his  spare  time.  He  has 
made  £40,000  in  six  years.  In  Vancouver  there  is  a  3'oung  man 
who  began  his  career  not  many  years  ago  by  peddling  eggs.  He 
paved  a  httle  money  and  started  a  little  office.  Now  he  is  one 
of  the  biggest  Real  Estate  men  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Examples  of  this  kind  turn  the  Canadian  boy's  mind  to  thoughts 
of  b\isiness  rather  than  of  learning.  He  wants  his  education, 
primary,  secondary,  and,  above  all,  university,  to  be  of  some 
"  use  "  to  him.  There  is  a  danger  of  this  being  insisted  upon 
too  heavily.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  Canadian  System  of 
Education,  healthy  and  vigorous  though  it  be,  turning  out  skilled 
engineers,  mining  and  farming  experts,  electricians,  and  plumbers, 
men  with  a  closer  knowledge  of  certain  fines  in  commerce  or  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  instead  of  really  educated  men. 

There  is  another  danger.  Canadian  girls  are  advancing  in 
general  culture  (horrible  but  handy  expression  !)  more  quickly, 
I  fancy,  than  the  young  men.  They  are  reading  more  widely. 
They  are  training  their  taste  to  accord  with  the  newest  notions 
in  decorative  art  and  music.  Their  minds  are  becoming  steeped 
in  the  idea  of  Woman's  freer  outlook  and  Woman's  wider  field. 
I  have  watched  many  married  lovers  drawing  httle  by  Uttle  apart. 
At  first  it  is  scarcely  noticed.  He  hkes  musical  comedies.  She 
prefers  Ibsen  or  Maeterhnck.  He  is  satisfied  with  oleo-hthographs 
of  Landseer  or  Leader.  She  turns  these  out,  substitutes  photo- 
types of  Fra  Angehco  and  Botticelli,  or  buys  good  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  Velasquez.  These  are  straws  which  show  the  set  of  the 
wind. 
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'Month  by  month  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  them  deepens. 
They  talk '  less  and  less.  They  irritate  one  another.  Worst 
of  all,  she  discovers  that  he  has  no  sense  of  humour,  which  is  very 
often  true.  And  more  marriages  have  been  spUt  by  a  difference 
in  the  sense  of  humour  than  by  all  the  cruelties  and  infidehties 
of  women,  all  the  fickleness  and  t\Tanny  of  men.  So  you  see  them 
sit,  glum  and  tongue-tied ;  he  dully  wondering  what  is  the  trouble, 
she  turning  over  in  her  quick  brain  schemes  for  escaping,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  level  with  their  wives  or  sweet- 
hearts, Canadian  young  men  cannot  afford  to  apply  all  their 
energ}'  of  spirit  and  intellect  to  "  getting  on." 


THE    CITIES    OF    SASKATCHEWAN 

IT. — RnciN.'i  AND  Moose  Jaw. 

The  good  fortune  of  Saskatoon  lies  in  having  no  rival  city 
near  to  share  in  the  business  of  distributing  necessities  and 
luxuries  among  a  ver}'  large  farming  population. 

Regina  and  Moose  Jaw,  on  the  contran,',  are  competitors. 
Thev  he  near  together.  Only  forty-two  miles  divide  them. 
Each  claims  to  be  the  "  great  distributing  and  manufacturing 
centre  of  the  Canadian  West."  This  rivalry  is  useful.  It 
means  that  both  cities  will  grow  to  greatness.  There  is  plenty 
of  chstributing  to  be  done;  enough  to  keep  them  both  busy, 
and  to  ensure  both  of  them  places  among  cities  of  the  first 
rarik. 

Regina  is  well  ahead,  so  far,  in  population.  She  declares 
40,000.  Bat  Moose  Jaw,  laying  claim  to  25,000,  plumply  accuses 
her  of  "  faking  "  the  census  returns.  Many  amusing  stories 
are  told  of  the  supposed  methods  of  the  census-takers.  Here 
is  one — a  very  old  one  revived,  I  fancy.  There  are  a  good 
many  Germans  in  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan.  All  the  women 
who  answered  "  Xein  "  ("  No  ")  to  the  question  "  Have  you 
any  children  ?  "  were  set  down,  so  Moose  Jaw  relates  with  a 
chuckle,  as  having  nine  !  That  is  how  these  cities  chaff  each 
other,  not  without  a  spice  oi  malice,  all  the  same. 

As  you  approach  ^loose  Jaw  you  see  sticking  up  above  the 
i"ools  and  chimneys  something  which  looks  hke  a  big  chiuch. 
I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  a  church.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  a  flour  mill  of  huge  size.  But  the  first  sight  of  it  set 
me  reflecting  upon  the  unimportant  part  which  churches  appear 
to  play  in  this  new  civilisation  as  compared  with  their  pro- 
minence in  the  civiHsation  which  is  passing  away.  All  towns 
and  villages  of  any  antiquity  in  Europe  are  built  round  churches. 
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Sometimes  the  church  was  there  before  the  town,  which  grew 
up  about  it  and  under  its  protection.  If  the  town  grew  b\- 
itseh,  it  never  failed  to  acknowledge  its  dependence  upon 
Abnighty  God  by  erecting  churches  which  overtopped  all  other 
buildings,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest  art  of  the  time. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Canada.  One  reason  is  the 
absence  of  any  national  form  of  religion.  The  two  bodies  which 
divide  the  largest  niunber  of  church-going  Canadians  are  the 
Methodist  and .  the  Presbyterian.  The  Anghcan  communion  is 
fairly  strong  in  certain  places — •mostly  places  where  there  exists 
a  large  official  element.  In  Regina  I  found  an  Anghcan  church 
crowded  to  the  doors  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  heard  this  was 
not  unusual.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Anglican  clerg}-  do  not  appeal  to 
the  mass  of  hearty,  busy  people  with  the  same  direct  personal 
accent  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists. 

These  two  sects  keep  up  a  warm  rivalry-  in  many  cities.  In 
Moose  Jaw,  for  example,  they  build  against  each  other,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  grown  rich  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  land  prices.  What  happens  is  this.  \Mien  a 
town  starts  the  churches  occupy  central  sites.  As  it  spreads 
these  sites  become  very  valuable.  The  churches  are  sold,  and 
others  built  upon  less  expensive  plots.  Time  slips  by,  and 
these  plots  also  command  high  prices.  Again  there  is  a  "  deal." 
Again  there  is  a  move. 

I  think  m3'self  that  the  churches  would  be  more  respected  if 
they  kept  their  central  positions,  and  said  to  anyone  offering 
to  buy  them  out :  "  We  are  not  money-making  concerns, 
thank  you.  Our  anxiety  is  not  for  shekels,  but  for  souls." 
But  I  admit  that  sentiment  belongs  rather  to  the  old  civilisation 
than  to  the  new. 

Nowhere  can  the  new  be  studied  to  better  effect  than  at  Moose 
Jaw.  It  is  a  city  where  everyone  is  "  on  the  make."  Even  the 
schoolboys  go  round  delivering  newspapers.  Not  poor  boys,  but 
boys  from  comfortable  homes,  belonging,  as  my  informant  put  it. 
to  the  best  families.  They  are  paid,  so  a  newspaper  owner  told 
me,  eight  shillings  for  the  morning  round,  six  for  the  evening. 
Some  do  both.  With  their  earnings  they  buv  "  lots  "  of  land,  and 
so  begin  their  business  career.  They  sell  their  lots  at  a  profit,  bu\' 
more,  start  bank  accounts,  and  are  some  of  theiu  quite  well  off 
by  their  own  exertions  at  eighteen. 

I  saw  a  number  of  these  young  men  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which 
is  a  big,  handsome,  completely  equipped  club.  A  member  assured 
me  that  "  you  don't  get  any  religion  handed  out  to  you  unless 
you  want  it."  The  "subscription  Ls  two  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
members  are  a  tliousand  in  number.  Two  pounds  is  a  small  sum 
to  the  prosperous  young  men  of  Moose  Jaw.  They  certainly  get 
good  value  for  their  money.  The  fine  gymnasium  would  alone  he 
worth  it.   Here,  at  five  o'clock  every  evening,  an  instructor  holds 
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a  physical  exercise  class.    All  kinds  of  business  men  stand  up  to 
be  drilled. 

Then,  on  the  intellectual  side,  there  are  lectures  and  classes. 
They  know  that  culture  has  its  value,  these  wide-awake  young 
men.  They  had  had  a  Dickens  celebration  just  before  I  was  there 
last.  Their  Y.M.C.A.  keeps  them  fit  and  active,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  These  institutions  are  very  much  alive  all  through 
the  West.  Their  buildings  attract  notice ;  their  members  are 
proud  to  belong  to  them.  They  are  very  useful  to  the  new  arrival, 
who,  if  he  be  fairly  quick  at  making  friends,  will  soon  find  himself 
in  the  swim. 

Anj'  stranger  who  puts  on  no  "  side,"  and  whose  manners  are 
pleasant,  can  reckon  upon  being  very  kindly  treated  by  Canadians. 
They  are  warm-hearted,  and  alwaj-s  ready  to  stretch  out  a  welcom- 
ing hand  if  they  think  it  will  be  Veadily  grasped  ;  and  once  they 
liave  given  their  friendship  they  do  all  they  can  to  show  it. 
They  help  in  business  as  well  as  socially.  Many  a  young  man 
has  had  his  foot  planted  on  the  ladder  of  success  quite  early  in 
his  Canadian  experience  b}'  friends  he  has  made  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Another  club  in  Moose  j  aw  which  helps  to  keep  the  city  ]i\-ely 
is  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Societj-.  Plays  and  light  operas  are 
capitally  acted.  There  is  another  societj^  in  Regina,  and  the 
members  exchange  performances,  which  keeps  up  the  standard 
of  effort.  Both  cities  like  to  be  called,  and  deserve  to  be  called, 
"  musical."  I  remember  reading,  while  I  was  in  Regina,  Mrs. 
Borden's  remark  about  "  cultivated  Englishwomen  not  being 
wanted  in  Canada."  I  knew  what  ;Mrs.  Borden  meant,  but  I  felt 
that  it  was  one  of  those  remarks  which  would  have  been  better 
expressed  differentlj-.  It  gave  a  number  of  people  in  England  the 
impression  that  the  women  of  Canada  were  uncultivated.  That 
is.  of  course,  ridiculous  to  anyone  who  knows ;  but  the  mass  of 
Enghsh  people  do  not  know,  and  some  of  their  beliefs  about 
Canada  arc  still  most  amusing. 

I  treasure  up  memories  of  several  homes  in  this  cilv  where 
dainty  charm  goes  hand  in  hand  with  quick  intelligence.  I  like 
to  think  of  one  in  particular.  I  see  rooms,  not  large,  which  whisper 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms.  The  daughters  of  this 
home  go  every  day  to  an  office.  I  should  like  to  present  them  to 
those  who  talk  about  girls  losing  their  "  delicate  bloom  "  by 
contact  with  the  workaday  world.  The  truth  is  that  in  Canada 
they  have  discovered  the  secret  by  which  women  can  remain 
"  womanly  "  and  cultivated  and  charming  without  being  helpless 
and  dependent  at  the  same  time. 

These  pretty  houses  in  Regina,  too,  are  moderatel}'  cheap. 
Rents  range  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  a  month.  Suites  of  rooms 
in  "  apartment  buildings,"  heated  by  central  heating,  are  let  at 
about  twenty-four  pounds  a  year  for  each  room.  Thus,  for  a 
family  flat  of  eight  rooms  you  would  pay  not  far  short  of  /2cx) 
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a  year.  Rates  run  to  nearly  tenpence  in  the  pound,  and  at  present 
there  is  a  separate  school  rate  of  tenpence  more.  The  average 
London  rate  is  about  six  shillings  in  the  pound ! 

Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  both  have  well-paved  streets,  good 
lighting,  solid  buildings.  The  former  had  to  be  partly  rebuilt  in 
1912,  alter  the  fearful  cyclone  which,  one  summer  Sunday  after- 
noon, swept  through  it,  leaving  wreck  and  death  and  ruin  behind 
it.  An  avenue  of  devastation  was  driven  right  across  the  cit\'. 
Churches  and  office  blocks  collapsed  as  a  child's  house  of  bricks 
goes  down  before  a  hard-flung  ball.  Girls  clinging  to  trees  were 
seen  whirling  through  the  air.  Showers  of  glass  fell.  ^  Strange 
tricks  were  played  upon  folks  in  houses.  One  woman  in  a  bath 
was  deposited,  bath  and  all,  in  the  street.  In  its  suddenness,  in 
the  paralysing  swiftness  of  its  destruction,  the  disaster  had  no 
parallel.  But  it  did  not  paralyse  the  authorities  of  Regina.  The 
mayor  was  named  ilacaia — all  honour  to  that  name  !  Within 
twenty  hours  tlie  work  of  rebuilding  had  begun.  Three  months 
after  you  could  hardly  have  told  that  any  disaster  had  happened. 

Naturally,  this  press  of  building  attracted  many  workmen. 
In  spite  of  that,  wages  kept  up,  and  still  are  high.  Within  the 
next  year  or  so  a  million  and  a  lialf  sterling  (/i, 500,000)  are  to 
be  spent  on  bricks  and  mortar.   The  rates  at  present  arc  : 

5.    d. 
Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons . .  2    9  an  hour. 

Carpenters  . .         . .         . .  20      ,, 

faster ers  and  Plumbers         . .  2    <">      „ 

Tinsmiths  .  . .         . .  2    0      ,, 

A  trade  union  official  from  the  United  States,  who  was  making 
some  inquiries  in  this  part  of  the  countr\',  and  spoke  \^-ithout 
bias  either  way,  told  me  that  any  good  mechanic  could  easily 
pstabhsh  a  business  of  his  own  in  Regina  or  Moose  Ja^v',  and, 
short  of  being  exceptionally  muddle-headed  or  unusually  un- 
fortunate, could  not  but  succeed. 

I  came  across  a  very  good  instance  of  the  seizure  of  opportunity 
by  a  manual  worker.  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  Canadian 
Scot,  who  told  me  tliat  ten  years  ago  he  was  a  compositor  in  a 
Winnipeg  newspaper  of&ce.  He  felt  he  could  do  bettor.  He  sa^•ed 
thirty  pounds,  and  \nth  twenty  of  it  bought  the  goodwill  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  tiny  place.  It  was  hard  work  at  first,  and  it 
Beemed  slow  work ;  but  as  the  place  grew  so  did  his  fortunes. 
The  money  he  made  he  invested  in  picture  theatres.  Now  he 
has  two  of  these,  as  well  as  his  paper.  He  is  worth  twenty-fne 
thousand  pounds,  and  still  a  young  man — under  thirt\'. 

Another  man  I  talked  to  said  he  airived  in  Regina  on  Good 
Friday,  1912,  and  had  never  been  a  day  idle.  "NMiilc  he  was 
waiting  to  be  able  to  build  a  house  on  a  lot  which  he  had  bought. 
be  raised  vegetables  off  it,  and  sold  ten  pounds'  woith.    He  had 
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done  well  at  chicken-raising,  too.  That  is  an  occupation  which 
could  be  practised  profitably  in  almost  any  town.  Women  might 
find  openings  here,  if  they  would  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
work  must  be  hard  and  constant.  A  woman  farmer,  by  the  way, 
who  farms  near  here,  said  that  to  breed  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs 
was  more  proiitable  than  wheat-growing.  It  employs  a  woman's 
aptitudes  to  better  purpose,  too. 

One  more  case  of  an  immigrant  settling  quickly  down.  This 
time  a  clerk. 

"  A  year  ago,"  he  said,  "  I  landed  in  Canada  without  a  cent. 
I  had  been  in  New  York,  which  is  as  bad  as  London.  Now  I  am 
drawing  forty  pounds  a  month,  and  have  prospects  of  doing 
much  better  than  that."  He  pa^-'S  out  of  his  forty  pounds  a 
month  ten  for  a  furnished  house  with  thi^ee  bedrooms ;  heating 
costs  him  in  the  winter  12s.  6d.  a  week.  He  has  already  saved 
nearly  enough  to  buy  a  house  of  his  own,  though,  and  he  is  learning 
the  real  estate  business  so  thoroughly  that  he  will  before  long 
be  able  to  start  an  office  of  his  o\vn  as  well.  "HI  had  stayed  in 
luigland,"  he  said,  "  I  should  never  have  got  more  than  £150 
a  yeai%  and  at  forty-five  it  would  have  been  hard  to  get  that. 
Here,  at  fortj^-five,  I  shall  be  a  pretty  rich  man." 

The  real  estate  business,  I  must  add,  needs  looking  after 
closely.  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  have  each  taken  measures  to 
protect  foolish  investors  who  aie  induced  to  buy  land  far  out  of 
towns  by  flashy  advertisements.  The  very  rapid  advance  in  the 
prices  of  sites  makes  the  greedy  and  unthinking  suppose  that 
any  land  offered  to  them  is  sure  to  go  up  at  once  in  value.  If 
(they  argue)  frontages  in  business  streets,  which  sold. for  tliree 
pounds  a  foot  in  1905,  are  now  w-orth  nearly  £200  a  foot,  if  resi- 
dential property  has  gone  up  in  the  same  period  from  eight 
shillings  to  something  like  eight  pounds,  it  cannot  matter  much 
what  one  buys.    Profit  is  certain. 

Those  who  argued  thus  have  had  some  unpleasant  lessons  to 
learn.  One  firm  managed  to  sell,  chiefly  in  England,  a  number  of 
lois  far  outside  Kegina,  and  the  same  swindle  was  about  to  be 
tried  in  I\Ioosc  Jaw,  when  the  city  council  discovered  the  plot  and 
stopped  it.  Regina,  too,  has  made  up  its  mind  to  hunt  out  the 
land  sharks.  No  one  should  buy  any  land  unless  they  have  seen 
it  themselves,  or  had  it  recommended  by  a  competent  and  un- 
interested surveyor. 

There  is  plenty  worth  buying  in  and  around  every  city.  Be- 
3'ond  the  fine  provincial  ParUament  House  at  Regina,  for  example, 
there  are  grain-fields  w^hich  must  before  very  long  become  a 
favourite  suburb.  A  big  park  surrounds  the  Legislative  Building, 
and  this  gives  a  pleasant  character  to  the  whole  neighbourhoocl. 
The  Regina  people  are  rightly  proud  of  their  park.  Last  year  a 
proposal  to  build  a  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Hotel  on  a  corner  of  it, 
at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  politely  declined. 
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Moose  Jaw  has  its  parks  and  open  spaces  also.  You  must  not 
think  of  these  prairie  cities  as  bare,  treeless,  featureless.  They 
began  like  that,  but  civic  pride  develops  very  quickly,  and  where 
Xature  fails  Art  steps  in. 

The  prairie  in  itself  is  beautiful  to  my  eyes — at  sunset  above 
all  other  moments.  Then  it  rolls  away  to  "the  horizon,  blue  as 
the  sea,  with  the  grain  elevators  standing  dead  black  against  a 
sky  of  crimson  fne.  One  would.  I  dare  say,  weary  of  its  flatness 
at  times.  But  for  a  while  that  hmitless  expanse  lying  beneath  a 
heaven  so  vast,  so  luminous,  sheds  peace  upon  the  spirit  and 
steeps  the  mind  in  measureless  content.  The  exhilaration  of 
prairie  air,  too,  is  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  mountain  summits  or 
the  sea.  That  accounts  for  these  prairie  cities  being  so  vividly 
alive. 
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In  the  little  Crimson  Manual  it's  written  plain  and  clear, 
That  who  would  wear  the  scarlet  coat  shall  say  good-bye  to  fear  / 
Shall  be  a  guardian  of  the  riqhf,  a  sleuth-hound  of  the  trail. 
In  the  little  Crimson  Manual  there's  no  such  word  as  fail. 

—•From  "  Clancy  of  the  Mounted  Police."     By  R.  W.  Service 

In  Regina  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  PoHce.  You  caimot  be  long  in  Western  Canada  without 
hearing  and  seeing  a  great  deal  of  them.  Someone,  tired  of 
being  told  their  exploits,  asked  impatiently.  "  Why  didn't  they 
discover  the  North  Pole  ?  "  Quick  came  the  reply,  "  Because 
they've  never  been  detailed  for  duty  on  the  job."  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  was  obvious,  and  it  sums  up  the  New  Canadians' 
opinion  of  the  force.  Wherever  the  Royal  North-West  ^lountcd 
PoHcc  are  ordered  they  go ;  whatever  tasks  are  laid  upon  them 
they  accomplish. 

From  the  border  of  Ontario  to  British  Columbia,  from  the 
frozen  nortli  to  the  United  States  boundary  hue,  they  ride  abroad 
in  twos  and  threes,  sometimes  in  ones,  redressing  human  wrongs. 
The  loneliest  homesteaders  feel  safe  when  they  see  a  flash  of 
scarlet.  In  the  wildest  mining  camps  their  workaday  khaki  is 
respected  because  it  is  feared.  They  have  yellow  stripes  on  their 
blue  trousers,  but  there  is  no  yellow  streak  in  them. 

From  their  trim  barrack-square  at  Regina,  with  its  gay  little 
gardens  around  the  officers'  houses  and  the  tall  trees  which 
shaded  us  as  we  watched  the  "  recruities  "  drill,  we  brought 
away  a  very  pleasant  memory.  But  it  is  not  at  headquarters 
that  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  can  be  seen  at  their 
best.    Go  up  to  the  Yukon,  or  to  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
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ride  with  them  into  the  mountains  or  on  patrol  acros?  the  lone- 
some prairie.  Then  you  get  some  idea  of  what  their  duties  and 
their  value  are.  ''  There  is  a  common  notion,"  wTote  a  United 
States  newspaper  a  few  years  back,  **  that  in  Canada  Hfe  and 
property  are  appreciably  safer  than  they  are  here  in  Oregon. 
Murders  are  not  so  frequent  and  are  more  speedily  and  surely 
punished."  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  that  difference  is 
the  existence  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 

The  force  was  created  in  1873,  when  the  smuggUng  of  whisky 
into  the  West  was  drawing  complaints  frequent  and  bitter  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  whisky  was  exchanged  with 
the  nativ'e  Indians  for  furs.  Thus  at  the  same  time  these  ilhcit 
bargains  deprived  the  Company  of  its  lawful  trade  and  debauched 
the  Red  Man.  The  smugglers  had  a  strong  organisation,  in- 
cluding a  force  of  cavalrs',  but  from  the  very  first  the  North-West 
Mounted  PoUce  showed  that  they  meant  business.  In  a  few 
years  they  had  cleared  the  country  of  the  scoundrels  who  preyed 
upon  the  Indians,  and  the  notorious  stronghold  called  Whoop-her- 
up,  with  its  narrow  entrance  ("  slide-in  "),  and  its  way  of  escape 
through  hills  at  the  back  {"  slide-out  "),  was  heard  of  no  more. 
The  Indians  were  no  longer  ill-treated,  according  to  the  idle 
whims  or  black  moods  of  brutal  whites.  When  King  George  was 
in  Canada  as  Prince  of  Wales  some  Indians  said,  in  their  address 
to  him  : 

"  We  used  to  crawl  in  the  grass  like  snakes  because  we  were 
afraid.  Since  the  police  came  we  have  stood  up  straight  like 
men." 

Noble  are  the  records  of  their  pluck  and  grit.  Not  long  ago 
an  officer  and  four  men  were  frozen  to  death  on  duty  in  the  Arctic 
region.  They  struggled  to  the  last.  A  glorious  epitaph  is  theirs  : 
"  They  died  game."  One  day  there  was  a  hold-up  at  Cochrane. 
An  officer  went  out  from  Calgary  alone  and  stopped  the  gun-play. 
A  few  troopers  followed,  relieved  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
thirty-five  revolvers,  arrested  the  more  desperate,  and  gaoled 
two  of  them  for  seven  years. 

On  the  frontier  the  contrast  between  American  and  Canadian 
methods  has  often  been  thrown  up  in  strong  relief.  A  travelling 
opera  company  were  pulled  out  of  a  train  at  the  frontier  station 
and  terrorised  by  playful  cowboys.  A  whitewashed  line  on  the 
platform  indicates  the  border.  Once  across  tliis,  the  company 
were  safe.  A  Mounted  Policeman  put  a  swift  end  to  the  dangerous 
horseplay,  which  had  been  unchecked  on  the  American  side. 

While  I  was  at  Regina  troopers  brought  in  and  consigned  to  the 
guard-room  a  wild-eyed  German-American  with  matted  hair  and 
cheeks  gaunt  from  privation.  He  was  a  farmer's  hired  man. 
The  farmer  treated  him  badly.  He  went  off  to  another  farm. 
The  farmer  refused  t(i  pay  the  wages  due  to  him  because  he  had 
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quitted  without  proper  notice.  He  brought  an  action.  The 
farmer  won.  But  as  the  farmer  drove  home  the  German- American 
lay  in  wait  and  shot  him,  tlien  took  to  the  woods. 

Now,  in  the  Prairie  States  across  the  border  such  a  murderer 
weuld  in  all  probability  have  got  away.  It  is  up  to  the  sheriff 
to  seek  out  and  arrest  him.  But  the  sheriff  has  no  such  body  as 
the  North-West  Mounted  Pohce  to  assist  him.  Even  if  he  had, 
he  would  very  Ukely  think  it  scarce  worth  while  taking  great  pains 
to  catch  a  single  law-breaker.  That  is  why  life  and  property  are 
not  so  safe  in  the  United  State=;  as  they  are  in  Canada.  Among 
the  New  Canadians  the  man  Nsith  nmrder  in  his  heart  hesitates. 
He  knows  he  will  be  caught.  Only  b}'  such  knowledge  can 
respect  for  hfe  and  property  be  maintained. 

For  ten  days  forty  troopers  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police 
hunted  that  German-American  and  at  last  secured  him.  The 
difficulty  of  their  search  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  the  vastness  of  the  country.  Yet,  after  all,  this  case  was 
simple  compared  with  many  which  the  i\Iounted  PoHce  have 
handled  with  astonishing  success.  Here  is  a  good  example  of 
their  tenacity  and  intelhgence.  In  1901  a  body  was  found  several 
months  after  death.  There  was  nothing  by  which  to  identif}-  it 
except  a  coat  label  bearing  the  name  of  a  clothier  in  Kalamazoo. 
But  there  were  two  bullet-holes  in  the  skull.  So  the  police  v.-ere 
told  to  find  out  all  they  could.  A  corporal  was  detailed  for  this 
duty.  He  v.Tote  to  the  clothier  in  Kalamazoo,  got  no  help  from 
him,  but  discovered,  owing  to  his  inquiry  being  printed  and 
reprinted  in  a  number  of  newspapers,  that  a  certain  Leon  Stainton 
had  been  missing  for  some  months. 

Stainton's  father  said  the  clothes  were  his  son's.  The  next 
step  was  to  trace  the  son's  travels  from  the  time  he  left  home. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  in  Colorado  and  had  there  met  a 
certain  Charles  Bullock,  with  whom  he  set  off  for  Canada.  After 
a  time  Bullock  had  turned  up  alone  at  a  farm,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  found.  He  said  he  was  on  his  way  to 
British  Columbia,  but  the  corporal  hit  upon  the  fact  that  he  had 
really  gone  towards  jNIontana.  Off  went  the  corporal  in  the  same 
direction,  cfisguised  as  a  "  shovel  stiff  "  (railroad  labourer).  He 
had  a  snapshot  of  Bullock,  and  he  looked  for  him  in  every  con- 
struction camp — ^^'ithout  success. 

He  had,  besides  the  snapshot,  a  specimen  of  Bullock's  hand- 
writing. Over  this  he  pored  to  discover  peculiarities.  He  found 
one  in  the  formation  of  the  letter  "  s."  Now  he  started  examining 
the  pay  sheets  of  all  industries  along  the  road  which  Bullock  had 
taken.  At  last  he  came  upon  his  "  s  "  in  the  name  "J.  A.  Sper- 
ling." He  hunted  for  Sperhng,  and  at  last  found  him.  "  I  arrest 
you,"  he  said.  "  What  for  ?  "  "A  charge  of  robbery  in  Iowa," 
replied  the  poUceman,  to  trick  him.  The  trick  succeeded.  "  That's 
all  very  well,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  but  my  name  isn't  really 
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Sperling.  It  is  Bullock."    " Right,"  replied  the  corporal.    "Then 
you  are  the  man  I  want."     He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

Another  crime  brought  home  and  punished  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties as  great  as  ever  puzzled  Sherlock  Holmes  was  the  murder 
of  EdvA'axd  Hav^vard  in  1904.  Hay\\'ard  was  a  Sussex  man,  an 
arlventurous  fellow  who  went  prospecting  for  gold  in  the  North- 
West.  He  fell  in  with  another  prospector  named  King. 
Together  they  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  wilds,  where 
only  Indians  saw  them. 

But  Indians  are  both  obser\^ant  and  intelligent.  They  can 
subtract  and  add  as  well  as  white  people.  When  they  saw 
one  man  leave  a  camp  at  which  two  men  had  arrived,  they  felt 
sure  there  was  something  wrong.  What  had  happened  to  "  the 
tall,  yellow-haired  man  with  nails  to  his  boots  "  ? — so  they  called  the 
missing  man. 

They  paid  a  visit  to  the  camp  site.  There  were  the  ashes  of 
a  huge  fire,  far  too  big  for  cooking  or  for  warmth.  WTiat  did 
this  fire  mean  ?  Searching  about,  one  found  a  piece  of  half-burnt 
cloth ;  another  came  upon  some  bones.  They  talked  it  over, 
and  decided  to  let  the  North- West  Mounted  Police  know. 

A  sergeant  came  along  and  listened  to  their  tale.  He  went 
with  them  to  the  camp  site,  and  set  them  to  make  a  thorough 
search.  This  resulted  in  the  fishing  up  from  a  pool  of  Hayward's 
nailed  boots,  a  pair  of  miner's  scales,  and  a  small  gold-nugget 
pin,  which  the  Indians  said  they  had  noticed  in  his  tie.  In 
the  ashes,  too,  were  found  buttons  and  buckles  that  had  evidently 
belonged  to  a  suit  of  clothes. 

At  once  the  sergeant  got  on  to  King's  tracks.  He  hunted  him 
out,  and  inquired  about  the  companion  who  shared  this  par- 
ticular camp.  "  Oh,"  said  King,  "  I  picked  him  up  by  chance 
near  there,  and  he  went  off  on  another  trail !  "  The  story  did 
not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  sergeant,  so  he  arrested  King,  and, 
fortunately,  found  on  him  a  pocket-book  belonging  to  Hayward, 
and  containing  his  address  in  England. 

Still,  that  was  no  proof,  for  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
Hayward  was  the  dead  man's  name.  However,  one  of  his 
brothers  in  England  identified  the  nugget  pin,  and  by  patient 
inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  Hay\vard  and  King  met  at  Edmon- 
ton and  set  oil  in  company.  So  an  especially  sordid  and  repulsive 
murder  was  avenged  by  the  execution  of  the  cold-blooded  traitor 
Khig. 

Clearly,  for  such  work  men  of  some  education  and  quick  wits 
are  required.  The  recruits  most  warmly  welcomed  are  public- 
school  boys  from  England.  There  are  many  in  the  force,  and 
more  are  needed.  Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  adventurous  young- 
sters to  make  a  good  start  as  New  Canadians.  Three  shillings 
a  day,  with  all  found,  is  what  the  trooper  draws.  Corporals 
get  4s.  61.  a  day,  which  can  be  increased  to  65.  Sd.  a  day  if  they 
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do  a  certain  amount  o[  office  work.     Sergeants'  pay  is  5s.,  with' 
extras. 

But  no  mounted  policeman  need  stop  at  that.  Promotion 
irom  the  ranks  is  frequent — indeed,  usual.  I  think  all  the  officers 
I  know  have  been  through  the  mill,  and  splendid  fellows  they  are. 
There  are  pensions  to  look  forward  to,  just  as  in  the  Arm}-.  Also, 
there  often  occur  chances  of  highly  paid  appointments  outside  the 
force.  Officers  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  are  sought 
after  as  chiefs  of  police  by  growing  cities.  I\Ien  who  have  served 
the  King  in  the  scarlet  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  positions,  profit- 
ing by  the  discipUne  and  character  training  they  have  been  through. 

Old  soldiers  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  They  lack 
initiative  and  resource.  It  is  to  the  EngUsh  pubUc-school  boy 
class  that  the  Commissioner  looks  for  his  likeliest  troopers.  Who 
will  respond  to  his  call  ? 


FARM    LIFE 


"  Call  me  when  you  get  up,"  I  had  said  to  the  farmer  when 
wc  turned  in  about  ten,  and  here  he  was  in  the  room  only  a  few- 
minutes — so  it  seemed  to  me — after  I  had  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
"  Half  after  four!"  he  called.  "  But  don't  get  up  without  you 
w-ant  to  !  "  There  was  only  a  grey  glimmer  of  light.  My  eyes 
closed  mechanically.  But  the  next  moment  I  had  jumped  clear 
of  the  bedclothes  and  was  wide  awake.  I  splashed  about  in  the 
tin  basin,  and  soon  stood  in  the  kitchen  with  a  cup  of  tea  before 
me  and  a  cake  of  corn  (maize)  bread.  The  harvesters  (ros.  to 
I2s.  a  day  men)  had  come  out  of  the  corners  in  which  they  had 
slept  dreamless,  after  their  long  fifteen-hour  daj'. 

Already  there  w-as  a  sound  at  a  little  distance  of  an  engine, 
and  close  by  teams  of  horses  were  being  harnessed  up.  The 
farmer  tapped  the  barometer,  and  looked  cheerful.  He  had 
between  two  and  three  hundi'ed  acres  to  harvest.  Rain  or 
early  frost,  or  even  violent  wind,  might  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of 
his  year's  toil.  For  weeks  before  the  grain  is  cut  on  these  rich 
lands  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  (Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta), 
not  only  farmers  but  all  Canadians  are  speculating  as  to  w-hat 
the  crop  will  be.  For  upon  the  crop  depends  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity W'hich  they  will  enjoy  in  the  coming  year.  A  popular 
Toronto  w-eekly  which  the  farmer  w-as  looking  over  last  niglit 
gives  a  picture  of  a  wheatfield,  half  covered  with  shocks  of 
grain,  and  with  "  reapers  "  (reaping  macliines)  rapidly  adding 
to  them.  This  is  entitled  "The  Dixidend  Maker."  No  fancy 
picture  that,  but  bed-rock  fact. 

True,  there  is  no  possiblity  now  of  dividends  failing  all  over 
the  ^^'est.    When  the  wheat-lands  ^vere  a  strip  along  the  Red 
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River,  a  bad  harvest  meant  a  severe  set-back  to  tlie  Dominion. 
But  to-dav  they  cover  so  large  an  area,  and  are  grown  under 
such  varying  conditions  of  climate,  that  ihey  could  not  all  fail. 
A  sapling  may  be  stunted  by  a  bitter  spring,  but  when  a  tree 
has  grown  to  a  certain  height  and  thickness  it  can  resist  attacks. 
Those  who  timidly  fear  another  general  "slump"  in  Canada 
liave  failed  to  keep  up  with  her  recent  gro\\1:h.  She  has  sap  -in 
her  to  stand  adversity.  Local  set-backs  there  may  be,  but  the 
country  at  large  has  outgrown  the  period  of  "  booms  "  and  their 
unfaiUng  reaction.  Before  long,  even  if  harvests  all  over  should 
be  poor,  there  will  be  manufactures  enough  to  keep  the  country 
going ;  while  farmers  will  have  enough  in  the  bank  to  tide  them 
over  a  bad  year. 

^ly  farmer  was  gnimbling  to  me  last  night  as  we  smoked  our 
pipes.  I  cannot  conceive  a  farmer  without  a  grumbling  strain 
in  him.  But  even  he  produced  proudly  a  calculation  showing 
that  in  lyii  the  cultivators  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  iiax  made  an  average  profit  of  £'i;200  apiece. 
Of  coiu^se,  some  made  less,  but  then  many  made  a  great  deal 
more.  And  that  does  not  take  into  accoimt  cattle,  Xor  was 
1911  reckoned  a  good  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912,  as  I  travelled  across  the  Prairie,  I  heard 
frequently  the  complaint — "  too  few  men  "  to  gather  the  harvest 
in.  Yet  official  report  showed  that  the  numbers  w-ho  went 
west  for  this  purpose  were  15  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in 
191 1.  Immigrants  were  allowed  to  land  without  being  obhged 
to  produce  the  sum  of  money  which  the  law  requires  them  to 
possess.  But  still  the  cry  went  up,  "  Too  few,"  and  there  was 
a  short  supply  of  binder  t\\ine  for  tying  up  the  sheaves  as  well, 
"  Where's  the  use  of  raising  grain,"  my  farmer  asked  me,  "  if 
you  can't  get  it  cut  at  the  right  moment,  and  if  the  railways 
can't  carry  it  away  quick  enough  when  you've  threshed  it  out  ?  " 

At  the  present  time,  undoubtedly,  the  production  of  grain  in 
Canada  has  outrun  the  means  of  dealing  comfortably  with  it. 
This  leads  people  to  think  and  to  say  that  the  West  has  been 
developed  too  quickl}'.  But  in  an  age  which  likes  all  tunes  to 
be  played  prestissimo,  that  was  bound  to  happen.  "Either 
quickly  or  not  at  all,"  says  the  modern  developer.  He  wants  a 
profit  at  once.  The  man  and  the  countPy'  whose  "  strength  is  to 
sit  still  "  are  equally  rare.  It  is  this  desire  for  immediate  returns, 
as  large  as  possible,  that  leads  most  farmers  to  grow  grain  alone. 

"  It  isn't  farming ;  it's  mining,"  an  emphatic  Edmontonian 
from  the  East  said  to  me.  He  meant  that  they  were  simply  drawing 
out  the  fertility  of  the  land  as  if  it  were  copper  or  gold.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  mixed  farming.  That  will  certainly  come, 
esjiecially  round  Edmonton.  But  my  farmer  asked  me  a  pertinent 
question  :  "  How  many  cattle  would  I  have  to  keep  to  manure 
my  hundreds  of  acres  ?     .\t  most,  I  could  only  hope  to  have 
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enough  stock  to  fertilise  a  few  patches."  And  he  went  on  to 
ask  why  he  should  worn''  himself  about  the  future.  Lands  which 
had  been  "  mined  "  for  a  generation  showed  no  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion. Anyway,  suppose  the  famous  black  soil  did  in  sixty  or 
seventy,  even  in  thirty  or  forty  j'ears,  lose  its  fertility,  by  that 
time  some  other  kind  of  food  would  be  invented. 

•"  Here's  how  it  looks  to  me.  The  land's  there,  ready  to  make 
me  a  good  living  right  away,  and  to  keep  on  for  my  lifetime.  All 
I've  got  to  do  is  to  plough  and  seed  it.  That's  v.hat  I'm  going 
to  do." 

You  can  understand,  then,  that  his  farming  was  not  scientific. 
It  was  not  what  an  Enghsh  farmer  would  call  farming  at  all. 
It  was  typical,  though,  of  the  North-West.  He  showed  me  one 
huge  wheatfield  on  which  he  was  growing  a  first  crop.  He 
broke  it  last  autumn,  simplv  turning  the  sods  over.  Another 
ploughing,  or  a  "  disking,"  might  have  improved  it,  but  he  seeded 
after  the  one  operation.  The  result  is  magnificent.  He  plucks 
an  ear  and  counts  the  grain  in  it.  Thirty-live.  It  will  produce 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  he  declares.  Another  field  (half  a 
mile  square)  of  splendid  oats  has  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
last  year's  stubble  without  any  ploughing  at  all.  He  tried  that 
upon  the  advice  of  a  neighbour,  who  thinks  most  farmers  "  plough 
too  much  !  "  The  experiment  has  pleased  him.  At  fifty  bushels 
an  acre  he  estimates  the  crop  here. 

We  are  rattling  over  his  land  in  a  "  buck-board,"  a  springless 
cart  in  which  he  drives  a  pair  of  big-boned,  hefty  blacl-3.  Some- 
times we  are  on  a  trail,  a  mere  aggregation  of  deep  ruts ;  some- 
times, on  a  wide  road  with  wire  fences  at  each  side.  If  trees  were 
planted  along  these  roads,  Western  Canada  would  have,  in  time, 
highways  as  fine  as  those  of  France.  Here  is  a  field  of  flax, 
brown,  and  ready  to  be  picked  ;  there  a  crop  still  green.  From 
time  to  time  we  meet  a  four-horsed  waggon  full  of  grain,  which 
has  been  threshed.  The  "  reapers  "  have  four  horses,  too,  fine 
animals  which  plod  steadily  forward,  cutting  a  wide  swathe, 
encouraged  by  strange  cries  from  their  foreign  teamsters. 

A  mixed  lot  tlie  har\-ester3  are.  I  saw  one  of  the  many  train- 
loads  of  them  leaWng  Toronto.  Swedes,  Icelanders,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Galicians,  with  a  sprinkling  of  British  and  American. 
What  do  they  all  do  after  har\'est  ?  Some  go  back  to  occupa- 
tions. Some  stay  on  farms.  Some  drift  into  railway  con- 
struction. In  one  way  or  another  Canada,  broad-bosomed  mother 
of  men.  finds  work  for  cverj-one  who  will  do  it,  and  absorbs 
tbem   all. 

Now  we  come  to  the  motor-reaper,  which  cuts  twenty-four 
acres  a  day,  burning  sixty  gallons  of  petrol  (gasoline  they 
call  it  here).  Its  value  lies  in  its  speed.  If  there  were  no  hurry, 
horses  would  be  used.  But  every  day's  delay,  when  the  grain 
is  ripe,  may  mean  disaster.    By  this  time  the  sun  is  hot.    As  we 
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swing  across  tlie  open  Prairie,  the  little  gophei-s  are  scuttling  about 
and  popping  into  holes  with  a  whisk  of  their  long  tails.  Once 
we  see  a  coyote,  or  small  prairie  wolf,  sneaking  along.  In  the 
less  cultivated  parts  there  are  bigger  wolves  as  well,  to  frighten 
nervous  people  with  their  doglike  howling  at  night. 

Once  we  flush  a  flock  of  geese  off  a  "  sloo,"  or  marsh,  and  once 
we  see  a  big  grey  badger.  But  that  is  some  distance  from  the 
house,  which,  by  the  way,  I  arn  glad  to  see  again.  Noon  is  the 
hour  for  the  midday  meal,  which  consists  of  that  inelegantly 
named  dish,  "  sow- belly  "  and  beans.  Very  good  it  is,  though, 
when  you  are  hungr\' — a  kind  of  bacon.  Pig  in  one  form  or 
another  is  the  staple  meat  on  the  Prairie.  There  is  both  corn- 
bread  and  wheat-bread,  and  plenty  of  butter.  Everyone  drinks 
tea.  Those  of  the  harvesters  who  are  near  the  house  join  us, 
and  hsten,  as  they  munch,  to  the  fanner's  story  of  his  first 
dwelling,  a  cabin  of  sods.  After  a  year  of  this  he  bought  a  ready- 
made  frame  house  for  /70,  and  lived  in  it  until  be  could  build 
the  comfortable  brick  one  which  he  owiis  now.  He  came  from 
Donegal,  and  has  hungry  memories  of  a  diet  consisting  of  potatoes 
and  buttermilk,  sometimes  without  the  buttermilk. 

"  That's  a  poor  country,"  he  says  scornfulh',  with  a  sudden 
lapse  into  an  Irish  intonation.  "  What  would  anyone  be  doin' 
stayin'  there  ?  "  And  as  I  look  round  on  his  broad  acres  I 
cannot  wonder  at  his  query.  I  think  it  applies  to  a  good  many 
parts  of  England,  too. 

Now,  you  have  seen  tlie  v.-heat  cut,  I  should  like  to  show  you 
how  it  is  threshed.  It  is  all  machinery,  of  course.  If  a  plough 
makes  fourteen  furrows  at  once,  and  a  gasoline  engine  drags  four 
harvesters  after  it,  all  cutting  hard,  you  expect  to  see  something 
sensational  in  the  v,ay  of  tlu'eshing  also.     So  j'ou  shall. 

If  an  English  fanner  saw  a  steam-roller  dragging  a  wooden 
barn  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  high  about  a  harvest  field  he 
would  think  he  was  dreaming,  especially  if  he  saw  it  on  a  day 
towards  the  end  of  October,  with  an  Indian  sun  scorching  the 
prairie  and  making  the  horizon  misty  after  the  frost  of  the  night. 

Of  course  it  is  not  really  a  steam-roller.  It  is  a  traction 
engine.  If  you  were  to  float  over  these  North-Western  wheat 
lands  in  a  dirigible,  you  would  see  the  smoke  from  hundreds — 
nay,  thousands — of  such  machines.  You  would  see  the  whole 
yellow  country  dotted  with  thieshing  outfits.  Here  is  the  big 
field  of  wheat  we  are  going  to  see  threshed.  It  is  not  much  after 
six,  but  the  farmer  and  his  men  are  hard  at  it  already  with  the 
white  rime  still  on  the  stubble.  He  is  a  dayhght  saver.  He 
has  put  his  clock  an  hour  fast,  and  they  pretend  they  are  starting 
at  seven  as  usual,  though  why  they  practise  this  deception, 
which  deceives  nobody,  they  cannot  tell. 

The  wheat  lies  in  neat  stooks,  row  upon  row  as  far  as  we 
can   sec,  miles   of   them.      Along  the   rows   labours  a  machine 
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with  revolving  steel  tusks.  The  tusks  pick  the  stocks  up,  and 
toss  them  •  with  a  playful  shake  into  a  slide.  Here  an  endless 
band  catches  them,  turns  them  on  to  another  slide  rising  to  the 
left,  and  pitches  them  off  into  a  big  waggon  that  moves  alongside. 

Soon  the  waggon  is  full.  Across  the  field  we  follow  it  to  where 
the  traction  engine,  puffing  and  panting,  is  attached  to  the 
tluesher.  The  waggon  is  backed  against  this,  and  two  men  fork 
the  stocks  into  its  maw.  They  are  seized  by  a  miniature  moving 
staircase,  pushed  under  the  knives  which  cut  the  straw  up  smaller, 
then  fed  into  the  machiner^^  which  separates  tlie  grain.  Climb 
on  the  wheel  of  this  cart  close  by,  and  see  the  Alberta  Red  pouring 
in  through  a  funnel. 

Very  quickly  the  cart  has  its  load.  It  is  drawn  away  to  the 
movable  barn  where  the  grain  is  stored.  Or  perhaps  the  farmer 
has  a  bright  galvanised-iron  tower  storehouse.  Or  he  may 
make  a  wheat-stack,  as  they  do  in  IManitoba,  though  that  method 
is  not  much  practised  here.  There  are  stacks  all  about  these 
fields,  but  they  consist  of  straw  and  chaff,  which  are  shot  out  of 
a  long  pipe  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  filling  the  air  with  golden 
dust  and  piling  up  a  heap  which  in  its  irregular  shape  exactly 
resembles  a  mountain.  These  mountains  of  refuse  are  a  feature  of 
the  autumn  prairie.  No  use  has  yet  been  found  for  the  straw, 
except  where  there  are  cattle.     It  is  just  burnt. 

From  dawn  till  dusk  the  thre.^hing  goes  busily  on.  In  this 
case  the  machinery  belongs  to  the  farmer,  for  he  has  a  two- 
thousand  acre  holding,  and  it  takes  him  thirty  days  to  get  through. 
Often  three  or  four  farmers  club  together  to  buy  an  outftt.  ^Ian\', 
again,  depend  on  travelling  groups  of  threshers  who  take  the 
engines  round.  These  parties  are  highly  paid.  Even  unskilled 
labourers  hiied  to  help  in  threshing  can  count  upon  several 
dollars  a  day.  Labour  is  very  scarce.  One  farmer  told  me  lie 
went  to  Winnipeg,  and  collected  a  number  of  men  to  work  at  a 
pound  a  day.  On  the  iourney  another  farmer  decoyed  them 
a\\ay  from  him  by  the  offer  of  twenty-five  shillings  ! 

The  threshing  must  be  finished,  if  possible,  by  the  end  of 
October.  An  enormous  amount  of  work,  therefore,  has  to  be 
crammed  into  a  few  weeks.  The  average  amount  tlireshed 
with  a  good  outfit  is  2,000  bushels  a  day.  Multiply  that  by 
thirty,  and  you  get  a  farmer's  wheat  crop.  Sixty  thousand 
bushels,  sold  at,  say,  75  cents  a  bushel  (last  year  some  were  getting 
85  cents)  will  bring  in  45.000  dols.  (£9,006).  Deduct  40  cents 
a  bushel  for  the  cost  of  raising  and  shipping.  The  result  is  a  net 
profit  weU  over  4,000  dols.  on  the  year  for  wheat  alone.  This  is 
bow  Canada  grows  rich.  It  is  the  big  farms  which  swell  the  tide 
of  prosperity,  and  send  the  farmers  to  winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  expensive  hotels. 

That  is  why  you  find  "land  hunger"  so  prevalent.  On  a 
quarter  section  (160  acres)  the  homesteader  ^^■ho  gets  his  holding 
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free  from  the  Government,  or  from  a  railway  company,  cannot 
do  more  than  make  a  living  for  his  family.  Even  to  do  this 
demands  hard  work  and  some  experience.  Therefore  you  come 
across  homesteaders  on  the  prairie  who  are  having  a  straggle  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  Appearances  are  sometimes 
misleading,  though.  I  recollect  one  family  whose  diet  was 
mainly  porridge.  At  first  I  naturally  set  this  down  to  poverty, 
and  pitied  them.  When  I  learnt  that  they  were  saving  up  to  buy 
more  land  my  feeling  changed.  But  now  and  then  one  finds 
small  farms  where  they  go  short  from  dire  necessity, 

A  bank  clerk  I  knew  something  of  took  his  newly  man-ied  wife 
out  to  a  quarter  section.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  farming,  and 
was  unused  to  the  countr\'.  He  had  not  to  build  a  house,  as  the 
settler  must  in  most  cases,  for  he  had  bought  his  land  with  a 
house  on  it.  But  it  was  a  very  helpless  bank  clerk  who  gazed  at 
the  land  and  wondered  how  he  could  manage  to  raise  a  crop  off  it. 
Happily,  he  got  a  brother-in-law  to  help  him.  This  brother-in-law 
was  almost  equally  strange  to  the  land,  but  he  and  his  son,  a  boy' 
of  fifteen,  set  their  teeth;  and  with  four  oxen  ploughed  forty-four 
acres  in  a  month.    That  made  it  possible  to  seed. 

As  winter  came  on  the  unhappy  clerk's  difficulties  increased. 
Xo  store  of  wood  for  heating  had  been  laid  up.  He  had  to  use  axe 
and  saw  in  the  woods.  Then  the  time  approached  for  his  wdfe  to  be 
confined.  They  had  made  no  provision  for  this  either.  There  they 
were  alone  on  the  Prairie,  heartily  wishing  they  were  back  at  hom.e. 

However,  they  pulled  through  somehow,  and  now  their  prospects 
are  brighter.  But  their  experience  should  ser\-e  to  warn  others. 
All  who  fancy  a  farmer's  life  ought,  if  they  have  done  no  farming 
at  home,  to  learn  the  routine  first  on  someone  else's  land.  They 
will  not  get  much  pay  while  they  are  learning,  but  it  is  well  wortli 
their  while  to  give  their  services,  such  as  they  are,  for  board  and 
lodging  and  a  ver^^  small  wage. 

Another  warning  must  be  given  to  young  men  against  light- 
lieartedl}'  taking  up  free  land  and  living  on  their  homesteads 
alone.  The  law  requires  them  to  "  reside  and  cultivate  for  six 
months  in  each  of  three  years."  The  only  exception  permitted 
is  in  the  case  of  homesteaders  who  live  wth  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  or  sister  on  a  farm  of  at  least  eighty  acres 
within  nine  miles  of  their  own  holdings.  If  a  young  man 
has  no  near  relative  at  hand,  he  must  run  up  a  shack  and  live 
in  it  by  himself. 

That  does  not  sound  a  ver\'  great  hardship  to  you,  perhaps. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  "  sloppiness  "  should  become  "the 
hall-mark  of  the  hermit  homesteader."  Let  me  quote  the  words 
of  a  man  who  knows  what  the  lives  of  these  young  men  are : 

Speaking  from  my  own  considerable  experience,  I  have, 
found  that  a  majority  of  these  unfortunates,  unused  to 
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doing  everything  for  themselves,  get  so  depressed  and  sick  of 
their  o^vn  company  that  they  c-nd  up  by  pottering  aimlessly 
about,  accomplishing  very  little,  or  King  on  their  bunks, 
"  putting  in  their  time,"  surrounded  by  a  chaos  of  old  and 
dirty  clothes,  unwashed  dishes,  and  unsavoury  remnants  of 
ancient  meals. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  is  aclausc  in  the  Homestead 
Regulations  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  insane 
liomesteaders,  for,  as  any  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
can  tell  you,  the  percentage  of  insanity  and  suicides  among 
homesteaders  is  far  higher  than  in  any  other  class  of  the 
jx)pulation, 

jNIost  of  us  are  aware  from  personal  experience  that  many 
men  who  would  hke  to  homestead  are  deterred  from  doing 
so  because  they  are  too  wise  to  tackle  the  proposition  of 
living  alone,  vAth  the  only  possible  break  in  the  monotony 
of  their  existence  a  visit  to  the  local  post-ofhce,  probably 
miles  away,  to  find  that  their  mail  has  not  arrived,  or  an 
occasional  meal  with  a  neighbouring  fellow-suft'er  in  similar 
condition  to  themselves. 

We  have  no  desire  to  breed  a  race  of  agriculturists,  morose, 
monosyllabic,  unkempt,  and  incapable  of  behaving  prpperly 
in  the  presence  of  women,  or  even  other  men  ;  further,  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  country  that  these  men  should  remain 
on  their  homesteads,  making  them  eventually  into  productive 
farms  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case  under  the  hermit  law, 
abandoning  them  after  a  trial  in  despair,  or  hurriedly  leaving 
them  directly  they  obtain  their  patent,  to  work  in  some  town 
for  a  daily  wage,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  natural  craving  for 
human  society  which  has  been  denied  them  on  their  home- 
steads. 

This  objectionable  regulation  was  enforced  to  do  away 
wth  the  danger  of  homestead  land  being  acquired  by 
speculators,  and  to  ensure  that  only  bona-fide  settlers  shall 
obtain  possession  of  the  same. 

Let  us  exercise  our  imaginations  for  a  moment  and  suppose 
that  the  Dominion  Government  is  really  the  modern,  broad- 
minded,  pubhc-spirited  body  we  would  wish  to  see  it  ;  and 
suppose,  further,  that  it  enacted  without  delay  that  if  two 
or  three  or  more  prospective  homesteaders  can  arrange  to 
take  up  land  in  the  same  locahty,  that  they  can  all  hve 
together  in  one  house  (provided,  of  course,  that  none  of  them 
are  m.ore  than  a  certain  distance — say,  one  mile,  in  a  straiglit 
line — 'from  their  own  homesteads). 

Isn't  it  a  matter  of  common-sense  that  these  men  would 
arrange  matters  domestic  and  otherwise,  such  as  working 
together  on  each  other's  land,  so  that  they  could  live  the 
lives  of  ordinary  human  beings  and  not  be,  as  the}-  are  under 
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the  present  system,  in  worse  social  condition  than  a  well- 
behaved  penitentiary  convict  ? 

Even  families  find  hfe  on  out-of-the-way  fai'ms  lonely  and 
monotonous.  That  is  a  drawback  which  is  disappearing  as  the 
countr}'  fills  up.  Attempts  are  being  made,  too,  to  establish 
settlements  of  farmers.  An  Englishman  in  ManitolDa  is  planning 
out  a  640-acre  section  to  be  a  colony.  In  Quebec,  the  French  have 
from  time  immemorial  divided  the  land  into  long  strips  one  acre 
broad.  They  build  their  houses  all  at  the  same  end  of  their 
strips,  so  that  they  are  near  enough  together  for  sociabihty, 
I)rotection,  and  mutual  help.  There  is  an  idea  of  doing  the  same 
thing  along  the  vSaskatchewan  River. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  there  is  an  active 
social  Hfe  already.  An  Enghshwoman  whose  husband  is  a  fanner 
some  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Edmonton  complained  to  me 
that  there  was  "  too  much  calling."  The  farms  here  are  fairly 
near  together — a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  apart.  In  the  winter 
there  arc  frequent  dances  and  bridge  parties  and  sleigh  picnics. 
There  is  time  for  such  distractions,  then.  Winter  work  is  fairly 
continuous.  Wood  has  to  be  cut  and  dxawn  and  stacked.  Odd 
jobs  of  building  are  polished  off  in  between  the  spells  of  severe 
cold.  Where  cattle  are  kept  there  is  steady  occupation.  But  time 
is  left  over  for  amusement  as  well. 

In  summer,  work  is  harder  and  more  continuous.  A  great  deal 
has  to  be  crammed  into  a  short  time.  The  farmer  cannot  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  he  does  not  feel  inchned  to  do  to-day.  Five 
o'clock,  on  some  farms  four,  is  the  getting-up  hour.  I  asked  a 
farmer's  daughter  if  she  liked  the  life.  She  said  she  did — on  the 
whole.  She  loved  the  countr\',  and  she  was  happy  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  home.  Cooking  came  natural  to  her,  and  her  housework 
.she  went  about  with  a  song.  But  she  admitted  that  at  times 
the  "grind"  became  wearisome.  "Four  in  the  morning  till 
fight  at  night,"  she  sighed.  "  And  scarcely  any  time  in  between. 
F'^ather  is  awfully  kind.  He  has  bought  me  a  piano,  and  I've  got 
together  a  nice  lot  of  books,  and  wc  have  any  amount  of  magazines. 
And  an  automobile  is  coming  next  month.  But  I  don't  have  the 
chance  to  '  play  with  my  toys.'  " 

Magazines  are  almost  always  found  in  farmhouses.  They  help 
to  keep  the  loneliest  settlers  in  touch  v/ith  all  that  is  stirring  in 
the  world.  It  surprised  me  on  my  last  visit  to  find  that  so  many 
farmers  had  motor-cars,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  West,  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  quite  natural,  of  course,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
])rofits  that  are  being  made  out  of  the  generous  blt.ck  soil.  Now, 
wlicn  \'ou  pass  a  little  prairie  church  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  sec  among  the  "  rigs  "  and  "  buck-boards  "  some 
motors  as  well.  I  have  even  seen  a  car  outside  a  prairie  school, 
along  with  the  ponies  on  which  some  children  have  ridden  to 
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school  and  the  traps  that  have  brought  others  from  their  distant 
homes.  In  Rcgina  alone  £200,000  worth  of  cars  have  been  bought 
in  a  year,  mostly'  by  farmers.  They  have  only  begun  buying  them 
since  1910.  Now  every  farmer  wants  to  have  one.  If  he  does 
not,  his  family  does. 

It  is  only  the  pioneers  who  will  have  to  work  so  strenuously. 
]\Iethods  will  be  found  to  lighten  labour.  Farming  can  never  be 
easy,  either  for  the  men  or  for  the  women,  who,  in  addition  to  keep- 
ing the  home  clean,  and,  if  possible,  dainty,  have  to  make  butter, 
attend  to  the  chickens,  keep  an  eye  on  the  bees,  look  after  the 
supply  of  vegetables  and  garden-stuff  generally,  make  jams  and 
jellies,  and  do  certain  necessary  needlework.  Still,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  most  of  the  prairie  folk,  men  and  women  both,  seem 
to  enjoy  the  life  "  on  the  whole."  There  are  rich  compensations 
for  the  occasional  feehng  of  drudgery.  The  air  is  so  bracing, 
exhilarating,  even.  The  knowledge  that  Good  Fortune  is  being 
woOed  with  success  exhilarates  too.  And  the  gaieties,  when 
they  do  come,  are  so  jolly  and  unconventional.  There  is  no 
stiffness,  and  very  little  snobbery,  as  yet.  People  are  not  afraid 
to  show  that  they  are  enjo^dng  themselves. 

At  Indian  Head,  a  typical  farmers'  to\\n,  I  went  to  a  delightful 
dance,  for  which  the  guests  had  driven  in  from  all  the  district 
round.  In  the  matter  of  pretty  faces  and  pretty  frocks  no  I.x)ndon 
ballroom  could  have  beaten  it,  though  the  frocks  had  not  come 
from  Paquin  or  Elise.  One  of  the  prettiest  was  worn  by  a  "  store- 
girl  "  from  one  of  the  shops.  She  was  one  of  the  best  dancers  and 
best  talkers  in  the  room.  Another  lady  I  danced  v\ith  told  me 
she  first  saw  her  husband  when  he  was  unloading  coal.  That 
prepossessed  her  in  his  favour.  The  Canadian  girl  likes  to 
sec  a  man  working,  no  matter  what  the  job  may  be. 

A  middle-aged  man  whom  I  met  there  also  told  me  he  began 
farming  in  that  district  with  one  team  of  oxen,  and  very  little 
else.  Now  he  has  retired  from  active  work,  and  amuses  liimself 
in  his  motor-car.  He  has  handed  over  his  land  to  a  partner,  \\ith 
whom  he  shares  the  profit.  This  partner  had  /70  when  they 
joined  forces.  Now  he  is  worth  Xio.ooo.  I  could  till  pages  vrith 
iife-stories  like  that.  I  suppose  there  have  been  failures  in 
Western  Canada,  but  one  scarcely  ever  hears  of  them.  They  must 
be  ashamed  to  grumble,  knowing  that  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame. 
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I. —Edmonton  and  Calgaey. 

Canadian  rities  advertise  against  one  another  like  patent 
medicines.  They  employ  "  pubHcity  experts."  They  spend 
money  upon  proclaiming  their  gro^\i;h  and  prospects  in  newspapers 
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and  magazines.     I  have  before  me  a  full-page  advertisement  of 
Edmonton  in  a  daily  paper. 

EXPECT  HERE  A  200,000  CITY 
BEFORE   1920 

^t  says.    And 

IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE  THIS  CITY  WILL  EQUAL  TORONTO 
IN  POPULATION  AND  SURPASS  IT  IN  GENER.\L  BUSINESS  IMPORTANCE 

it  says.     And 

EDMONTON    A    CITY    OF    GOOD    HOUSES 

it  says. 

Now,  the  population  of  Toronto  is  not  far  off  400,000.  That 
of  Edmonton  is  still  under  40,000.  Twelve  years  ago,  though, 
it  was  only  4,000.  In  twelve  years,  therefore  it  has  multipUed 
itself  by  ten.  It  may  easily  do  the  same  again  wathin  another 
thirty-six  years.  If  it  keeps  on  growing  at  its  present  pace,  it  \\ill 
not  take  so  long. 

There  are  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  of  which  Edmonton  is 
capital,  a  himdred  mUhon  acres  that  can  be  tiUed  \\ith  good  profit. 
As  yet  only  two  milhons  are  producing  crops.  This  wealth  lying 
ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  earth  is  not  hkelj'  to  be  neglected. 
As  more  and  more  advantage  is  taken  of  it,  so  must  Edmonton 
grow. 

It  is  a  handsome  city  even  now.  Its  citizens  have  large  ideas. 
They  are  determined  to  have  a  city  they  can  be  proud  of.,  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  Their  motto  is  "  Industry,  Energ\',  Enterprise." 
They  have  laid  down  sewers  wliich  wiW  suffice  for  a  population  of 
250,000.  Their  Provincial  Parliament  House  is  a  block  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  capital.  The  Law  Courts  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  There  are  bank  buildings  in  the  main  streets, 
buildings  of  stone,  that  would  attract  attention  anwhere. 
As  fast  as  they  can,  they  are  paving  the  streets,  and  the  streets 
need  it.  Those  which  are  paved  are  as  good  as  any  in  Canada. 
Those  which  are  not  yet  paved  are  worse  than  any.  The  soil 
here  is  so  rich  that,  when  it  becomes  mud,  it  is  the  deepest  and  the 
stickiest  mud  I  ever  saw.  Three  times  while  I  was  in  Edmonton 
I  was  "  bogged  "  in  a  motor-car.  The  wheels  sank  and  refused 
to  turn.  We  had  to  get  out  and  walk,  Motors,  by  the  way,  may 
be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Less  than 
forty  thousand  people  own  between  sLx  and  seven  himdred  auto- 
mobiles. In  Red  Deer,  a  small  town  not  far  awaj',  the  pro- 
portion is  more  striking  still.  There  seventy  cars  are  owned 
among  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  always  \\ise  to  accept  such  evidence 
bhndly.  In  one  district  I  found  nearly  every  farmer  with  a  car. 
Some  of  them  had  only  been  in  the  country  a  short  time.     This 
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was  the  way  I  was  told  tliey  did  it.  They  started  with  a  piece 
of  land.  This  they  mortgaged  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  for 
building  a  house.  '  Then  they  mortgaged  the  house  as  soon  as 
it  was  built  and  bought  a  car  !  In  Edmonton,  however,  there 
is  "  real  money  "  enough.  The  banks  were  handling  twice  as 
much  in  the  autumn  of  1912  as  they  handled  a  year  earher. 
The  municipal  street  cars  also  were  carrying  just  twice  as  many 
passengers — a  milhon  and  a  quarter  a  month.  Their  returns 
had  risen  in  the  twelve  months  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  a  month. 

Edmonton  o\mis  not  merely  the  street-car  system,  but  all 
its  "  utihties  " — water,  gas,  electric  hght  and  power,  and  the 
telephone.  Its  telephone  system  is  automatic.  To  call  a  number, 
let  us  say  1355,  you  move  a  pointer  on  a  dial  first  to  one,  then 
to  three,  then  twice  in  succession  to  five.  That  connects  you 
without  the  assistance  (or  hindrance)  of  any  exchange.  The 
method  works  well  both  in  Edmonton  and  in  Calgary.  But,  of 
cotuse,  they  are  small  when  compared  vsith  the  populations  of  our 
great  cities.  Whether  it  would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  an 
enormous  number  of  subscribers  I  cannot  tell. 

The  municipal  taxes,  or,  as  we  say,  the  rates,  in  Edmonton 
amount  to  5d.  in  the  pound.  They  are  not  assessed  according 
to  the  value  of  premises,  as  with  lis ;  they  are  raised  by  what  is 
called  the  Land  Tax.  This  is  a  tax  upon  ground  values.  It  is 
applied  thus.  Suppose  to-day  you  buy  a  piece  of  land.  It  is 
assessed  at  its  value  as  land.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  surrounded 
by  plots  for  which  there  is  a  brisk  demand,  it  will  be  taxed  highl\-. 
If  it  is  in  a  part  of  the  town  that  is  not  being  built  upon,  it  will 
be  lightly  taxed.  Now,  whatever  you  do  with  your  piece  of 
land  will  not  affect  your  taxation.  If  j-ou  leave  a  plot  vacant 
in  a  busy  neighbourhood,  you  will  have  to  pav  just  as  much  as 
if  you  had  put  up  an  expensive  house  or  factory.  If  you  build  a 
residence  or  warehouse  in  a  quarter  which  is  not  bus}',  you  vdW 
not  be  assessed  upon  the  value  of  that  residence  or  warehouse, 
but  only  upon  the  value  of  the  land  itself. 

By  this  method  of  exempting  "  improvements  "  from  taxation, 
the  burden  is  thrown  upon  those  who  benefit  by  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  brought  about  by  the  increase  of  the  community. 
In  other  words,  wealth  which  is  produced  by  individual  efiort 
is  not  taxed ;  wealth  produced  bv  the  general  effort  of  tlie 
community,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  "unearned  increment," 
is  taxed. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  this  system  because  it  is  alreadv  in 
force  in  a  number  of  Western  cities,  and  seems  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  many  more  in  the  near  future.  An  alderman  of  Vancouver 
said  that  the  Lai:d  Tax  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of 
that  city  in  recent  years.  The  Mayor  of  \'ictoria  said :  "  The 
s>^tera  of  taxing  buildings  is  simply 'a  system  of  hning  a  man  for 
improving  his  property."    The  real  test  of  the  system  wUl  come 
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Two  pii.[uiLb  of  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton.     One  as  it  was  in  1890,  the  other  taken  in  191 
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when  there  is  need  for  heavy  municipal  taxation.     Will  it  then 
be  possible  to  raise  enough  money  by  this  means  ? 

Edmonton  will  surely  be,  if  its  amenities  are  protected,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  British  Empire.  Its  position  on 
the  high  banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  is  magnificent. 
I  returned  again  and  again  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the  very 
pleasant  club  over  the  thickly  wooded  shores  of  the  noble  stream, 
with  rolling  country,  wooded  also,  beyond.  This  view  will  be 
commanded  by  the  windows  of  the  new  G.T.P.  hotel.  The 
heights  seen  from  here  on  the  south  side  are  destined  to  become 
in  time  delightful  suburbs.  Then  the  two  sides  will  be  connected 
by  the  man-ellous  bridge  which  the  C.P.R.  are  building.  It 
crosses  the  river  at  a  great  height,  and  at  a  great  cost  also,  not 
less  than  ;)r400,ooo.  As  a  triumph  of  the  engineer  it  is  vastly 
interesting  ;   as  an  example  of  enterprise,  too. 

I  was  taken  over  to  see  the  bridge  works  by  some  splendidly 
enthusiastic  young  men.  Yovmg  Englishmen  they  were,  one  of 
them  the  son  of  a  ven,''  popular  novelist.  Every  one  of  them  was 
full  of  pride  of  their  city  and  their  new  country.  All  doing  well, 
and  anxious  to  let  others  know  of  the  opportunities  that  Canada 
offers.  They  house  together  with  some  other  young  New 
Canadians — seven,  I  think,  altogether.  For  their  house  they  pay 
fourteen  pounds  a  month,  and  they  have  a  motherly  old  Irish 
housekeeper,  who  (as  I  can  testify)  is  a  most  excellent  cook. 
This  is  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  by  far  the  pleasantest,  way  for 
young  men  to  live. 

I  met  in  Edmonton  two  men  whom  I  knew  in  England — one 
an  architect,  the  other  a  la\\yer.  Both  had  as  much  work  as 
they  wanted.  A  law}-er's  office  in  Western  Canada,  by  the  way, 
is  curiously  different  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England. 
It  is  a  light,  airy,  busy  series  of  rooms,  where  the  click  of  the 
t\'pewTiter  sounds  all  day.  There  are  none  of  those  bundles  of 
dirty  old  documents  which  the  English  solicitor  keeps  on  his 
table,  in  order  to  impress  his  simple  clients.  I  believe.  There 
are  none  of  those  mysterious  tin  boxes  which  line  the  walls  of 
Bedford  Row.  No  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  law  as  a 
labyrinth  through  which  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot  see  his  way. 

No  distinction  separates  barristers  from  solicitors,  as  with  us. 
Law  is  in  consequence  cheaper.  A  great  deal  of  financial  business 
is  done  by  law}'ers ;  investing  money,  for  example.  This  is  the 
profession's  main  source  of  income  at  present.  One  office  I  went 
into  employed  twenty  typists  and  six  accountants.  The  business 
done  here  had  almost  entirely  to  do  with  loans,  mortgages,  land 
purchases,  and  so  on. 

Living  is  dear  in  Edmonton,  or  would  be  dear  if  profits  and 
wages  were  not  so  high.  When  money  is  earned  in  big  sums 
people  do  not  mind  paying  eighteenpence  for  a  shave  or  a  sovereign 
lor  a  seat  at  the  play.    The  New  Canadian  is  able  to  spend 
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money  in  a  fashion  which  could  only  be  followed  by  rich  men  in 
the  Old  Country.  For  example,  a  young  engineer,  a  friend 
of  mine,  wanted  to  take  a  post  graduate  course  in  sanitary 
engineering  at  his  University  (Toronto),  He  took  out  a  party 
to  make  a  survey  for  a  railway  company.  In  a  little  over  two 
years  he  had  made  a  clear  profit  of  eleven  hundred  pounds.  That 
gave  him  his  year  at  Toronto,  and  will  leave  him  a  substantial 
balance  at  the  end  of  it.  He  will  then  go  back  to  his  firm,  his 
value  increased  fifty  fold. 

Before  long  a  demand  will  arise  for  coal  miners  in  this  part  of 
Alberta.  The  province  is  rich  in  coal  of  all  kinds.  A  soft  quality, 
called  Lignite,  can  be  dug  out  of  hill-sides,  sometimes  shovelled 
up  of^  the  ground.  Farmers  come  into  town  with  cartloads  of 
it  to  sell,  instead  of  farm  produce.  It  is  cheap,  and  serves  well 
enough  for  house  furnaces.  Open  fires  are  exceptional  in  Canada. 
Clubs  have  them  generally,  and  big  houses.  But  they  are 
regarded  as  luxuries.  Most  people  must  be  content  with  warmth, 
and  must  go  without  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  cheerful  blaze. 
The  central  heating  system  has  great  advantages  if  the  heat  is 
wisely  regulated.  But  at  first  the  fire  is  apt  to  be  missed.  "  What 
is  home  without  a  fire  ?  "  a  young  Scot  asked  me  half  in  fun,  yet 
with  a  pathetic  note  in  the  question  as  well. 

Open  fires,  after  our  British  fashion,  would  be  poor  comfort 
when  the  thermometer  drops  to  "  thirty  below."  You  have  to 
be  prepared  for  this  in  Edmonton,  but  the  cold  spells  do  not  last 
long.  In  the  winter  of  1911-12  there  was  less  than  a  month  of 
really  hard  weather.  After  a  few  days  of  severe  frost  a  warm 
wind  will  blow  from  the  Rockies — the  Chinook  wind — which  brings 
murmurs  and  scents  of  spring.  Snow  never  lies  through  the 
winter,  as  it  does  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  The  air  at  all  times 
of  the  year  is  brisk  and  bracing.  No  sticky  heat  in  summer,  no 
shivery  damp  in  autumn.  When  you  are  revelling  in  blue  sky 
and  sunshine,  in  a  still,  dry  atmosphere,  you  hardly  notice  the 
cold. 

Calgary,  further  south,  is  a  shade  milder.  A  friend  of  mine 
there  assured  me  he  scarcely  ever — he  said  never — wore  an 
overcoat  before  Christmas.  Very  little  snow  falls,  and  the 
Chinooks  soon  melt  it.  Perhaps  you  like  winter  sports,  though. 
In  that  case,  you  will  hke  Calgary.  For  in  two  hours  the  train 
takes  you  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  where  you  can  enjoy 
skating,  ski-ing,  and  tobogganing  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  view  of  the  mountains  from  Calgary  is  glorious.  They  seem 
quite  near.  In  the  pure,  transparent  atmosphere  they  call  with 
insistent  voice.     Their  almost  unearthly  beauty  fascinates. 

I  suppose  everyone  knows  the  story  they  tell  in  this  part  of 
Canada  against  EngUshmen  who  think  they  know  everything. 
A  visitor  of  this  kidney  was  in  Calgary,  and  announced  that  he 
meant  to  "  stroll  over  to  the  mountains."    He  walked  and  walked 
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and  walked.  The  mountains  seemed  to  go  farther  away  instead 
of  coming  nearer.  At  last,  after  hours  of  toil,  he  gave  it  up  and 
returned  footsore  to  the  town.  His  friends  mentioned  to  him 
then  what  they  would  have  mentioned  before,  if  he  had  inquired, 
that  the  summits,  which  appeared  so  close,  were  seventy  miles 
off.  "  You  were  misled  by  the  clearness  of  the  air,"  they  told 
him. 

Next  day  the  Englishman  went  for  another  walk.  (Walking 
is  regarded  in  Canada  as  a  curious  English  fad.)  Before  he  had 
gone  far  he  came  to  an  irrigation  ditch.  This  is  a  dry  country, 
and  needs  to  be  watered  by  the  art  of  man  as  well  as  by  the 
bounty  of  Heaven.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  did  good 
service  to  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire  when  they  turned  the 
beautiful  Bow  River  (whose  swift,  green  waters  rush  through 
Calgar}')  into  channels  which  fertilise,  or  Nvill  eventually  fertiUse, 
millions  of  acres  which  before  produced  only  grass  for  cattle. 
Their  farms  hereabouts  offer  special  attractions  to  the  settler. 
They  are  exceptionally  fertile,  and  in  a  particularly  pleasant  part 
of  the  country. 

Well,  of  course  the  ditches  which  carry  the  fertihsing  water 
are  numerous  all  about  Calgary.  Our  Englishman  comes  to  one 
of  them,  about  five  feet  wide.  He  looks  at  it,  makes  a  mental 
calculation,  then  sits  down  on  the  bank  and  begins  to  undress. 
Someone  comes  along  and  asks  him  what  he  is  doing.  "  I  am 
going  to  swdm  this  broad  river,"  he  replies.  "  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  this  atmosphere  is  unusually  clear  and  extremely 
deceptive.  I  was  taken  in  by  it  yesterday,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  be  caught  in  the  same  way  again." 

A  newspaper  man  in  the  West  bet  me  five  dollars  that  no 
book  on  Canada  could  be  viTitten  without  that  story  in  it.  I  am 
sending  him  a  postal  order  for  one  pound  sterling  by  the  next 
mail.  I  have  told  it,  not  only  because  it  is  a  good  story  in  itself, 
but  because  it  illustrates  the  feeling  which  used  to  exist  against 
Enghshmen  in  Canada,  and  which  is  passing  away.  When  first 
I  went  to  the  Dominion  it  was  strong.  Especiall}^  strong  was 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calgary,  for  here  '  remittance  men  " 
were  to  be  met  with  in  large  numbers,  Canada  got  it  into  her 
head  that  Britain  looked  upon  her  as  a  rubbish-heap,  where 
wasters  might  be  shot  when  they  became  too  much  of  a  nuisance 
at  home.  There  was  some  truth  in  that.  Now  Britain  has 
realised  that  Canada  is  no  place  for  undesirables.  The  quaUty  of 
those  who  leave  Britain  to  become  New  Canadians  has  entirely 
altered.    So  has  the  attitude  of  Canada  towards  the  EngUsh. 

She  never  had  any  prejudice  against  the  Scotch.  But  it  was 
common  a  few  years  ago  to  hear  Englishmen  called  "  no  good." 
Advertisements  of  situations  often  contained  the  scornful  proviso 
"  No  English  need  apply."  The  "  Manitoba  Free  Press  "  was 
boldly  patriotic  enough  to  make  a  stand  against  this.     It  refused 
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to  allow  such  a  notice  to  appear  in  its  column?.  To-day  the 
bitter  feeling  which  prompted  advertisers  to  insert  that  stinging 
expression  of  contempt  is  almost  dead. 

Looking  up  the  notes  of  my  journey  in  1907, 1  see  that  Calgary 
struck  me  then  as  "  a  pleasant  httle  to\\Ti,  very  English  in  tone." 
That  would  certainly  not  describe  it  now.  It  has  changed  com- 
pletely. I  thought  I  should  feel  almost  at  home  there,  but  when 
I  walked  out  of  the  railway  station  in  the  autumn  of  1912  I  could 
not  recognise  it  for  the  same  place.  I  had  left  it  a  coimtry  town 
of  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  had  become  in  seven  years 
a  city  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand,  with  streets  of 
good  shops,  with  factories  and  warehouses,  with  attractive 
suburbs,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  busy  metropolis — that  is  to  say,  of  a 
centre-city  supplying  the  needs  of  a  vast  tributary  population. 

Advertising  itself  in  an  American  magazine,  the  city  says  : 

Calgary  is  not  only  the  power  centre,  but  the  trade  centre 
of  middle  Canada  west.  Over  90,000  square  miles  of  pros- 
perity are  here  ;  over  500,000  people  look  to  Calgary  for 
their  manufactured  supplies  to-day.  And  this  area  is  growing 
in  population  faster  than  any  other  section  of  the  world. 

The  power  which  Calgary  possesses  is  natural  gas.  At  present 
this  is  piped  from  a  long  distance,  but  there  is  ^most  certainly  a 
store  of  it  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  much  nearer  at  hand.  Probably 
there  is  oil  within  thirty  miles  south  of  the  city.  Anthracite 
coal  also.  Some  cities  bribe  factories  to  start  within  their  hmits. 
Calgary  has  no  need  to  do  this.  But  factory  sites  are  sold  cheaply, 
and  any  manufacturer  opening  with  twenty-five  men  or  more  is 
freed  from  taxation  till  1918.  There  is  an  immediate  market  for 
all  kinds  of  farming  machinery  and  implements,  for  gas  and 
traction  engines,  for  all  that  goes  to  furnish  houses,  for  paints, 
oils,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  all  that  a  growing 
popidation  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  can  want  to  buy.  It 
still  needs  a  first-class  hotel,  but  the  C.P.R.  ai-e  building  one  which 
is  expected  to  open  this  year. 

It  is  almost  a  C.P.R.  town  ahead}'.  Close  by  are  the  company's 
new  "  shops  "  on  a  huge  scale,  and  one  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
buildings  is  the  company's  irrigation  office,  whence  the  process 
of  making  the  desert  smile  is  directed.  This  used  to  be  thought 
a  district  where  wheat-growing  was  out  of  the  question.  "  Semi- 
arid,"  they  called  it,  because  for  years  together  there  would 
be  shortage  of  rain.  Then  the  railway  came  on  the  scene, 
accepted  three  million  acres  as  part  of  the  twenty-five  millions 
granted  to  it  for  opening  up  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  irrigate 
them.  Well  over  a  million  pounds  the  company  spent  on  water 
for  these  semi-arid  lands,  which  are  now  being  rapidly  bought 
up.  Ranching  kept  the  country  going.  Farming  \rill  bring 
prosperity  beyond  its  \rilde5t  dreams. 
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And  yet  the  cattle  industry  will  scarcely  suffer,  for  in  time 
every  farmer  will  keep  stock  on  his  land,  and  the  losses  will  be 
fewer  and  the  quahty  of  the  meat  better  than  when  the  animals 
roamed  at  will  over  the  prairie,  dying  in  a  hard  winter  hke 
December  flies.  England  can  still  look  to  Canada,  therefore,  to 
provide  her  with  beef  as  well  as  bread  for  her  sandwiches ;  and, 
by  the  way,  with  butter,  too,  before  long,  if  the  State-encouraged 
dairy  farms  continue  to  make  the  rapid  progress  of  the  last  few 
3'ears. 

The  excellent  club  at  Calgar\'  is  stiU  called  The  Ranchmen's 
Club,  to  keep  in  mind  the  days  when  ranching  was  the  one  occu- 
pation hereabouts.  The  ranchers  did  not  like  the  change  to 
agriculture,  though  it  made  some  of  them  rich,  by  raising  the 
value  of  their  land.  They  called  cattle-raising  a  "  gentleman's 
job."  Younger  sons  used  to  come  out  and  find  a  pleasant  lot  of 
people  hving  within  visitable  distance.  You  heard  the  Enghsh 
country-house  drawl  in  the  shops  and  hotels  (they  were  called  so 
by  coursesy)  of  Calgary.  Smartly  booted  riders  trotted  through 
the  streets  in  breeches  of  unmistakable  English  cut. 

I  rode  across  a  horse-ranch  last  autumn,  which  the  o^vne^  said 
he  was  gi\ing  up  on  account  of  his  neighbours  all  being  farmers. 
For  farming  he  professed  utter  contempt.  He  had  five  thousand 
horses  wandering  over  what  seemed  to  me  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
but  he  complained  that  "  nowadays  one  can't  get  any  land  to  speak 
of.  The  Americans  have  got  it  all."  They  have  certainly  got 
d  good  deal  of  it  in  Alberta,  and  a  good  tiling  for  Canada  too.  The 
trains  deposit  every'  nationality  of  immigrant  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  The  American  is  the  best  farmer  of  them  all. 
He  knows  all  about  the  land,  and  he  has  a  bit  of  money.  In  many 
cases  he  is  a  repatriated  Canadian,  the  son  or  grandson  of  a 
Dominion  farmer  who  crossed  the  border  in  the  day's  of  the 
Mirmesota  boom.  In  many  others  he  is  of  German  or  Swedish 
birth.  Very  seldom  is  he  \iolently  attached  to  American  insti- 
tutions. Indeed,  he  soon  finds  that  Canadian  institutions  are  a 
good  deal  better. 

One  old  farmer  from  Iowa  explained  it  to  me  thus  :  "  I  guess 
the  laws  are  jes'  'bout  the  same,"  he  said,  "  but  they're  better 
kept."  He  finds  more  law  and  order  on  British  soil,  and  he  hkes  the 
change.  In  fact,  his  attitude  towards  the  British  system  is  just 
that  of  the  eighteenth-century  French  settlers  in  Lower  Canada. 
They  preferred  it  to  their  owii  French  system  because  it  was  more 
justly  administered. 

As  a  matter  of  comparative  pohtics,  the  Canadian  Constitution 
is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  The  automatic  adjustment  of 
representation  to  population  is  admirable.  The  relations  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  provincial  Governments  are  so  regulated 
as  to  cause  the  least  possible  friction.  The  Governor-General 
is  cheaper  than  a  President  would  be,  and  there  is  no  trouble  over 
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electing  him.  Presidential  elections  in  the  United  States  fre- 
quently have  a  disastrous  effect  on  business.  Canada  is  saved 
from  that.  Further,  the  Governor-General  has  far  less  power 
than  a  United  States  President.  He  is  httle  more  than  a  social 
figure-head,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  Roj^al  Duke.  No  one 
would  deny — ^not  even  those  who  think  the  system  "  effete  " — 
that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  done  a  great  deal  both  to  stimulate 
the  spirit  of  Canada  and  to  make  the  monarchy  more  popular  by 
convincing  people  who  thought  Royalties  must  be  "puppets," 
that  they  can  be  at  once  very  competent  and  very  charming  human 
beings. 

No  Canadian  would  deny  that  there  is  vast  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  probity  of  political  hfe.  The  extent  to  which  "  graft  " 
is  carried  at  Ottowa  and  elsewhere  makes  even  Americans  turn 
pale.  But  the  system  is  excellent,  and  so  far  as  the  practical 
everyday  working  of  it  affects  the  farmer  from  across  the  Inter- 
national Line,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  a  decided  improvement 
upon  what  he  left  behind  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  valuable 
impression,  for,  as  a  leading  Calgary  man  put  it  to  me,  "  If  the 
New  Canadians  aren't  proud  to  belong  to  the  Empire,  it  will  be 
the  Empire's  own  fault." 

Of  these  American  New  Canadians  the  Empire  may  certainly 
be  proud.  They  are  a  strong,  tough,  self-rehant  race,  with  a  vein 
of  rugged  piety  deep  down  in  their  simple  natures.  More  alert- 
minded  than  the  average  Briton,  they  are  quicker  to  snatch  at  a 
new  idea,  though  they  are  apt,  too,  to  get  discouraged  or  to  be 
drawn  away  by  a  fresh  notion  before  they  have  fully  worked  out 
the  first.  Many  of  them  are  the  descendants  of  frontiersmen,  whose 
families  have  moved  steadily  forward  for  generations  as  the  conti- 
nent has  been  gradually  covered,  always  in  the  van  of  the  general 
advance,  A  few  years  ago  they  thought  they  had  reached  the 
ultimate  North-West,  and  could  go  no  further.  But  since  the 
Peace  River  district,  far  north  of  Edmonton,  has  been  opened  up 
and  given  magnificent  crops,  some  of  them  talk  of  selling  their 
farms  at  a  handsome  profit  on  what  they  gave  for  them,  and  going 
up  there. 

Over  the  lire  through  the  winter  evenings  there  is  talk  of  Canada 
in  the  United  States  border  States,  Every  farm  is  well  supplied 
with  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  emigration.  vVhen 
finally  the  decision  is  taken,  the  "  prairie  schooner  "  (as  the  big 
waggons  are  called)  is  filled  with  the  family's  belongings  and  set 
in  motion  towards  the  frontier.  The  appeal  to  "Stop  in  God's 
own  country,"  which  is  painted  on  a  big  board  at  one  favourite 
crossing  point,  only  arouses  a  smile.  The  finest  country  for  the 
farmer  is  that  in  which  he  can  grow  the  best  grain  at  the  least 
expense.     Canada  is  that  country  beyond  all  doubt. 

I  know  of  one  old  American  farmer  who  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  said  to  his   four  sons :    "  Now,  boys,  here  is  our  land  in 
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Illinois  worth  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  (£24)  an  acre.  We 
can  buy  just  as  good  land  and  better  in  Alberta  for  fifteen  dollars 
(£3  an  acre).  What  are  we  stayin'  here  for  ?  "  He  sold  his  land, 
packed  up  all  his  belongings,  and  is  farming  very  successfully  not 
far  from  Calgary.  He  is  typical  of  thousands  who  have  done  the 
same  thing  and  never  regretted  it. 

With  such  ilHmitable  supphes  of  wheat  at  her  gates,  Calgary  is 
bound,  I  beUeve,  to  become  a  great  milhng  city,  like  Minneapolis. 
The  men  who  make  her  this  will  themselves  make  vast  fortunes. 
Why  should  Western  Canada  send  wheat  to  be  turned  into  flour 
in  the  United  States  ?  She  can  and  ought  to  mill  it  herself.  Flour 
mills  are  in  operation  further  east  at  Moose  Jaw.  They  are  coming 
to  Calgary  before  long.  That  will  help  to  advance  her  population 
towards  the  quarter-of-a-milhon  mark  which  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted for  her  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  successful  settlers  from  Britain  whom 
I  came  across  in  Calgary  : 

A  bank  manager,  between  thirty  and  forty.  Been  in  the 
country  eight  years.  Retiring  with  enough  to  live  on  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

A  lawyer,  about  the  same  age.  Came  out  as  a  "  remittance 
man."  Wasted  his  time  on  a  ranch.  One  day,  after  he  had 
been  to  the  town  on  a  "  jag  " — which  is  American  for  "  spree  " — 
an  old  cow-puncher  jogging  along  beside  him  as  they  rode  home 
began  telling  him  what  a  fool  he  was.  "  You  should  go  into 
town  and  stay  there,"  he  said.  "  Ranching  ain't  no  good  to 
you,  and  you  ain't  no  good  to  it.  Cut  it  out !  Beat  it  into  the 
city  and  get  busy.  You'll  never  do  no  good  else."  The  advice 
was  taken.  The  "  remittance  man  "  went  into  a  lawj^'er's  office, 
passed  the  examinations,  set  up  for  himself,  and,  without  being 
a  genius  by  any  means,  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  city 
now. 

A  "  fitter,"  whose  special  job  was  fixing  hot  water  and  venti- 
lating systems.  In  England  he  earned  fifty  shillings  a  week. 
He  was  a  steady  as  well  as  a  skilful  workman.  He  stayed  with 
one  firm  six  years  ;  then  he  was  turned  off  because  of  slackness 
in  trade.  He  went  to  another  firm  to  see  if  they  would  take  him 
on.  He  found  fifty  men  waiting  for  one  job,  which  was  all  they 
had  to  offer.  "  Not  good  enough,"  he  said,  and  sailed  for  Canada. 
He  made  for  Calgary,  because  he  heard  it  was  growing  quickly. 
In  a  few  days  he  had  found  that  it  wanted  him.  He  passed  the 
examination  for  membership  of  his  trade  union  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  On  the  Monday  morning  he  began  work,  and  has  been 
busy  ever  since.  His  wages  are  not  fifty  shillings,  but  one  hundred 
and  ten — £5  los.  a  week  instead  of  £2  los.  He  has  bought  two  plots 
of  land,  and  feels  bound  to  apologise  when  he  writes  to  his  relatives 
in  England  for  giving  such  a  rosy  description  of  his  new  home. 

Near  Calgary,  in  the  mountains,  there  are  several  very  pleasant 
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and  very  popular  "  resorts."  When  these  began  to  be  frequented, 
by  reason  of  the  C.P.R,  building  hotels,  a  poor  Irish  boy  saw 
that  omnibuses  were  needed  to  carry  visitors  and  their  luggage 
from  the  stations  to  the  hotels.  He  started  what  is  called  an 
express  business  on  borrowed  capital.  He  had  been  brought 
out  to  Canada  from  Ireland  as  a  child.  He  had  lived  in  a  poor 
home,  had  earned  his  living  ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 
This  was  a  chance  he  had  been  waiting  for.  He  was  only  seven- 
teen, but  he  took  it.  He  is  under  thirty  still,  but  he  has  become 
a  rich  man. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  as  good  as  that  revealing 
themselves  ever}'  day — to  the  men  who  can  see  them.  New 
railways  are  opening  up  new  districts.  Those  who  are  early  in 
them  will  reap  the  same  rewards  as  those  which  have  fallen  to 
pioneers  in  the  districts  already  developed.  Thej'  will  reap 
them  more  quickh',  too,  for  the  rush  of  settlers  is  more  eager. 


THE    CITIES    OF    ALBERTA 

II. — Letiibridge  and  Medicine  Hat 

Of  all  the  cities  which  the  New  Canadians  arc  making,  none 
seem  to  nic  to  be  quite  so  much  ahve  as  Medicine  Hat. 

The  roots  of  a  city  are  manufactures.  Without  them,  its 
growth  must  recognise  limits.  Yet  manufactures  are  birds  which 
wiU  not  come  at  call.  All  the  cities  of  the  New  Canadians  need 
them.  Many  are  trying  to  attract  them.  They  must  have 
some  bait  to  offer.  Power  ^  in  some  form  is  essential  to  the 
manufacturer.  Some  rely  on  neighbouring  coalfields  ;  some  are 
harnessing  the  energy  of  water.  Medicine  Hat  was  born  lucky. 
It  is  attracting  manufacturers  faster  than  any  other  city  by  the 
lure  of  its  natural  gas. 

For  thousands  of  j-ears  the  earth  has  been  storing  up  beneath 
this  part  of  Alberta  a  heavy  vapour  which,  on  being  released, 
rushes  to  the  surface  with  an  unimaginable  force  of  nearly  sbc 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  What  this  means  you  would 
imderstand  more  clearly  if  \'ou  saw  a  natural  gas-flare.  At  first 
in  the  darkness  one  hears  only  its  hoarse  breathing.  groNving 
louder  as  it  is  turned  more  fully  on,  hke  the  hungry  beUovv  of 
some  superbeast.  Then  a  rocket  is  shot  into  it,  and  in  a 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  night  is  as  bright  as  day. 

Coal-gas  which  "is  costly  to  make  and  dirty  to  use,  gives  light 
and  heat.  Natural  gas  gives  power  as  well,  vast  power,  as  that 
flare  shows.  The  manufacturer  drives  a  pipe  do\m,  installs 
pressure-gauges,  and  there,  straight  out  of  the  earth,  he  has  all 
the  energy  he  needs  to  turn  his  wheels  and  heat  his  furnaces. 
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I  went  over  a  big  brick  and  tile  yard.  The  kilns  were  kept  red- 
hot  simply  by  turning  on  taps.  I  went  through  a  rolling-mill 
where  rusty  old  scrap-iron  is  turned  into  steel  plates,  rods,  and 
ties.  No  coal  or  coke  was  needed.  No  stokers  were  employed, 
only  men  to  turn  on  taps. 

When  the  city  clerk  told  me  that  factories  were  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  week,  I  am  afraid  I  looked  sceptical.  He 
produced  a  bundle  of  contracts  made  with  the  city  for  the  supply 
of  gas,  and  proved  his  assertion.  Wisely,  Medicine  Hat  sells  the 
gas  itself.  Already  it  makes  a  profit  of  £12,000  a  year.  In  time  its 
inhabitants  may  not  only  be  free  of  taxes,  but  may  actually 
receive  dividends  !  There  is  talk  of  piping  their  gas  to  Moose 
Jaw,  Regina,  even  Winnipeg,  650  miles  away.  Factories  which  are 
built  now  get  gas  for  some  years  free,  and  then  for  2id,  a  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Thus,  since  the  handUng  of  the  gas  costs  so  little, 
they  get  their  power  at  first  more  cheaply  than  if  coal  were 
delivered  to  them  for  nothing.  Even  the  2 id.  rate  is  equal  to 
anthracite  coal  at  4s.  6d,  a  ton,  all  charges  paid. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Medicine  Hat  is  going  ahead  so  fast. 
Until  two  years  ago,  it  was  called  a  dead  city.  It  was  in  the  heart 
of  a  cattle-ranching  country.  The  ranchers  had  long  leases,  and 
disliked  the  idea  of  change.  The  town  was  a  small  distributing 
centre,  nothing  more.  Then  suddenly  a  group  of  young  men 
took  it  in  hand.  They  saw  that  it  was  neglecting  its  chance 
to  become  a  great  manufacturing  city.  In  two  years  they  wiped 
away  this  stigma.  They  have  put  Medicine  Hat  in  the  way  of 
becoming  what  its  fairy  godmother  meant  it  to  be  when  she 
endowed  it  with  natural  gas. 

Already  the  factories  down  on  the  flats  by  the  Saskatchewan 
River  ernploy  nearly  a  thousand  men.  Within  a  year  there 
will  be  at  least  another  thousand  at  work  there.  A  cement 
plant  is  going  up  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  sterling,  with  an 
output  of  nearly  £200  worth  a  day.  Two  glass  companies, 
tliree  flour  mills,  a  zinc  smelter,  another  steel  plant,  linen  mills — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  industries  coming  in.  Building  is  going 
on  so  busily  that  bricklayers  eai-n  2S.  6d.  an  hour  (25s.  a  day), 
and  carpenters  nearly  as  much.  A  carpenter,  by  the  way,  in 
Western  Canada  often  means  a  man  who  can  knock  nails  in. 
A  really  competent  artisan,  who  can  direct  a  gang  of  a  hundred 
men  or  so,  can  make  £2  a  day  in  Medicine  Hat,  so  the  city 
engineer  assured  me. 

The  lowest  paid  labourer  in  the  place  can  count  upon  a 
shilling  an  hour.  This  is  a  little  lower  than  the  rate  in  some 
other  towns.  Calgary,  for  example,  pays  nothing  less  than 
IS.  3d.  an  hour.  But  the  working  man,  like  everyone  else  in 
Medicine  Hat,  is  advantaged  by  the  natural  gas.  Elsewhere 
it  costs  somethmg  like  £18  a  year  to  keep  a  three  or  four-roomed 
house  warn^   through   the  winter.     In  Medicine  Hat   the  cost 
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is  from  £4  to  £5.  A  householder  in  a  residence  of  eight 
or  nine  rooms  pays  only  14s.  a  month  for  light  and  heat 
together. 

In  spite  of  this,  labour  is  scarce.  Good  workmen  are  wanted- 
All  who  put  their  backs  into  their  efforts  are  sure  to  do  well. 
In  the  brick-yard  I  met  a  man  who  came  from  Lancashire.  I 
knew  that  at  once  by  his  speech.  He  had  been  first  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  come  West.  "  I  suppose 
this  is  better  than  the  Old  Country  ?  "  I  asked  him.  His  "  Ay, 
lad,  that's  why  ah  coom,"  gave  eloquent  testimony.  Another 
man,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  who  had  gone  home  East  for 
a  visit,  told  me  he  found  the  atmosphere  heavy  and  depressing. 
It  weighed  upon  his  shoulders  and  his  spirits  alike  after  the 
brisk  climate  of  the  West. 

Medicine  Hat  has  a  delicious  air,  mild  but  invigorating.  It 
lies  in  and  above  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  river 
suddenly  ditches  the  prairie.  You  come  upon  it  with  surprise. 
Sheer  cliffs  drop  away  at  your  feet,  rounded  hills  slope  steeply 
to  the  water.  I  climbed  up  one  of  these  hills  from  the  river, 
expecting  to  see  more  hills  when  I  got  to  the  top.  Instead,  I 
saw  the  fiat,  green  plain,  and  realised  that  the  factory  part  of 
the  town  was  well  below  the  2,000  feet  prairie  altitude. 

The  part  where  people  live,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  on  a  breezy 
ridge  above  the  valley.  Two  years  ago  there  was  nothing  here 
but  grass  and  gravel.  Now  there  are  numbers  of  pleasant 
houses.  Between  five  and  sLx  hundred  more  are  building 
within  the  next  year.  From  the  ridge  there  are  views  into  the 
valley  with  its  blue  river  and  its  clumps  of  graceful  trees,  and 
across  to  the  range  of  hills  called  Cypress  Mountains,  which  in 
mid-October  were  already  showing  snowy  summits  through  the 
golden  shimmer  of  a  hot  noon.  Yet  the  winter  here  is  not  a 
severe  one.  Very  cold  weather — that  is  to  say,  weather  when 
the  mercury  drops  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below  zero — does 
not  last  long.  Even  then  it  is  sunny  and  dry,  and  in  summer 
the  evenings  are  cool  after  the  hottest  days. 

With  all  these  advantages  Medicine  Hat  can  look  confidently 
forward  to  being  a  great  city — so  long  as  the  natural  gas  lasts. 
And  it  may  last,  say  engineers,  for  hundreds  of  years.  They 
were  taking  their  census  while  I  was  there.  Its  results  went 
even  beyond  their  hopes.  In  1909  the  population  was  3,000. 
Now  it  is  over  11,000.  It  has  increased  by  6,000  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  three  years  it  has  almost  quadrupled  its 
population.  That  is  beyond  question.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  the  city  will  perform  the  same  feat  again  and  again.  For 
it  is  building  upon  the  rock  of  manufactures,  and  manufactures 
require  men.     That  is  its  chief  need  at  present — men. 

Lethbridge  has  natural  gas,  too,  but  she  is  not  endowed  with 
the  same  generosity  of  Nature   as  Medicine   Hat.     Her  chief 
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riches  are  in  the  coal-fields  which  lie  around.  The  miners  here 
I  found  to  be  mostly  Hungarians.  They  are  accounted  good 
citizens,  but  British  labour  would  be  better,  though  perhaps 
a  trifle  dearer.  The  minimum  paid  at  present  is  12s.  a  day 
for  skilled  men,  and  los.  for  labourers.  Contract  work  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  12s.  to  20s.  a  day. 

Besides  these  Hungarian  miners,  there  are  many  German  and 
Scandinavian  farmers  in  this  part  of  Alberta.  They  are  also 
"  well  spoken  of,"  as  Baedeker  says.  They  become  rapidly 
patriotic.  The  Union  Jack  is  invariably  seen  flying  over  their 
houses.  They  pick  up  English  very  quickly,  and  their  children 
refuse  to  speak  anything  else,  or  to  admit  that  they  have  ever 
been  anything  but  Canadian.  It  is  a  jolly  sight  to  go  into  a 
school  and  find  a  crowd  of  little  foreigners  being  turned  into 
Britons.  They  are  put  in  a  class  by  themselves  until  they  can 
understand  English,  and  very  anxious  they  are  for  that  under- 
standing to  come.  They  are  taught  by  action  and  by  having 
objects  named  to  them.  The  shout  that  fills  the  room  when 
the  teacher  points  to  something  of  which  the  name  is  known 
to  them  is  very  pleasant  to  hear. 

Another  kind  of — I  had  almost  written  foreigners — who  have 
settlements  near  Lethbridge  are  Mormons.  We  never  think  of 
Americans  as  foreigners.  Yet  these  strange  people  from  Utah 
seem  to  be  less  like  Anglo-Saxons  than  Germans  or  Swedes. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  this  district  are  practising 
followers  of  Brigham  Young.  But  that  does  not  mean  they  are 
polygamists.  That  article  of  their  creed  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. They  still  believe,  though,  that  they  alone  possess  the 
"  true  word."  They  hold  themselves  at  all  times  in  readiness 
to  go  forth  at  the  bidding  of  their  elders  and  to  act  as  mission- 
aries of  their  faith  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  pay  tithes 
of  all  they  possess,  and  if  any  member  falls  on  evil  times  they 
come  to  his  aid  with  willing  charity.  But  they  are  shrewd  in 
this  matter,  and  firmly  decline  to  support  black  sheep  or  wastrels. 

Mormons  are  a  musical  folk.  An  evening  passed  in  one  of 
their  farmhouses  means  almost  always  a  festival  of  song.  They 
like  dancing,  too,  but  very  often  open  their  dances  with  prayer, 
as  if  they  feared  temptation  might  lurk  in  such  exercises.  I 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  the  Mormon  faith  keeps  its  hold 
on  the  young  men.  They  are  quite  as  steady  believers  as  their 
parents.  I  had  a  talk  with  one  very  inteUigent  boy  of  about 
twenty,  who  implored  me  to  read  some  of  what  he  called  their 
"  literature."  He  said  I  ought  not  to  judge  them  by  their  prac- 
tice, but  by  their  precepts  ;  and  although  he  mournfully  admitted 
the  absence  of  any  fresh  "  revelations  "  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  yet  he  was  certain  the  contents  of  their  holy  books  came 
straight  from  Heaven.  In  that  case  Heaven  took  pains  to 
prevent  people  understanding  what  its  meaning  was.     I  tried 
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some  of  these  Mormon  books  of  doctrine,  and  found  them  an 
astonishing  jumble  of  bad  EngUsh  and  mazy  m^^ticism. 

They  are  good  farmers,  the  Mormons,  but  they  are  not  reckoned 
good  citizens.  They  are  too  clannish,  and  they  vote  in  a  mass, 
according  to  the  orders  thej'  receive.  However,  they  have  done 
much  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  dry  lands  by  dry  farming 
— that  is  to  say,  by  ploughing  deep,  and  letting  fields  Ue  fallow 
every  other  year,  or  every  two  years.  In  Utah  that  method 
has  been  practised  witli  excellent  results  ever  since  the  Mormons 
went  there.  It  is  now  being  warmly  recommended  for  use  in 
Alberta.  There  was  a  Dry  Farming  Congress  in  Lethbridge  in 
1912,  at  which  the  most  sanguine  expectations  found  utterance. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the  region  which  looks  to 
Lethbridge  as  its  centre  town  are  Americans.  They  are  more 
ready  than  any  other  farmers  to  take  up  and  try  out  a  new 
idea.  Settlers  from  across  the  border  are  strong  in  tlie  town 
also,  which  partly  explains  why  the  Over-Seas  Club  is  so  active. 
This  young  organisation,  which  in  two  j^ears  gained  over  one 
hundred  thousand  members,  is  playing  a  useful  part  in  Canada, 
as  in  the  other  Dominions  and  in  British  dependencies  all  over 
the  world.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  in  the  coiu-se  of  his  Western 
tour,  sj)oke  of  the  club  more  than  once  with  hearty  sympathy, 
and  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench,  with  strong  admiration. 
No  means  so  simple  and  so  effective  of  keeping  aUve  the  true 
British  spirit  and  drawing  together  the  Britons  who  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  globe  has  ever  been  hit  upon. 

The  creed  of  the  Over-seas  Club  member  is  this : 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom, 
order,  and  good  government,  I  pledge  myself,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  to  maintain  the  heritage 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

No  Briton  who  goes  to  Canada  should  fail  to  inquire  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  his  destination  for  the  local  branch  secretary  of  the 
Over-seas  Club,  Joining  it  will  not  only  bring  him  socially  into 
relations  with  others  from  the  Old  Countr)',  but  may  vcry'hkely 
help  him  in  lus  business  or  trade. 

Lethbridge  is  a  wcll-]Dlanncd  city.  It  has  one  very  fine  square 
with  public  gardens,  and  all  its  streets  are  majestically  broad. 
I  was  tempted  to  think  thcni  almost  too  broad.  They  are  apt 
to  look  empty,  at  times  even  dreary.  I  recall  one  evening  when 
I  wandered  about  tr\ing  to  get  dinner  at  eight  o'clock,  wliich 
seemed  to  me  a  naturalhour  enough,  but  which  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  habits  of  Lethbridge.  It  was  rather  cold,  and  the  wide 
thoroughfares  were  but  dimly  Hghted.  The  only  sign  of  anj'ihing 
hkc  activity  in  the  principal  street  was  a  Salvation  Army  gather- 
ing, which  sang  hymns  in  the  dark  with  debihtating  slowness. 

The  hotels  had  all  closed  their  dining-rooms  lor  the  night. 
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The  desk-clerks  frowned  at  me  when  I  asked  if  I  could  not  have 
anything  to  eat.  I  discovered  one  restaurant,  but  here  they  had 
already  piled  the  tables  one  upon  the  other.  At  last  I  came 
upon  a  nice  little  "  lunch-counter."  Here  the  waitress  handed 
me  a  long  bill  of  fare,  upon  which  were  inscribed  all  the  deUcacies 
of  all  the  seasons.  I  was  not  to  be  deceived,  though.  I  had  seen 
these  luxurious  menus  before,  and  knew  what  they  were  worth, 
I  asked  her  what  she  had  really  got ;  she  said  "  Veal  steak,  or  ham 
and  eggs,"  I  ordered  the  former,  but  then  she  smiHngly  admitted 
that  it  would  have  to  be  fetched,  so  I  had  ham  and  eggs.  Another 
experience  which  made  Lethbridge  seem  more  like  an  American 
than  a  Canadian  town  was  asking  for  tea  in  the  club  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Apparently  such  a  request  had  never  been 
made  before.  No  tea  was  to  be  had.  Nor  did  the  club  pro\-ide 
any  meals. 

These  are  the  little  worries  which  make  English  visitors  sorne- 
times  call  Canada  uncomfortable.  But  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and,  after  all,  if  you  cannot  accommodate  yourself  to 
habits  of  living  a  shade  different  from  your  owti,  you  had  better 
stay,  wrapped  up  in  cotton-wool,  at  home.  I  recall  them  merely 
to  show  that  some  towns  are  more  American  than  British  in 
their  manner  of  life.  What  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  in  my  memories 
of  Lethbridge  are  the  keenness  of  the  people,  the  handsome  public 
buildings,  the  perfectly  equipped  hospital,  the  splendid  schools, 
the  fine  park,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city,  with  its  sheet  of  winding 
water  big  enough  for  boat  races,  and  its  cleverly  designed  pa\alion, 
where  the  annual  fair  is  held. 

I  like  to  shut  my  eyes,  too,  and  see  again  the  prairie  rolling 
away  to  the  edge  of  "  this  inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky  " — here 
it  really  does  look  hke  a  bowl,  this  vast  expanse  of  blue  curved 
over  the  fiat  ground.  Dawn  is  a  marvel,  when  its  red  rim  creeps 
up  the  edge,  and  sunset  an  unforgettable  glory,  especially  a  little 
further  west,  where  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  catch  the  glow. 
The  town  of  Macleod  is  in  full  view  of  the  range,  and  the  winds 
sweep  through  it  as  bitterly  sometimes  as  if  tliey  came  straight 
from  the  Pole.  It  is  a  curiously  unpremeditated  place.  Its 
houses  and  streets  are  scattered  so  haphazard  that  they  remind 
one  of  a  child's  toy  impatiently  thrown  down. 

Life  in  a  town  as  small  as  this — Macleod  has  about  3.000 
inhabitants — is  apt  to  be  tediously  circumscribed.  The  same 
people  see  each  other  every  day,  and,  as  one  of  them  put  it  to  me, 
"  there's  nothing  to  do  but  quarrel."  Still,  that  is  an  extreme 
view.  There  are  numbers  of  petty  feuds,  no  doubt,  but  when  all 
are  busy  and  prosperous,  the  "  note  "  of  a  town  is  more  hkely 
to  be  cheerful  than  contentious.  Clubs  of  various  purposes, 
"socials"  and  dances,  plays  or  moving  pictures  at  the  theatre 
help  to  pass  the  winter  away,  and  with  summer  come  the  days 
when  there  is  no  need  to  seek  occupation. 
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This  also  used  to  be  ranching  country,  and  you  still  see  far  out 
on  the  prairie  strings  of  horses  trotting  loosely,  followed  by  a 
single  rider  who  is  rounding  them  up.  But  now  the  staple 
industry  of  the  district  is  agriculture.  Land  has,  therefore, 
risen  up  in  price,  and  will  advance  much  more.  One  home- 
steader who  has  his  property  thirteen  miles  away,  and  drives 
into  Macleod  every  day  to  attend  to  a  business,  told  me  he  bought 
it  at  two  pounds  an  acre.  It  is  now  worth  twelve,  but  he  is  still 
holding  on.  He  said  that  the  long  drive,  two  hours  each  way, 
and  in  bad  weather  three,  was  often  wearisome.  But  he  consoled 
himself  by  saying,  "  Well,  never  mind,  to-day  my  land  has  in- 
creased in  value  eight  pounds."  The  real  estate  agent's  lure, 
"  Sit  still  and  see  your  money  grow,"  is  fully  justified  in  cases 
like  that. 

It  was  at  Macleod  that  a  train  conductor,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
•^ard,  was  pointed  out  as  being  worth  ;£6o,ooo.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Parhament,  and  merely  goes  on  working  with 
the  railway  company  because  he  would  miss  what  has  been  his 
regular  occupation  for  so  many  "years.  He  is  a  typical  Canadian. 
There  are  many  more  of  his  kind  employed  on  the  trains — not 
so  rich,  but  quite  well-off.  If  they  retired  they  would  be  miser- 
able. So  they  have  the  sense  and  the  courage  to  keep  on.  In 
England  that  is  scarcely  imaginable.  No  guard  would  go  on 
touching  his  cap  and  calHng  everyone  "  sir,"  and  being  under- 
paid by  an  incompetent  directorate,  if  he  could  afford  to  throw 
up  his  job.  In  Canada  a  train  conductor  is  well  paid  and  has  an 
honourable  position.  No  one  dreams  of  treating  him  as  an}i:hing 
but  an  equal. 


IN    THE    ROCKIES: 

Canada's  Playground 

The  first  time  I  travelled  across  Canada  I  went  to  bed  on  my 
last  night  in  Calgary  not  knowing  how  soon  I  should  have  to  get 
up.  The  train  which  was  to  carry  me  across  the  Rockies  was  due 
at  4.15  a.m.,  but  not  expected  till  seven.  In  the  event,  I  was 
allowed  to  sleep  till  eight,  and  it  was  past  eleven  before  the  train 
pulled  in. 

When  trains  were,  as  a  rule,  anything  between  four  and  fourteen 
hours  late,  one  used  to  lose  the  feeling  that  time  was  of  any  value. 
There  is  a  good  story  of  some  commercial  travellers  who  reached 
Moose  Jaw  one  da}''  exactly  on  time.  They  hastily  made  up  a 
collection  for  the  engine-driver,  who  had  accompUshed  so  un- 
usual a  feat.  As  the  train  started,  he  leaned  from  his  cab,  and 
called  out  to  them,  "  Saj' !  You  guys  didn't  know  this  is  yester- 
day's train."     All  that  is  changed  now.     Punctuality  still  has 
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obstacles  to  contend  with — falls  of  rock,  for  example,  accidents 
on  single  tracks,  wash-outs,  blizzards  blocking  lines  with  snow. 
But  lateness  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

At  the  time  I  was  annoyed  by  the  wait  for  that  train  at 
Calgary.  Now  I  know  it  would  be  worth  waiting  a  week  to  go 
through  such  glorious  mountain  scenery  as  I  revelled  in  those  two 
hot  June  days.  From  the  moment  when  the  train  creeps  through 
an  invisible  gap  in  the  wall  of  snow-topped  summits  until,  twenty- 
four  hours  later,  it  is  running  down  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  track 
passes  through  a  region  which  for  varied  beauty  and  interest 
cannot  be  equalled  on  any  railway  in  the  world.  In  all,  four  ranges 
are  crossed,  and  not  a  tunnel  the  whole  way  !  In  every  case  a 
pass  was  discovered  through  which  the  train  could  toil  up  and 
wiggle  down,  often  with  only  just  room  to  squeeze  in  on  a  road 
cut  out  of  the  sloping  bank  of  a  thundering  glacier  stream. 

Below,  the  torrent  leaps  and  foams  ;  on  either  hand,  the  rocky 
heights  rise  sheer  up  to  the  eternal  snows.  Then  the  valley  opens 
out,  and  perhaps  a  little  town  appears,  with  its  neat  wooden 
houses,  a  store,  and  a  hotel,  and  pretty,  fair-haired  girls,  in  hats 
and  skirts  and  blouses,  which  suggest  the  rector's  daughters  in 
an  English  village.  One  day  these  little  towns  will  be  as  famous 
as  the  Swiss  resorts,  and  some  of  them  wealthy  mining  centres 
as  well. 

Round  the  towns  are  pastures  and  cultivated  land,  and  now 
that  we  are  in  British  Columbia  the  trees  and  vegetation  are 
more  luxuriant.  But  soon  we  are  climbing  again  by  the  side  of  a 
broad,  smooth  river,  which  presently  changes  its  character,  and 
becomes  a  plunging,  rocky  brook.  Looking  up,  one  can  see  green, 
gleaming  glaciers  on  the  mountain-side,  and  as  evening  comes 
on,  the  breeze  blows  cool  off  the  sno\\iields.  Here  is  the  region 
for  the  enterprising  mountaineer.  There  are  many  such  in  the 
comfortable  hotels  at  Banff.  Laggan  Field,  and  Glacier  House, 
with  guides  at  their  service  all  summer  through.  But  there  might 
be  many  more. 

Are  you  not  tired  of  Switzerland,  oh,  holiday-makers  fortunate 
enough  to  go  where  fancy  guides  ?  Do  you  not  long  for  some 
less  sophisticated  land  ?  At  the  top  of  most  Swiss  mountains, 
nowadays,  one  comes  upon  an  English  clergyman  and  his  family. 
Here,  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks,  is  a  country  still  as  God 
made  it,  far  from  the  track  of  the  cheap  tourist,  unspoiled  by 
funicular  railways,  and  hotels  which  expect  you  to  dress  for 
dinner.  The  Selkirks  have  the  more  luxuriant  mountain  scenery, 
because  of  their  moister  chmate.  Their  glaciers  and  snowfields 
are  larger  too.    But  the  Rockies  are  quite  as  beautiful. 

The  Kicking-Horse  River  is  a  mountain  stream  of  marvellous 
charm.  Now  it  leaps  and  dashes  from  rock  to  rock  with  the  glad 
gaiety  of  youth,  flinging  up  clouds  of  spray  which  gleam  with 
rainbow  colours  in  the  sunshine.    Penned  up  in  a  narrow  gorge. 
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it  boils  and  thunders,  shaking  its  yellow  mane.  Then,  in  quieter 
rfiood,  it  spreads  its  waters  widely  over  a  shallow  bed  that  calmly 
reflects  the  \ivid  greens  of  larch  and  fir  on  the  mountain-side^, 
the  gleaming  snowcaps  of  their  glorious  summits.  Finally,  it 
gathers  itself  together  again  for  a  display  of  brilliant  activity. 
Back  and  forth  goes  the  train  over  frequent  bridges,  crossing 
repeatedly  the  whirling  waters  below.  Whenever  you  look  down 
you  see  the  stream  hurling  itself  with  terrific  force  against  the 
huge  boulders  and  the  walls  of  the  rocky  chasm  which  hem  it  in, 
bursting  its  way  through  the  cafion  as  though  in  a  frenzy  of  flight 
from  some  pursuing  enemy,  until  at  last  it  plunges  into  the  Columbia 
I^ver.  and  loses  its  \a\-id  identity.  You  soon  see  why  it  was 
named  the  Kicking  Hoi-se.  That  is  just  the  impression  which  its 
furious  antics  leave  upon  the  mind. 

It  was  only  in  1858  that  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  was  discovered 
(by  Sir  James  Hector).  Up  to  that  time  this  part  of  Canada  had 
not  been  trodden  by  a  white  man's  foot.  Most  of  it  is  still  as  it 
was  when  only  the  Red  Indian  roamed  through  its  valleys,  and 
paddled  his  bark  canoe  upon  its  streams.  Now  every  year  will 
see  it  more  and  more  frequented.  Those  who  care  for  Nature 
untouched  must  make  haste  to  anticipate  the  "  civilising " 
hand  of  man.  Before  long  it  will  be  quite  usual  to  spend  a  hoUday 
taking  a  trip  on  the  C.P.R.  across  the  Rockies,  which  are  infinitely 
grander  here  than  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  International 
Line. 

It  is  a  journey  of  constant  interest  and  delight,  pleasantly 
broken  by  meals  eaten  in  cos}'  mountain  hotels,  and  by  ten- 
minute  stoppages  to  let  the  engines  get  their  breath.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  drag  any  unnecessary  weight  up  the  steep  gradients, 
so  the  restaurant  care  are  left  behind  when  the  serious  climbing 
begins,  and  meals  are  served  in  the  station  dining-rooms — a 
welcome  change. 

I  often  think  of  our  arrival  at  Glacier  House  (4,086  feet)  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  a  brilhant  starry  night  with  (even  in 
June)  a  touch  of  frosty  sparkle  in  the  air.  The  distant  rumble  of 
waterfalls  fell  gently  upon  the  ear.  The  hotel  lights  shone  most 
attractively  through  the  darkness.  The  sight  of  the  tables  read\' 
for  supper  was  grateful  and  comforting  indeed.  How  we  enjoyed 
our  soup  and  salmon  steaks,  and  juicy  British  Columbian  lamb, 
and  apple  pic !  And  then  we  scrambled  up  into  our  Pullman 
again,  and,  after  a  cigar  in  the  smoking-car,  turned  in,  and  slept 
soundly  while  the  train  rushed  down  the  slope  of  the  Selkirks, 
and  across  the  valley  which  divides  them  from  the  Gold  or 
Columbia  Ranges.  Next  morning  we  were  running  alongside  the 
green,  swift-flowing  Thompson  River,  and  getting  near  the  Coast 
Range,  the  last  of  the  four  which  the  line  to  Vancouver  crosses. 

Talk  about  the  Pyramids  being  a  great  feat  of  hmnan  endeavour  1 
The  Pyramids  arc  nothing  to  this  marvellous  railroad.     As  I 
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thought  of  the  men  who  planned  and  pushed  it  through — the  men 
who  live  in  those  big,  solid  stone  houses  at  Montreal — I  marvelled 
at  their  patience  and  tenacity.  Of  those  who  did  the  actual  spade- 
work,  too,  I  thought — a  huge  army  of  dirt-shovellers.  I  wonder 
if  they  feel  any  pride  in  the  great  work  they  helped  to  bring  to 
birth  ■? 

The  last  time  I  came  through  the  Rockies,  in  the  autumn  of 
1912, 1  saw  armies  of  them.  They  are  at  work  doubling  the  C.P.R. 
tiack.  They  are  at  work  on  the  Canadian  Northern.  Further 
north  they  are  pushing  tlirough  the  G.T.P.  "  Bohunks,"  they 
call  them,  a  new  word  invented,  I  imagine,  to  describe  those  who 
are  neither  Dagoes  (French,  Spanish,  Italian)  nor  Dutchmen 
(Germans).  .:\11  foreigners  used  to  be  divided  under  these  two 
heads.  Then  came  the  Czechs  and  Slavs.  "  Bohunks  "  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  them.  How,  I  know  not,  unless  because 
among  them  *'  Bohuslav  "  is  a  common  Christian  name. 

I  heard  first  of  the  Bohunks  from  a  young  Glasgow  ganger  on 
a  railway  construction  job.  He  was  leaning,  the  labours  of  the 
day  finished,  against  his  living-car  on  the  "  construction  train." 
After  his  pork  and  beans,  with  coffee,  after  his  apple  sauce  eaten 
on  bread  as  a  "  sweet,"  he  was  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  ready 
to  talk.  Before  his  meal  he  certainly  would  not  have  been.  In 
the  most  polished  society  the  period  of  waiting  for  dinner  is  often 
found  trying.  I  have  known  extremely  ci\ihsed  people  give 
frank  warning  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  to  before  break- 
fast. There  is  more  excuse  for  the  railway-graders.  After  hours 
of  hard  shovelling  in  the  keen  air  of  mountains  or  prairies  a  man's 
whole  being  aches  for  food. 

The  way  the  gangs  rush  to  camp  when  they  hear  the  calls  for 
meals,  and  the  way  they  "'  wrap  themselves  round  the  grub," 
to  quote  a  Saskatchewan  farmer,  are  sights  to  recollect.  This 
fanner  suppUed  one  such  camp  with  vegetables.  One  day,  he 
was  in  camp  at  dinner-time.  A  man,  rushing  towards  his  table, 
fell  over  the  root  of  the  tree.  As  he  did  not  get  up,  the  fanner  ran 
to  him,  and  anxiously  asked  if  he  w'as  badl^'  hurt.  "  No,  I'm  not 
hurt,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  why  don't  you  get  up  and  go  to 
dinner?"  "No  use,"  said  the  fallen  one  sad]}-;  "it's  loo  late 
now." 

My  Glasgow  ganger  and  his  gang  were  well  off.  They  had 
their  construction  train,  a  dozen  box-cars  fitted  up  with  bunks 
to  sleep  in,  and  tables  to  eat  off.  They  had  a  good  cook,  who  got 
35s.  a  week,  "  all  found,"  which  is  by  no  means  high  wages  for  a 
man  who  can  keep  the  shovellers  tit  and  contented  by  his  skill  in 
feeding  them.  I  have  known  cooks  for  large  parties  of  railway 
construction  men  draw  over  twenty  pounds  a  month.  Second 
cooks  can  get  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds,  and  "flunkeys  "  (as  the 
assistants  are  called)  are  often  paid  two  pounds  a  week  for  washing 
up  and  making  themselves  generally  useful. 
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For  shovelling,  the  rate  of  pay  among  Sandy's  men  was  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  (5s.)  a  day.  The  ganger  received  $1.75  (7s.), 
All  got  their  board  and  lodging  free.  But  this  was  in  Manitoba, 
In  the  West  rates  are  higher.  There  was  lately  a  strike  in  British 
Columbia  upon  the  grievance  that  los.  a  day  was  too  httle  for 
dirt-shifting,  and  that  it  was  exorbitant  to  charge  4s.  a  day  ii>i 
board. 

Sandy  had  been  in  the  West.  That  was  how  he  came  to 
speak  of  his  gang  as  "  Bohunks."  It  included  Italians,  Swedes, 
Montenegrins,  Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  Russians,  and  at  least 
one  Polish  Jew.  Sandy  had  a  profound  contempt  for  them  all, 
chiefly  grounded,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  upon  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  "  cooked  their  own  food."  But  he  admitted 
grudgingly  that  they  did  their  work  well.  Hard  work  it  is,  and 
for  the  most  part  monotonous.  A  grading  party  follows  the 
surveyors.  Most  engineers  in  Canada  are  engaged  in  surveying. 
To  join  a  surveying  camp  is  a  frequent  resort  of  the  needy  who 
have  some  education.  If  they  keep  at  it,  they  can  make  a  good 
living  and  save  money.  A  boy  of  my  acquaintance  who  has 
been  on  survey  for  some  months  says  it  is  "  just  what  he  has 
been  looking  for  all  his  life."  He  arrived  in  Canada  with  no 
capital  but  a  stout  heart  and  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders.  At  once 
he  was  given  8s.  a  day  for  thinning  fruit-trees,  work  he  had  never 
done  before,  but  of  which  he  soon  mastered  the  knack.  Next  a 
gardener  took  him  on  to  make  asparagus  beds  at  12s.  a  day.  His 
lodging  and  food  cost  him  only  about  30s.  a  week,  so  he  was  able 
to  "  put  away  "  at  the  rate  of  £60  a  year. 

After  this  he  heard  about  the  survey  parties,  and  soon  managed 
to  join  one.  He  began  at  £8  a  month,  and  rose  in  a  short  while 
to  £10.  A  thoroughly  skilled  surveyor  can  make  much  more. 
And  he  has  no  expenses  beyond  clothes  and  tobacco.  Everything 
is  provided  in  camp. 

After  the  surveyors  have  found  the  best  levels,  and  planned 
the  course  of  the  line,  come  the  graders.  Come  also,  if  there  is 
rock  to  be  blasted,  the  dynamite-men.  Usually  tunnelling  is 
let  out  to  sub-contractors,  who  work  on  piece  rates.  One  gang 
of  Bohunks — they  were  all  Montenegrins — were  clearing  some- 
times on  the  Fraser  River  last  summer  as  much  as  £2  a  day  apiece. 
But  there  are  spells  when  the  dynamiters  have  bad  luck.  Taking 
good  and  bad  together,  their  average  earnings  are  from  12s.  to 
15s.  a  day. 

Lastly,  when  the  track  has  been  "  graded  " — that  is,  levelled 

. comes  "  the  steel."     Laying  the  rails  is  an  operation  which 

leaves  you  gasping  if  you  have  never  seen  a  rail-laying  machine 
at  work  before.  A  huge,  towering  contrivance  it  is,  running 
on  the  line  already  laid,  with  an  engine  behind  it.  It  drops 
sleepers,  or  "ties,"  to  use  the  Canadian  word,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  shoots  out  the  steel  rails  as  if  they  were  tape  or  strings 
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of  sausages.  On  it  comes,  travelling  upon  the  track  it  has  laid, 
and  behind  it  follow  men  who  pin  the  rails  to  the  ties.  A  little 
ballasting,  and  the  work  is  complete. 

The  demand  for  men  to  do  it  is  enormous,  and  this  will  continue 
for  a  long-  time,  seeing  that,  as  the  population  of  Canada  grows, 
the  railways  are  bound  to  increase  also.  At  present  the  rate  of 
pay  is  very  high.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  Edmonton  offering 
IIS.  a  day  to  railway  workers,  with  board  and  lodging  of  course. 
I  say  "  of  course,"  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to 
find  their  own  board  and  lodging  in  the  lonely  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  are  sent  to  "  grade,"  They  must  live  in  construction 
camps  or  on  construction  trains,  but  that  is  no  great  hardship. 
A  boy  I  know  at  Toronto  University,  who  went  off  last  summer 
with  a  gang,  said  he  had  never  felt  so  fit  in  his  life. 

Now,  with  all  this  well-paid  railway  work  going,  and  with  a 
vast  number  of  men  in  England  often  wanting. jobs,  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  two  might  be  brought  together.  Why  is  railway  work 
done  almost  entirely  by  Bohunks,  meaning  foreigners  ?  I  have 
asked  this  question  of  numberless  people.  The  only  answer  I 
could  get  was  that  Englishmen  did  not  apply.  Most  New 
Canadians  soon  learn  to  expect  more  than  they  could  earn  in 
this  way,  and  their  expectations  are  usually  realised.  I  suppose 
the  men  who  would  be  content  to  shovel  dirt  lack  the  enterprise 
to  come — probably  the  funds,  too.  It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be 
assisted. 

Within  the  next  few  years  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  three 
thousand  miles  of  railway  to  be  completed  in  Canada.  One 
company,  the  Canadian  Northern,  has  on  its  construction  pay-roll 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  wage-bill  in  its  Pacific  section 
alone  mounts  up  to  ;^700,ooo  a  month.  A  very  small  proportion 
of  the  millions  that  are  being  spent  on  the  new  railways  is  going 
into  the  pockets  of  the  British-born. 

If  only  more  people  with  leisure  and  means  in  England  would 
go  out  to  Canada  and  see  conditions  for  themselves,  they  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  ready  to  help  on  emigration.  They  need  not  go 
as  "  investigators."  Let  them  just  go  for  a  holiday.  Where 
could  they  spend  a  holiday  more  enjoyably  than  at  Banff,  for 
example  ?  Here,  ringed  round  by  mountains,  is  a  high  village 
with  one  first-rate  hotel  and  others  which  have  grown  up  near  it. 
For  beauty  no  land  can  beat  it.  The  view  from  the  dining-room 
of  the  C.P.R.  hotel  is  one  of  the  finest  I  know  anywhere.  The 
Bow  Valley  is  wide  here,  and  the  stream,  broken  up  by  small 
islands,  flows  swiftly,  a  ribbon  of  bluey-green,  between  flat  white 
beaches,  from  which  rise  the  grey  giants  Cascade  Mountain  and 
Mount  Rundle,  sparsely  bearded  with  pines.  Their  precipitous 
slopes  are  of  bare  rock,  but  the  valley  itself  is  thick  with  tall, 
straight  firs,  like  soldiers  standing  to  attention.  In  autumn  the 
poplars  make  splashes  of  bright  yellow  among  the  dark  green. 
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and  right  ahead  is  a  wall  of  sun-crested  summits,  their  jagged 
edges  gleaming  against  the  blue. 

The  Rockies  are  usually  called  "  awesome."  That,  I  think,  is 
only  because  one  misses  the  signs  of  man's  activity  and  the 
associations  left  by  centuries  of  moimtaineers  which  make  the 
Alps  famihar  and  friendly.  There  are  no  farmhouses,  no  high 
pastures  where  the  rich  grass  is  cut  thrice  every  summer,  no 
storied  passes  or  monasteries  to  warm  the  imaginative  mind. 
But  there  is  more  than  ample  compensation  in  the  untrodden 
paths,  the  freshness  of  experience,  the  ease  with  which  one  can 
get  away  from  civilisation  and  all  that  it  implies. 

I  felt  quite  sad  one  evening  last  autumn  when  I  saw  the  lights 
of  Field  (B.C.)  as  our  horses  tiuned  the  last  comer  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  quiet  glow  of  the  windows  and  the  strident  searchlights 
of  C.P.R.  engines  told  me  we  had  come  back  to  that  world  which, 
as  Wordsworth  wrote,  is  too  much  with  us,  the  world  as  men 
have  made  it.  I  had  been  far  awaj'  from  this.  I  had  been  in 
the  world  which  God  made,  among  the  vast  spaces  and  the  great 
silences,  among  the  mountain-tops  and  their  eternal  sno\\'S. 

For  three  days  we  had  ridden  "Berg  ab,  Berg  auf,"  but  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  in  which  Heine  used  his  favourite 
phrase.  He  applied  it  to  the  gentle  ups-and-downs  of  the  Harz. 
Our  ways  had  led  us  across  the  high  passes  ;  down  thousands  of 
feet  into  narrow  valleys,  then  up  thousands  of  feet  again  to  the 
icefields  of  the  Yoho.  Most  of  the  time  our  horses'  feet  had  been 
on  ledges  only  a  few  feet  wide,  from  which  the  mountain-side 
fell  away,  sometimes  sheer  precipice,  more  often  in  steep  slopes 
of  rock  and  shale.  Now  it  would  be  bare  and  grey  ;  now  densely 
covered  with  shrubs  and  small  trees,  all  turning  to  the  brilliant 
reds  and  yellows  of  autumn.  Nothing  between  us  and  death  but 
the  surefootedness  of  our  gentle  "  cayuses." 

No  need,  though,  to  be  nervous.  These  mountain  horses  can 
be  trusted  absolutely.  Their  careful  hoofs  never  make  a  false 
step.  In  your  Mexican  saddle,  cradled  between  cantle  and  horn, 
you  are  secure  so  long  as  you  leave  it  to  them  and  ride  with  the 
loosest  of  reins. 

"  Give  them  their  heads,  I  suppose  ?  "  I  said  to  our  cowbo}^ 
guide  when  we  started. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  want  all  kinds  of  head  !  "  was  his  emphatic 
reply. 

Not  that  he  was  an  emphatic  person.  He  had  a  soft  voice,  a 
measured  utterance,  gentle  manner,  a  meditative  eye.  That  is 
the  true  cowboy  type,  and  these  guides  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
are  the  most  engaging  of  their  kind.  They  have  the  natural 
courtesy  and  kindness  of  those  who  are  much  alone  in  the  wilds, 
together  with  a  deUciously  ironical  turn  of  speech,  and,  1  scarcely 
need  add,  an  entire  master}'  of  their  business.  If  they  were  not 
familiar  wth  all  the  trails  ;   it  they  could  not  "  pack  " ;  if  they 
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were  not  good  horsemasters,  knowing  every  possible  pasture- 
ground,  their  services  would  be  useless.  Add  to  these  accomplish- 
ments that  they  can  set  up  a  comfortable  camp  very  quickly, 
can  cook  succulent  meals,  can  keep  up  a  flow  of  entertaining  talk 
round  the  fire  in  the  teepee  after  supper  until,  through  the  smoke- 
wreaths  and  the  flicker  of  the  wood-blaze,  faces  become  dim  and 
dreamlike,  and  you  decide,  although  it  is  not  nearly  ten  yet,  that 
you  are  quite  ready  for  sleep. 

A  teepee  is  an  Indian  tent,  shaped  like  a  bell-tent,  but  much 
higher,  and  open  at  the  top,  where  the  supporting  sticks  meet. 
The  fire  is  lighted  on  the  ground.  Smoke  and  sparks  escape 
from  the  opening,  and,  however  cold  it  may  be  outside,  it  is 
warm  and  cosy  \nthin.  Who  was  the  writer  of  these  gloomy 
lines  : 

"Man  is  born  to  trouble, 
As  the  sparks  do  upward  fly  "  ? 

If  he  had  ever  squatted  round  and  watched  the  sparks  from 
a  "  teepee  "  Arc,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  have  suggested  a  more 
cheerful  thought. 

If  you  set  forth  on  a  long  trip  with  your  own  "outfit,"  you 
take  your  teepee,  your  sleeping-bags  and  tents,  your  pro\Hisions 
and  your  personalia  on  pack-horses.  But  in  the  Yoho  \'^alley 
there  are,  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  travel  hght,  two  C.P.R. 
camps,  open  from  June  to  October.  We  used  these,  and  fared 
sumptuously.  Wliat  matter  ice  in  the  jugs  of  a  morning  when 
the  crackling  wood  in  the  tent-stove  gives  forth  so  genial  a  heat ! 
Even  without  that  the  sniff  of  frying  ham  on  the  frosty  air  would 
make  you  forget  the  cold.  At  the  camp  below  the  Takkakaw 
Falls  (which  hurl  themselves  apparently  from  a  hole  in  the 
mountain  and  drop  twelve  hundred  feet  sheer  in  lace-hke,  filmy 
foam)  there  is  a  Chinese  cook.  Hum  by  name,  who  tums  out 
dinners  and  breakfasts  upon  which  the  memory  delights  to 
dwell,  and  who  puts  up  lunches  that  not  all  the  efforts  of  a  Ritz- 
Carlton  chef  could  beat. 

Sitting  on  a  green  slope  under  fir-trees  which  shaded  us  from 
the  midday  glare,  keeping  cool  by  looking  at  the  glaciers  opposite, 
breathing  an  air  that  sparkled  and  thrilled,  munching  sandwiches, 
lishing  peaches  out  of  a  tin,  drinldng  tea  just  made  over  a  lire  of 
sticks,  we  thought  of  the  poor  wretches  buying  meals  in  London 
at  a  sovereign  or  two  a  head,  ^\■c  pitied  them  with  all  our 
hearts. 

It  is  the  glaciers  which  make  the  Yoho  Valley  so  magnifical. 
For  hours  we  rode  along  the  feet  of  them,  crossing  frequently 
the  brooks  of  green,  ice-cold  water  that  leap  down  the  moraine 
with  a  frisk  of  joy  and  a  sound  of  laughter,  as  if  they  were  spirits 
released  from  the  bondage  of  the  Mountain  King.  The  other  side 
of  the  valley  is  the  same,  Mhilc  the  head  of  it  is  blocked  b}-  the 
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huge  Wapta  icefield,  flashing  its  diamonds  and  opals  in  the  sun. 
Way  up,  above  the  high  camp,  which  hes  by  a  torrent  in  a 
park-like  glade,  one  sits  encircled  by  glaciers.  They  glow  and 
sparkle  like  immensely  magnified  coronets  and  tiaras  in  some 
priceless  jewel  show.  And,  looking  down  the  valley,  the  firs 
which  grow  so  thickly  up  to  the  snow-line  seem  to  make  a  green 
velvet  cushion  for  them,  setting  off  their  beauty  well, 

A  few  hours  later  a  view  spread  before  us  which  was  altogether 
different.  From  a  shoulder  at  an  immense  height  which  we 
reached,  pulUng  our  horses  after  us  and  scrambling  up  a  thickly 
wooded  slope,  rather  steeper  than  an  ordinary  house-roof,  we 
looked  across  fold  upon  fold  of  the  Rockies,  sleeping  in  the  golden 
haze  of  afternoon.  Far,  far  away  the  Selkirks  towered,  just  a 
faint,  mysterious  outline.  Below  us  shimmered  Emerald  Lake, 
a  milky  greenstone  framed  in  the  darker  hue  of  its  woods. 
Through  the  valley  of  the  Kicking  Horse  we  could  trace  a  dark 
line  which  was  the  railway,  and  over  to  the  left  a  tiny  white 
blur  showed  where  a  train  was  crawling  out  of  one  of  the  loop 
tunnels,  admitted  to  be  among  the  engineering  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Long  we  sat  enchanted,  then  turned  away  with  a  sigh  of 
content.  Here  was  the  chmax.  From  across  the  rocky  summit 
of  Sulphur  Mountain  at  Banff  we  had  looked  left  and  right  to 
walls  of  snowy  heights,  running  sheer  out  of  oceans  of  firs,  which 
made  one  think  of  the  soft  pile  of  some  luxurious  green  carpet. 
Next,  we  had  climbed  from  Laggan  higher  than  the  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds,  seen  Agnes  and  Mirror  and  Louise,  one  above  the  other, 
reflecting  the  snowy  tops  around  them.  Now  we  had  drunk  in 
the  beauty  of  a  prospect  more  wonderful  still.  We  sang  our 
"  Nunc  Dimittis,"  and  turned  to  descend  the  steep,  zigzag 
trail. 

Among  these  glorious  Rockies  one  could  wander  for  weeks, 
finding  alwaj'S  fresh  amazement,  keener  joy.  Here  the  lover  of 
mountains  can  savour  the  freshness,  the  solitude,  the  thrill  of 
untrodden  ways,  which  Switzerland,  since  it  became  the  play- 
ground of  Europe,  can  offer  him  no  more.  There  are  peaks  to  be 
won  yet  by  the  serious  climber.  There  is  wild  game  in  plenty 
for  the  hunter — deer  and  bear,  the  mountain  goat  and  sheep. 
There  are  rivers  full  of  trout  for  the  fisherman. 

At  Banff  there  is  everjrthing  to  do  that  any  reasonable  hohday- 
maker  can  desire  to  do.  There  is  riding,  driving,  boating, 
tennis.  There  is  wonderful  bathing  in  a  warm  pool  of  sulphur 
water,  with  a  cold  pool  afterwards  to  brace  you  up.  There  are 
walks  and  climbs  unending,  and,  if  you  have  enough  energy,  there 
is  dancing  after  dinner  on  a  perfect  floor.  At  Laggan  you  drive, 
or,  better  still,  walk  up,  from  the  station  beside  a  rushing  mountain 
stream  to  Lake  Louise.  As  you  round  the  last  corner,  the 
splendour  of  the  mountains  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water  catches 
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at  your  throat.  From  the  big  windows  of  the  hall  in  the  cosy 
hotel,  where  log  hres  crackle,  your  eyes  are  enchanted  by  the 
morning  glow  upon  the  big  glacier  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  noon 
glory  of  the  snow-covered  peaks,  the  simset  raptures  of  crimson 
and  of  gold. 

From  both  places  there  is  an  inexhaustible  choice  of  trails  for 
those  who,  weary  of  the  haunts  of  men,  would  be  alone  with 
Nature  in  all  her  moods — solemn  and  playful,  cloudy  or  serene. 
No  difficulty  about  it.  At  any  point,  a  few  hours  "  fixing  "  in 
July,  August,  or  September  will  make  it  possible  to  cut  loose 
from  civilisation  and  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
where  you  may  wander  for  weeks,  meeting  never  a  soul. 

Here  is  the  future  playground  not  only  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, but  of  the  world.  For  years  to  come,  though,  it  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  adventurous.  Hasten,  then,  all  ye  who  seek 
adventure  ;  enter  into  and  enjoy  your  goodly  heritage  before  it  is 
too  late. 
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I. — ^Vancouver  and  New  Westminster. 

At  last  the  mountains  are  left  behind  and  we  are  running  down 
the  Pacific  slope  towards  the  coast,  where  Vancouver  lies. 

We  have  come  through  the  canon  of  the  Thompson  River, 
wild  and  fantastic.  We  have  seen  the  salmon  in  the  Fraser  River 
fighting  to  get  up-stream,  so  that  they  may  spawn  in  the  place 
of  their  own  hatching,  and  then  die,  having  accomphshed  their 
task.  Strange  and,  until  you  have  seen  it,  incredible,  this  mass 
of  big  fash  struggUng  and  leaping.  The  water  is  in  very  truth 
alive  with  them. 

We  have  stopped  at  little  towns  like  Kamloops,  a  fruit-farming 
centre,  and  Revelstoke,  a  grand  spot  for  a  holiday,  if  you  can  be 
satisfied  with  boating,  fishing,  shooting,  and  mountain  climbing. 
We  have  seen  how  like  are  the  misty  mountains  of  Sicamous  to 
those  of  Ireland.  We  have  noticed  that,  wherever  the  forest  has 
been  cleared,  the  grass-land  is  rich  and  the  crops  heavy.  And 
now  the  train  shps  down  fast  through  the  luxuriant  growth  with 
which  warmth  and  dampness  endow  the  lower  slopes  of  the  coast 
range  of  British  Columbia.  We  glide  past  still  lagoons  reflecting 
iir-clad  hills,  masses  of  bracken  waist -high,  thick  foliage  and 
undergrowth,  lush  grasses,  and  a  wealth  of  wild  flowers. 

Here  is  a  country  differing  altogether  from  the  Canada  we  have 
seen  hitherto.  The  air  is  soft.  The  women's  cheeks  are  "  peaches 
and  cream,"  as  they  call  them  in  Devon.  This  climate  has  very 
much  in  common  with  that  of  the  "  West  Countree."  You 
notice,  too,  that  voices  are  softer.    There  is  no  sharp,  clear  air  to 
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tighten  the  vocal  cords,  and  make  utterance  nasally  high. 
Everything  grows  well.  The  creepers  swarm  over  the  houses 
and  tap  at  the  windows  with  their  vi\'id,  scented  blooms.  The 
gardens  look  as  if  the  only  trouble  the  gardener  had  was  to  keep 
them  from  being  overgrown.  The  grass  is  brilliantly  green  and 
velvety. 

You  say  to  yourself  that  here  the  people  must  be  different. 
The  climate  must  rob  them  of  the  rushing  energy'  of  the  other 
Canadians.  By  all  the  rules  it  ought  to.  But  it  certainly  has 
not  begun  the  robbing  process  yet.  Vancouver  jaelds  to  the 
cities  of  the  East  and  Prairie  Provinces  no  whit  in  enterprise  or 
enthusiasm.  Its  rise  has  been  meteoric.  Yet,  while  it  built  so 
quickl}',  it  built  upon  sohd  foundations.  Seven  years  ago, 
when  it  had  about  50,000  inhabitants,  I  smiled  to  see  that  there 
was  a  Hundred  Thousand  Club  in  the  city.  To-day  the  smile  is 
on  its  side,  for  the  population  has  already  passed  150,000,  and  is 
increasing  very  rapidly  all  the  time.  "  A  milUon  in  five  years," 
an  ardent  believer  in  Vancouver's  future  said  to  me.  That  may 
be  a  shade  too  sanguine,  but  a  million  some  day,  and  that  day 
not  far  distant,  is  as  certain  as  an^-thing  can  be. 

If  only  half  the  hopes  based  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
are  realised,  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  Port  Mann  and 
Prince  Rupert,  must  all  become  big  ports,  at  least  as  big  as 
Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

These  last-named  four  are  at  present  the  front  entrances  to 
Canada.  She  faces  the  Atlantic.  The  Pacific  is  her  back  door. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Panama  Canal  should  divert 
trade  routes,  as  many  think  it  will.  Suppose  the  emigrants  from 
Europe  to  the  Dominion  go  tlu'ough  the  Canal  to  Pacific  ports. 
Suppose  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  shipped  from  these  same  Pacific 
ports  instead  of  from  Atlantic  ports.  That  would  make  the 
Pacific  the  front  door  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  alike. 
AH  the  cities  on  the  coast  would  go  tremendously  ahead.  Vancouver 
is  preparing  for  this  possibility  by  erecting  elevators  for  the 
storage  of  grain,  by  making  new  wharves  and  railway  terminals. 
New  Westminster  has  a  great  dock  scheme  in  hand.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  are  pushing  on  their 
lines  to  the  coast.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  doubling  its 
main  track,  and  planning  to  carry  it  over  the  Crow's  Nest,  which 
*  gives  easier  grades  than  the  Rogers  Pass  route. 

Let  us  see  what  the  change  would  mean  to  the  farmer,  and 
why  he  hopes  it  will  come  about.  One  night  in  October  there 
was  a  snowfall  in  Alberta.  It  was  the  fall  which  is  needed  to 
clear  the  weather  up  for  Indian  summer,  hot  and  brilliant. 
Often  it  is  the  only  snow  before  December  is  well  advanced.  By 
nine  o'clock  the  sun  was  blazing  and  the  white  lay  only  in  spots. 
But  late  in  the  afternoon  an  Englishman  new  to  Canada  cried  out, 
horrified :  "  Look  at  the  stocks !    They  are  all  white  on  one 
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sid^.  !  "  He  thought  this  must  injure  the.  grain.  The  farmer 
told  him  that  exposure  aJl  through  tlie  \\dnter  need  have  no  ill 
effects.  "  Last  year,"  he  said,  "  a  good  deal  was  left  in  the 
fields  under  snow  until  spring.  Some  of  it  suffered,  but  mostly 
it  came  to  no  harm.  You  may  as  well  leave  it,"  he  added,  "  if 
you  can't  get  it  shipped  away."  Then  he  fell  to  abusing  the 
railways  for  not  being  able  to  handle  the  immense  crop  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks. 

This  was  unfair,  but  human.  "The  farmers  do  not  look  at  the 
case  from  the  railway-man's  angle.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
enough  freight-cars  to  carry  off  the  whole  harvest  at  once.  What 
would  they  be  doing  all  the  rest  of  the  year  ?  And  the  freight- 
cars  filled  with  grain  have  such  long  journeys  to  make.  The 
nearest  port  of  shipment  for  the  Atlantic  is  Fort  William.  Between 
Fort  William  and  the  wheatfields  of  Alberta  lie  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hundred  miles.  From  the  wheatfields  to  Vancouver  is 
just  half  that  distance.  And  here  is  a  comparison  even  more 
striking.  Lake  Superior,  upon  which  lies  Fort  William,  freezes 
in  November.  After  that,  grain  for  the  Atlantic  must  be  carried 
to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  From  Alberta  to  St.  John  is 
2,500  miles — four  times  as  far  as  the  Pacific  seaboard  !  Even 
from  the  heart  of  Saskatchewan  to  New  Brunswick  it  is  over 
two  thousand ;  to  Vancouver,  one  thousand. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if,  instead  of  shipping  all  their 
grain  to  Europe  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  to 
send  a  part  over  by  the  Pacific,  the  railways  could  get  rid  of  it 
more  quickly,  and  the  farmers  would  have  less  to  pay  for  freight. 
It  is  the  railway  journey  which  sucks  up  the  grain-growers'  profit. 
They  can  ship  about  a  thousand  miles  at  sea  for  the  price  of  a 
hundred  miles'  carriage  by  train.  Hitherto,  very  little  grain  has 
been  sent  westward.  It  is  a  long  voyage  round  the  Horn,  and  the 
North- West  has  developed  so  suddenly  that  the  more  obvious 
route  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  grain  storage  elevators 
have  until  lately  been  all  arranged  for  eastward  carriage. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  in  1914,  Vancouver  will  be 
only  four  weeks  from  England,  instead  of  nine.  Then  we  shall 
see  what  the  hopes  are  worth.  Some,  of  course,  think  them 
inflated.  Edmonton,  for  instance,  which  looks  forward  to  being 
the  "  buckle  "  of  the  rich  Peace  River  wheat-belt,  laughs  at 
Prince  Rupert  for  thinking  that  the  grain  from  those  new  lands 
far  north  will  go  west,  instead  of  east.  Heads  are  shaken  over 
the  possibility  of  the  grain  heating  while  going  through  the 
Canal.  For  Panama  has  the  reputation  of  being  parted  from 
the  inferno  merely  by  a  sheet  of  paper.  But  the  Red  Sea  is  hot, 
too,  and  grain  goes  safely  through  that.  In  any  case,  Western 
Canada  is  bound  to  have  a  milling  industrj'  soon.  No  climate 
can  hurt  cargoes  of  flour. 

Unless  some  unexpected  hindrance  appears,  the  Panama  Canal 
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route  is  certain  to  take  most  of  the  grain  threshed  west  of,  sa}', 
Saskatoon.  Montreal  and  Fort  William  may  cry  out,  but  there 
will  be  plenty  for  all.  You  cannot  prevent  trade  filling  the  most 
profitable  channel,  any  more  than  you  can  make  water  flow 
uphill.  That  is  what  Vancouver  bases  its  "  million  in  five  years  " 
on.  That  is  what  makes  it  such  a  likely  city  for  the  new-comer. 
It  is  bound  to  be  a  great  city  very  soon.  Already  it  is  a  fine  city. 
Hastings  and  Granville  Streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  with, 
excellent  shops.  At  night  the  clusters  of  electric  lamps  diffuse 
a  brilUant  light,  and  give  the  effect  of  a  pretty  scheme  of  illumi- 
nation for  some  festival.  The  lighted  sky-signs  remind  one  of 
Broadway,  New  York.  Day  and  night  there  is  about  the  streets 
an  air  of  gaiety,  jollity,  prosperity.  Work  is  abundant,  and  as  a 
consequence  wages  are  high.  Too  high,  a  good  many  are  inclined 
to  think.  What  Vancouver  needs  is  more  manufactures.  They 
are  coming  gradually,  but  they  would  come  faster  if  the  cost  of 
starting  and  running  factories  were  not  so  heavy.  The  city 
expects  twenty  million  pounds'  worth  of  works  to  be  built  within 
the  next  few  years.  There  are  numbers  of  men  who  would  be 
glad  to  begin  building  at  once,  but  they  are  given  pause  by  the 
inflated  prices  of  land,  and  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  keeps 
wages  at  a  higher  level  than  they  would  be  if  there  were  less 
speculation.  It  is  cheaper  in  many  instances  to  bring  goods  from 
the  east,  in  spite  of  the  long  railway  haul  and  the  heavy  freight 
charge,  than  to  manufacture  them  on  the  spot. 

There  are  advantages  to  a  new  country  in  a  brisk  market  for 
land,  but  on  balance  I  think  such  speculation  must  be  a  bad 
thing.  It  pours  money  into  the  country  for  development,  and  it 
has  a  value  also  in  that  it  acts  as  a  barometer  of  progress.  The 
hand  pointing  to  "  very  fine  "  keeps  people's  spirits  up.  But, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  must  write  down  :  i.  That  it 
gives  opportunity  for  much  swindling  ;  2.  that  it  is  liable  to  hold 
back  enterprise  instead  of  encouraging  it ;  3.  that  it  allows  the 
wealth  created  by  the  increase  of  population  and  the  development 
of  resources  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  individuals  instead  of  being 
a  general  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  Moralists  of  stern 
view  would  say  that  it  is  also  harmful  because  it  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  open  gambling. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  set  up  a  Monte  Carlo  in  Canada,  a  howl  of 
indignation  would  go  up.  If  it  were  suggested  that  a  single 
saloon  in  each  city  should  be  licensed  for  betting  and  poker  games, 
the  Dominion  would  rock  with  rage.  Yet  the  gambling  at  Monte 
Carlo  is  a  Sunday-school  exercise  to  the  gambling  in  real  estate 
which  is  going  on  all  over  Canada,  In  every  city  there  are  numbers 
of  shops  wide  open  for  the  convenience  of  the  gamblers,  without 
any  objection  raised ! 

These  shops  appeal  to  the  passer-by  with  every  cunning  device 
of  the  artist  in  puffery.    These  real  estate  agents  put  up  signs 
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to  catch  the  eye.  They  display  maps  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
They  arrange  their  windows  as  carefully  as  a  fashionable  draper's. 
And  they  reap  their  reward.  It  is  rare  to  come  across  anybody  who 
is  not  gambling.  Even  the  lift-boys  in  the  hotels  save  up  and  buy 
small  lots,  which  possibly  may  benefit  their  great-grandchildren. 

Those  who  gamble  in  a  large  way  usually  win.  The  value  of 
land  in  general  is  steadily  rising,  and  will  steadily  continue  to 
rise  for  years  to  come.  Unless  the  big  gambler  is  fool  enough  to 
be  duped  into  an  exceptionally  bad  "  buy,"  he  gains  his  bet  in 
the  end.  It  is  the  small  gamblers  who  suffer — those  who  rush 
in  where  rich  men  fear  to  tread,  and  with  their  scant  savings 
buy  lots  at  town  prices  which  will  never  be  worth  more  than 
prairie  rates.  Two  shop-assistants  in  Eaton's,  at  Winnipeg, 
became  possessors  of  two  such  plots  at  £12  apiece.  They  expected 
to  double  their  money  in  a  few  months.  They  now  know  that 
the  real  value  of  their  property  is  about  £5  for  the  two. 

Land  has  been  offered  in  "  town  lots  "  as  far  away  from  Calgary 
as  Sm"biton  is  from  London.  When  Calgary  is  as  big  as  London, 
it  will  be  valuable,  no  doubt.  One  can  buy  land  six  miles  from 
Charing  Cross  cheaper  than  one  can  buy  it  six  miles  from 
Vancouver.  That  seems  to  be  a  reductio  ad  ahsufdum,  if  intrinsic 
values  are  considered.  Yet  the  rise  continues.  "  Logically  it 
is  ridiculous,"  a  shrewd  man  of  business  agreed.  "  But,"  he 
added,  "  though  we  cannot  justify  them,  prices  keep  on  mounting. 
Somehow  they  j  ustif y  themselves.  They  act  like  a  tonic  upon  a 
town's  activities.  They  attract  population.  They  assist  the 
*  boosting  '  which  almost  every  town  encourages.  If  some  poor 
gamblers  lose  their  money — well,  that  is  their  look-out." 

What  excites  the  greed  of  the  gamblers  to  fever-heat  is  the 
continued  talk  of  the  money  made  by  shrewd  "  buys."  Con- 
versation in  Western  Canada  consists  largely  of  stories  about 
bargains  which  turned  out  well.  Here  are  a  few  picked  at 
random  and  set  out  in  tabular  form,  so  that  their  effect  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance. 

Vancouver,  five  acres  of  suburban  land. 
1906.     Bought  at  £40  an  acre. 
1908.     Sold  at  £400  an  acre. 

1910.  Sold  at  £1,000  an  acre. 

1912.     Now  offering  at  £2,000  an  acre 

Victoria.     A  hundred  feet  of  water  frontage. 

1903.  Sold  at  £1,000. 
1906.     Sold  at  £3,000. 
1908.     Sold  at  £6,000. 

1911.  Sold  at  £12,000. 

Winnipeg.     Residential  quarter : 

1904.  Block  bought  for  £8,000. 
iqo8-io.     Sold  in  plots  for  ^400,000. 
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Calgary,     Sites  for  business  premises  : 

1.  Bought  1911  (May),  ;£io,ooo. 
Sold  191 1  (July),  £19,000, 

2.  Bought  1911  (August),  ;f 28,000, 

Now  assessed  at  £68,000,  and  reckoned  to  be  worth 
£100,000, 

3.  Bought  1910,  £14,000. 
Sold  191 1,  £3o7ooo. 

Saskatoon  : 

Land  bought  in  1906  for  £10,000  will  shortly  be  all  sold 
at  prices  which  give  the  owner  an  income  of  £10,000  a 
3'ear. 

Okanagan  Valley : 

Block  of  fruit-land  sold,  1906,  for  £500,  and  considered 
dear.  Now  it  has  been  sold  in  plots  for  £50,000,  after 
passing  through  several  hands. 

*  These  are  cases  I  collected  and  verified.  They  are  not  unusual. 
They  make  it  very  difficult  to  argue  against  this  method  of 
getting  rich  by  a  short  cut.  A  few  3'ears  ago  an  old  gentleman 
in  Winnipeg  was  implored  by  all  his  friends,  among  them  cap- 
able business  men,  not  to  risk  his  httle  fortune  in  a  land  specula- 
tion. When  he  persisted,  the}'  called  him  an  old  fool.  He 
doubled  his  fortune  in  about  eighteen  months  ! 

On  Shaughnessy  Heights,  the  fashionable  suburb  of  Van- 
couver, laid  out  by  the  C,P,R.,  and  named  after  the  popular 
president  of  the  company,  land  costs  £2,000  an  acre,  Tlie 
same  or  more  must  be  paid  for  the  best  sites  out  at  Point  Grey, 
where  the  university  is  to  be,  and  where  a  wealthy  quarter  of 
charming  houses,  with  gardens  and  pine  woods  round  them,  is 
springing  up  above  the  grey-green  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Across 
the  inlet  of  the  ocean,  on  which  the  city  lies,  North  Vancouver 
is  going  ahead  and  raising  its  prices.  The  delightfully  pretty 
houses,  with  their  launs  and  flowers,  which  make  the  road  to 
English  Ba}'  so  pleasant,  are  rising  in  price  steadily  year  by  year. 

"  Can  you  wonder  ?  "  I  was  asked.  "  Could  there  be  a  more 
desirable  place  to  live  in  than  Vancouver  ?  Look  at  the  blue 
inlet  with  the  wliite-sailed  yachts  flashing  over  it,  and  the  big 
ships  unloading  at  the  fine  quays.  Look  at  the  misty  mag- 
nificence of  the  mountains  which  guard  the  city.  Look  at 
Stanley  Park,  nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  forest  kept  as  it  was 
when  the  makers  of  the  city  swung  their  axes  to  clear  a  site 
for  their  shacks.  All  for  the  pubhc,  shady  walks  and  seaside 
beaches  and  immense  trees  !  Look  at  the  opportunities  of 
making    money," 

"  Organised  optimism "  is  the  motto  of  the  Vancouver 
Progress  Club.  But  it  seems  to  me,  each  time  I  visit  their  cit}^ 
that  no  need  exists  for  organisation.    Optimism  comes  natural. 
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And  when  you  think  of  this  huge  province  of  British  Columbia, 
three  or  four  times  as  big  as  the  British  Isles,  only  scratched 
on  the  surface  here  and  there  for  the  boundless  wealth  which 
lies  in  its  soil,  you  cannot  but  feel  hopeful,  especially  if  you 
yourself  are  going  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  vast  develop- 
ment that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  certain  to  see. 

In  the  year  181 1,  when  Lord  Selkirk  took  out  a  small  band  of 
Scottish  settlers  to  the  Red  River,  in  what  is  now  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  he  declared  his  belief  that  some  day  there  would  be 
thirty  millions  of  people  between  that  stream  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Then  he  was  considered  crazy.  No  one  doubts  it 
now.  Yet,  if  I  were  to  prophesy  that  the  population  of  British 
Columbia  will  some  day  reach  a  hke  figure,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
should  be  considered  mad  by  most  of  the  people  from  the  Old 
Country  who  have  travelled  through  her  unending  forests,  in 
and  out  of  her  numberless  mountain  ranges,  up  and  down  her 
vast  lake  system,  and  along  her  marvellous  indented  coast, 
broken  up  like  the  pieces  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Therefore,  I  will 
not  prophesy.     But  I  feel  sure  of  it.  all  the  same. 

Certainly  the  forests  look  forbidding  and  the  rocky  soil 
imtameable.  But  wherever  there  is  a  clearing  things  grow. 
Twenty  years  since  the  hilly  shores  of  the  Okanagan  were 
thought  useless.  Now  they  stand  thick  with  orchards.  In 
1899  there  were  only  7,000  acres  under  fruit  in  the  whole  of 
British  Columbia.  To-day  there  are  25,000  acres  in  this  one 
valley  alone.  Along  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  hne,  from 
Prince  Rupert  eastwards,  one  sees  already  frequent  patches  of 
cultivation  hewn  out  of  the  timber-lands.  Vegetables,  apples, 
even  strawberries,  are  being  grown  in  what  used  to  be  thought 
valueless  soil.  Even  the  sour  "  muskeg,"  or  marsh,  can  be 
turned  to  account  after  it  has  been  sweetened  by  frost  and  sun. 
In  many  parts  of  British  Columbia  the  land  alone  Mill  support 
large  populations  by  agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  In  scarcely 
any  part  will  it  be  impossible  to  make  the  earth  yield  her 
increase  for  large  populations  mainly  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  cutting  down  of  forests  will  keep 
lumbermen  and  sawmills  busy.  Indeed,  if  \\tsc  laws  enforce 
replanting,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  industry  should  ever 
cease.  Fisheries  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  already  provide  occu- 
pation for  great  numbers  of  fishermen  and  salmon-canners. 
If  salmon  continue  to  be  caught  in  such  enormous  numbers, 
both  in  American  and  Canadian  w^aters,  there  is  danger, 
some  say,  of  their  dying  out.  But,  even  so,  there  would  still 
be  other  fisheries  in  the  Pacific — hahbut,  cod,  and  herring — to 
take  their  place.  As  for  the  wealth  of  this  l;;iuge  province  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  coal — all  minerals,  in  short — we  may  call  it 
inexhaustible,  for  it  will  certainly  not  be  exhausted  in  our  time, 
nor  in  our  great-gieat-grandchildrcn's  either.     Now  that  "  the 
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steel  "  (the  railway)  is  to  be  pushed  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions, opening  up  the  country,  these  treasures  will  begin  to  be 
released.  For  example,  a  coalfield  in  the  Ground  Hog  Moun- 
tains, far  away  north,  is  said  to  contain  anthracite  as  good  as 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  thousand  square  miles  of 
this.     Pennsylvania  has  only  live  hundred. 

Up  to  now  the  riches  of  this  well-dowered  country  have 
scarcely  been  touched.  There  are  fewer  than  half  a  million 
people  in  the  whole  province.  That  is  only  a  beginning.  Yet 
not  a  bad  beginning,  when  one  reflects  that  less  than  half  a  century 
ago  this  vast  and  splendid  region  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
Indian  tribes,  sparsely  scattered  over  its  gigantic  bulk.  A 
certain  number  of  them  are  employed  in  the  cities.  Some  work 
in  the  salmon-canneries.  Some  of  the  girls  are  in  domestic 
service.  But  they  do  not  thrive  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  who  are  found  in  this  province.  Throughout 
Western  Canada  the  laundries  are  almost  all  Chinese.  In 
British  Columbia  the  Celestial  has  found  his  way  into  many 
other  occupations.  Large  numbers  take  good  wages  as  servants. 
Many  are  on  the  railroad  construction  work,  and  in  the  can- 
neries. Many  keep  shops.  They  are  liked  and  trusted — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Japanese — and  lately  they 
have  shown  some  desire  to  Westernise  themselves.  At  New 
Westminster  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  troop  of  Chinese  Boy 
Scouts.  Very  smart  little  fellows,  they  were,  in  their  brown 
uniforms  and  caps.  They  will  not  remain  Oriental,  those 
boys.     They  will  become  New  Canadians. 

A  few  years  ago  this  idea  would  have  seemed  absurd.  When 
I  first  visited  Vancouver,  in  1907, 1  investigated  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  quarters,  quite  separate  districts,  where  they  had 
their  own  dwelhngs  apart,  with  their  shops,  places  of  enter- 
tainment, and  joss-houses.  The  Japanese  seemed  cleaner  and 
more  European.  The  narrow  streets  of  the  Chinese  location, 
with  their  closely  curtained  \\dndows,  and  the  creepy  feeling 
that  unseen  eyes  were  watching  all  the  time,  gave  much  more 
the  suggestion  of  the  East — its  inscrutable  features  and  strange, 
exotic  sins. 

In  one  lane,  where  tall  houses  were  crushed  together  so  as  almost 
to  shut  out  the  sky,  I  stood  on  the  boarded  sidewalk,  high  above 
the  mud  of  the  roadway,  and  listened  to  the  haunting  music  of 
tom-toms  from  a  Ughted  upper  room.  A  high,  wailing  voice  gave 
the  monotonous  melody,  while  the  tap-tap  of  the  drums  went  on 
with  mechanical  precision.  It  was  interesting  to  find  a  slice  of 
China  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  brightly  lit  and  handsome 
thoroughfares  of  a.  completely  English  town.  But  as  I  snuffed  the 
enervating  perfume  of  a  joss-stick,  and  saw  the  cringing,  loose- 
robed  figures  fiit  here  and  there  on  cat-like  feet,  I  could  not  help 
sympathising  with  the  British  Columbian  view. 
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I  said  to  m^'self,  "  There  is  no  changing  the  Oriental.  The  country 
which  admits  him  must  admit  also  his  habits  and  his  point  of  view." 

With  the  memory  of  those  Chinese  Boy  Scouts  before  me,  I 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  this  as  I  was  then. 

The  Japanese  are  more  aggressive.  Thev  are  proud  of  their 
nationality,  and  they  are  more  eager  to  make  "  big  money  "  than 
the  "  Chinks."  The  fishing  all  along  the  coast  is  chiefly  in  their 
hands.  Only  four  hundred  are  supposed  to  be  admitted  in  each 
year.  That  was  arranged  after  the  anti- Japanese  riots  in  1907. 
But  one  sees  a  great  many  of  them. 

I  had  not  been  in  Vancouver  an  hour  before  I  realised  how  near 
the  city  is  to  the  Far  East.  Slanting  eyebrows  are  as  conunon  as 
tumed-up  noses.  The  Mongol  type  of  face  \dth  its  demure  expression 
met  me  then  at  every  turn.  Now  one  does  not  notice  it  qmte  so 
much.  In  the  hotel  the  lift-boys,  the  boot-cleaning  boys,  and  the 
"  bell-boys,"  who  sit  in  the  hall  ready  to  run  errands,  were  all 
Japanese.  Several  of  them  seemed  to  be  recent  arrivals,  and  could 
scarcely  speak  or  understand  any  English. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  most  of  the  lift-boys  had  books,  over 
which  they  bent  their  shiny  black  heads  whenever  they  had  a 
minute's  leisure.  I  asked  one  of  them  to  let  me  see  what  he  was 
reading.  With  a  pleasant  grin  and  deferential  eyebrows  he  showed 
me  a  Japanese-English  phrase-book.  Stowed  away  under  the 
seat  he  had  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  too;  so  had  they  all,  I 
found.    Bo)^^  like  that  are  bound  to  get  on. 

Once  I  crossed  from  Victoria  to  the  mainland  with  a  party  of 
Japanese  immigrants.  They  were  by  no  means  a  prepossessing 
lot.  Peasants  most  of  them,  heavy-limbed,  heavy-browed,  quite  a 
different  type  from  the  silky,  pohte,  highly  civilised  Japanese 
one  meets  in  Europe,  Their  features  were  cast  in  a  repellent,  uncouth 
mould..  Their  tiny  eyes,  set  in  browTi,  sun-baked  faces,  gave  them 
an  animal  look.  Their  harsh  voices  chattered  incessantly.  "  Lying," 
"  grasping,"  "  impudent,"  "  indolent,"  "  untrustworthy  "-^these 
are  samples  of  the  epithets  applied  to  them.  And  the  Japanese 
business  men  were  equally  disUked.  "  A  Chinaman,"  said  a  Van- 
couver merchant  to  me,  "  will  try  to  get  the  better  of  you  in  a 
bargain,  but  once  it  is  struck  he  will  fulfil  it,  whatever  happens. 
The  Japanese  trader  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his  engagements." 

That  bitter  feeling  has  died  down  a  little  since  1907.  The  checking 
of  the  flow  of  Japanese  into  the  Dominion  was  an  appeasement, 
but  the  dislike  is  still  there.  Most  people  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  kept  out  altogether,  and  the  Chinese  entrance  tax  of  £100 
increased  to  £1,000,  But  at  the  same  time  these  people  are  bound 
to  admit  that  labour  is  scarce.  In  one  or  two  places  Sikhs  from 
India  have  been  imported,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  bring  their 
wives.  It  seemed  to  me  unfair  that  these  men  of  a  splendid,  soldierly 
race,  our  fellow-subjects,  should  be  worse  treated  than  the  Orientals 
and  the  low  types  of  humanity  from  South-Eastern  Europe. 
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Xcw  Westminster  is  near  Vancouver,  only  an  hour's  run  in  the 
cars  of  that  flomishing  concern  the  "  B.  C.  Electric,"  Its  situation, 
high  up  on  the  bank  of  the  broad,  shining  Fraser  River,  is  very 
fine.  It  has  ahvays  been  a  comfortable  Uttle  to\Mi.  Its  lumber 
and  canning  industries  gave  it  well-being,  if  not  wealth.  Lately 
its  ambition  has  soared  higher.  Its  magnificent  river  is  to  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  means  to  get  a  great  deal  of  the  shipping 
which  will  fetch  and  carr\'  from  Europe  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  hopes  to  become  the  "  Liverpool  of  the  Pacific." 

The  doubling  of  its  population  %\ithin  two  yeai'S — it  has  now 
about  twenty  thousand — is  due  partly  to  this  rosj'-  prospect,  but 
partly  also  to  riches  actually  increased.  The  obstacles  which  I 
have  named  to  the  spread  of  manufacturing  in  \^ancouver  have 
been  good  for  New  Westminster,  where  land  is  cheaper.  •  Nearly  a 
hundred  industries  flourish  here,  and  account  for  the  pleasant 
streets  of  homes,  wliicli  are  co\'ered  \\'ith  sweet-smelling  creepers 
and  surrounded  b^'  gardens  in  A\hich  fruit  and  flowers  grow  almost 
of  their  own  accord. 

The  city  is  the  market  centre  of  tiie  rich  Fraser  Valle\*,  which 
bears  crops  and  fruit  as  fme  as  any  in  the  world.  There  is  room 
in  this  valley  lor  thousands  of  settlers  who  can  rear  poultry  and 
pigs,  or  sheep  and  cattle,  and  who  can  supply  garden  stuff  and 
dairy  produce.  The  province  of  British  Columbia  bu^^'s  five  million 
pounds'  worth  of  food  every  year,  all  of  which  it  might  be  producing 
itself.  An  electric  railway  nms  for  sixty  miles  up  the  valley,  so 
the  farmers  there  are  kept  closer  in  touch  with  the  world  than  it 
they  were  on  the  prairie.  Also  they  have  a  far  milder  winter.  Chilli- 
wack,  the  town  to  which  the  railway  goes,  has  already  a  population 
of  8,000  itself. 

I  went  over  the  Canadian  Western  Lumber  Mills,  at  New  West- 
minster, and  saw  huge  trees  cut  up  in  a  few  minutes  into  mountains 
of  planks,  without  once  being  touched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
^iachine^y'  does  it  all.  Moves  the  "  sticks,"  as  they  call  the  tree- trunks, 
along  to  the  blades  which  are  waiting  to  whirr  their  way  through 
them ;  carries  them  back  and  forth,  growing  smaller  in  bulk  every 
time,  until  they  have  been  entirely  sawn  up.  It  13  uncanny  to  see 
one  set  of  giant's  teeth  throw  a  tree  seven  or  eight  feet  round  on 
to  another  set,  when  the  tree  has  to  be  put  on  to  a  different  travellmg 
band.  Unless  5'ou  happen  to  have  noticed  a  brown-faced  Indian 
or  a  turbaned  Sikh  at  a  lever,  you  look  in  vain  for  the  agency  of 
man. 

Most  ingenious,  too,  is  the  macliiner\'  in  the  salmon-canneries. 
I  went  to  a  big  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  motoring  tlirough 
the  intensely  fertile  delta  region  called  Lulu  Island  to  get  there. 
Boats  were  landing  masses  of  fish,  and  there  were  heaps  of  it  on  the 
floor — heaps  several  feet  high.  First  a  macliine  skinned  and  gutted 
the  salmon  at  the  rate  of  fifty- five  a  minute  (30,000  a  day).  Then 
they  were  taken  in  hand  by  women — Indians  mostly — and  washed. 


SEEDTIME   AND   HARVEST 


Two  prairie  farming  scenes.    In  the  lower  one  a  petrol  engine  is  drawing  a  number  of  ploughs — sometimes  as  man 
as  eight  furrow  abreast.     In  the  upper  picture  threshing  is  seen  in  full  swing — all  done  by  machinery  and  at, 

great  pace. 
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Next  came  the  cutting  up  and  the  packing  of  the  pieces  in  the  tins. 
These  were  hand  processes  also,  not  very  appetising.  Then 
mechanism  was  brought  into  play  again.  The  tins  were  carried  along 
by  a  "  traveller,"  sealed  up,  deposited  in  the  copper  where  the 
cooking  was  done,  then  tested  to  see  if  they  were  quite  air-free.  The 
memory  I  brought  away  most  vividly  was  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  an  enormous  quantity  of  salmon  were  being  tinned.  I  had 
a  vision  of  millions  of  hungry  folk  all  over  the  globe  crying  out 
for  tinned  salmon.  There  was  something  rather  nauseating  in  it, 
as  there  always  is,  I  think,  if  you  dwell  upon  the  means  by  which 
food  is  prepared  in  bulk.  To  pull  out  a  fish  and  cook  it  for  breakfast 
or  supper  seems  natural ;  to  catch  and  can  hundreds  of  thousands 
at  high  pressure  is  a  revolting  operation.  Yet  there  stand  the 
hungi'y  millions  ;  they  must  be  fed  ! 

From  New  Westminster  you  can  see  the  beginning  of  Port  Mann, 
which  is  to  be  the  freight  centre  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Trans- 
continental line  when  it  is  finished,  which  will  not  be  for  a  year 
or  two  yet.  In  April,  1912,  there  was  nothing  of  Port  Mann.  By 
September  fifty  buildings  had  arisen,  including  a  large  hotel,  and  a 
10,000-ton  steamer  was  unloading  rails  at  a  quay.  Cities  used 
to  grow ;  now  they  are  made  by  the  furious  energy  of  man.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  plant  which  develops  in  the 
open  from  a  chance  seed  and  a  plant  which  is  forced  in  a  hothouse 
at  the  will  of  the  gardener.  Port  Mann  had  its  town  site  all  planned 
and  laid  out  before  one  brick  was  laid  upon  another.  It  will  be  a 
model  of  order  and  convenience — if  it  keeps  to  its  plan. 

I  must  enshrine  the  recollection  of  a  New  Canadian  whom  I 
met  at  New  Westminster.  He  was  a  Balliol  man,  and  strangely 
untrue  to  type.  Energy  radiated  from  him.  He  was  what  Americans 
call  "  a  live  wire."  Yet  he  was  charming  with  his  ready  smile,  not 
in  the  least  a  hustler  of  the  offensive  variety.  He  began,  when  he 
got  to  Canada,  on  the  railway.  Eight  out  of  ten  do.  Soon  he  learnt 
the  lesson  which  he  said  everyone  must  master.  He  learnt  to  "  chuck 
his  job."  Never  keep  on  at  anything  if  you  feel  that  you  have 
lost  your  interest  in  it,  and  that  you  might  be  doing  better. 

My  Balliol  friend  tried  many  jobs,  and  kept  on  "chucking" 
them,  or  getting  "  chucked."  He  managed  to  live  comfortably 
enough,  however,  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  country,  and  picked  up  a 
lot  of  useful  experience.  After  a  long  trip  in  the  wilds,  he  felt  the 
need  for  a  period  of  quiet,  so  he  took  service  as  a  "  cub  "  (junior) 
reporter  on  a  newspaper.  Now  his  classical  education  came  in.  It 
had  taught  him  to  arrange  his  ideas,  to  express  himself  persuasively, 
to  master  complicated  facts  and  comb  them  out.  He  "  made  good  " 
on  the  newspaper  to  such  effect  that  he  was  offered  the  control  of 
the  Progressive  Association,  the  agency  which  exists  to  make 
the  city  better  known.  He  Ls  one  of  the  "  boosters,"  in  fact.  "  From 
Balliol  to  Booster  " — what  a  \'olume  of  experiences  he  will  some 
day  be  able  to  ^vrite  ! 
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Another  acquaintance  I  made  here  was  the  manager  of  a  boiler- 
works,  a  very  capable  Scot,  vnth  a  good  position  in  the  city.  He 
told  me  he  earned  22s.  6d.  a  week  in  Glasgow,  "  and  if  I  was  there 
yet  I  would  be  earning  the  same,"  he  said.  He  was  strong  on 
the  point  that  no  competent  artisan,  wiUing  to  work  hard,  need 
want  for  well-paid  jobs  in  Canada,  or  for  chances  to  become  an 
employer  himself. 

I  wish  I  could  give  as  good  a  report  of  the  "  gentlefolk  "  who  go 
to  Canada  with  a  little  money,  thinking  they  can  do  better  there 
than  at  home.  It  is  in  most  cases  a  delusion.  The  incompetent 
are  safer  in  England.  A  young  man  went  out  to  British  Columbia 
not  long  ago  with  £5,000  to  buy  a  fruit- ranch.  His  wife  was  to 
follow  him.  Neither  had  ever  done  anything  for  themselves  ;  neither 
knew  anything  aboilt  orchards.    Need  I  say  what  was  the  result  ? 

Another  case  of  the  wrong  kind  of  emigrant.  A  clergyman's 
widow,  with  four  children,  thought  that  she  could  surely  "  do 
something  "  in  Canada,  She  went  out  to  Vancouver  with  £9,000 — 
her  all.  She  bought  land,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  it  before  it  had 
time  to  rise  in  price,  because  in  the  meanwhile  she  and  her  family 
had  to  live.  She  tried  running  a  tea-shop,  but  that  business  needs 
learning,  like  every  other.  She  took  a  house  big  enough  for  boarders, 
but  could  not  manage  it.  Almost  all  her  money  w'cnt ;  her  heart 
began  to  fail.  Happily,  the  eldest  of  her  children,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
had  been  made  a  New  Canadian  at  school.  He  looked  for  a  job,  and 
got  one  as  night  telephone-clerk  in  a  hotel.  It  was  sleepy  work 
and  hard  work,  but  he  did  it  with  all  his  might,  and  before  long 
he  was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office,  where  he  is 
doing  well. 

Far  better  for  those  who  have  been  "  gently  " — that  is,  uselessly — 
bred  to  live  on  the  income  from  their  capital  than  embark  on 
schemes  which  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  carry  through. 


A    MIRACLE    IN    THE    MAKING 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

"  Organised  optimism  "  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  watchword 
of  the  Progress  Club,  Vancouver.  It  might  be  called  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  Canadian  West.  The  "  organisation,"  I  admit, 
is  largely  done  by  real  estate  agents,  whose  interests  lie  in  forcing 
up  the  price  of  land.  But  there  is  genuine  optimism  as  well ; 
hopefulness  which  has  no  mercenary  side  to  it ;  energy  which 
aims  at  civic  progress,  not  at  individual  gain. 

The  newer  the  "  city,"  the  more  ardent  flames  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens.  Were  this  not  so,  their  cities  would  never  be  finished. 
The  obstacles  they  surmount  are  immense.    Faith  which  can 
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remove  mountains  !  The  most  devout  Christians  are  apt  to 
stumble  at  that  phrase.  At  Prince  Rupert  you  can  see  the 
removal  in  progress.  Hark  to  those  dull  sounds  of  explosion  ! 
Run  to  the  window  and  watch  the  hillside  heave  !  They  are 
blasting  away  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains — ^with  dynamite 
and  faith. 

"  Making  "  a  city  seems,  to  those  who  know  only  Europe,  a 
perverse  enterprise.  In  the  older  countries  cities  have  grown, 
as  we  say,  naturally.  They  began  as  villages.  Gradually  they 
expanded  because  they  were  convenient  market-places,  or  lay  on 
traffic  routes,  or  offered  advantage  to  the  manufacturer.  In 
Canada  conditions  are  different.  The  country  has  had  to 
develop  along  its  railways.  Until  the  "  steel "  comes  there  is 
no  need  for  cities.  Those  who  bring  the  steel  can  plump  them 
down  where  they  will. 

Thus  was  born  Prince  Rupert. 

Never  did  there  exist  a  more  unlikely  spot  for  a  city  to  grow 
on.  Northward,  500  miles  away,  lies  Alaska,  with  its  gold- 
fields  and  glaciers.  To  the  south,  between  it  and  Vancouver, 
there  stretch  550  miles  of  rock  and  water.  Six  years  ago  it 
was  a  waste  of  water  and  rock  itself.  Almost  sheer  up  from 
a  wide  arm  of  the  Pacific  ran  the  side  of  a  mountain,  covered  with 
tough  trees.  Into  what  soil  there  was  the  feet  of  men  would  have 
sunk,  if  men  had  ever  trodden  it,  for  it  was  "muskeg,"  wet  and 
sour.  Yet  this  was  the  spot  chosen,  because  of  its  fine  natural 
harbour,  to  be  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway's  western  terminal. 
There  the  new  line,  running  3,600  miles  east  and  west,  reaches 
its  goal,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hence  its  lines  will  steam  to  the 
Orient  and  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Europe.  Upon  this 
Rupertians  found  their  belief  that  their  city  will,  as  a  port, 
rival  Vancouver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  even. 

The  journey  from  Vancouver  to  Prince  Rupert  is  made  easy 
by  the  excellence  of  the  steamers  which  run  up  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  through  the  sheltered  waters  kept  calm  by 
islands  which  shield  them  from  the  Pacific  rollers.  Only  once 
do  you  feel  these.  Then  you  feel  them  very  much  indeed  ! 
For  thirty-six  hours  you  steam  in  a  fast  and  most  comfort- 
able passenger  ship  through  lagoons,  bordered  on  either  side 
by  endless  fir-covered  hills.  Now  the  passage  will  be  narrow 
and  difficult ;  now  it  widens  out  into  a  broad  lake,  of  which 
the  shores  are  far  away.  In  the  morning  the  rocky  tops 
above  the  trees  and  the  snow  summits  beyond  them  glow  in  a 
pink  flush.  All  day  the  still  waters  mirror  the  green  slopes  and 
the  trim  little  islands,  which  stand  up  here  and  there  with  an 
exquisitely  pert  and  pretty  effect.  Towards  evening  the  sky 
yellows  to  a  warm  apricot,  flecked  with  rosy  cloudlets.  The 
mountain  peaks  are  swathed  in  clouds  of  a  delicate  subtle  blue 
'ike  the  bloom  on  a  purple  plum.    Dead  black  the  lower  hills 
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rise  out  of  the  water.  Above  the  tree*fringed  hne  of  their  rounded 
summits  he  fold  upon  fold  of  mountains,  in  shades  ranging 
between  black  and  blue. 

The  sun  has  quite  gone  now.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  the 
moon  is  silvering  the  ripples  in  our  wake.  Ghostly  clouds, 
pale  and  shroud-like,  hang  in  sinister  shapes.  The  mountains 
sullenly  stand,  still  green,  in  an  unearthly  glimmer  of  ashen 
light.  Or  perhaps  the  sunset  will  be  clear  and  cloudless,  a  deep 
orange  changing  to  smoky  crimson,  leaving  one  a-gasp  with 
wonder  at  the  sharp,  stabbing  beauty  of  it  all.  On  a  moonless 
night  the  shadows  close  in,  and  the  ship  seems  to  be  in  a  pond 
with  no  outlet.  Then  it  is  difficult  to  steer,  and  sometimes  in 
narrow  straits  whistles  are  blown  from  the  bridge,  and  the 
navigating  officer  judges  by  the  echo  how  far  he  is  from  each 
bank. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  the  scenery  is  of  the  same  character, 
yet  it  never  grows  monotonous.  In  sunshine  it  is  gay  and 
exhilarating  ;  in  gloom  it  provokes  melancholy  reflections.  The 
signs  of  man  are  so  few.  A  cannery  now  and  then,  an  Indian 
settlement,  a  lighthouse  which  afflicts  your  imagination  with  the 
thought  of  the  keeper's  lonely  life.  But  that  mood  passes  with 
the  greyness,  and  you  are  soon  basking  on  deck  again  and  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  distant  lines  of  fleecy  cloud,  with  peaks  all 
a-glitter,  sticking  through. 

When  Captain  Lock,  with  whom  everyone  makes  friends, 
said  to  me,  "  There's  Prince  Rupert,"  I  could  see  little  but 
rock.  There  was  a  difference,  however,  between  this  and  the 
other  rock.  I  had  been  comparing  the  growth  of  stunted  firs  on 
the  latter  to  a  stubbly  two  days'  beard.  This  rock  seemed  to 
have  had  a  shave.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  roofs  of  houses 
appeared.  But  still  there  was  more  rock  than  anything  else. 
Then  I  began  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  miracle  that  is 
being  worked  here. 

Six  years  ago  this  rock  mountain-side  was  just  as  it  had  been  for 
ten  thousand  years,  probably  longer.  Not  until  three  years 
ago  was  there  any  habitation,  save  tents.  Now  six  thousand 
people  live  here.  There  are  streets  of  shops  and  rows  of  pretty 
little  houses,  many  with  lawns  and  flower-gardens  round  them. 
There  is  a  bank  round  every  corner,  with  a  big  office  building 
on  the  corner  itself.  Three  daily  newspapers,  seven  hotels, 
and  two  theatres  add  to  the  zest  of  life.  A  cold-storage  plant, 
the  largest  in  Canada,  is  ready  to  begin  on  the  fish  which  are 
caught  here,  chiefly  halibut,  as  soon  as  the  completed  railway 
can  carry  them  eastwards.  A  dry  dock,  costing  half  a  million, 
is  begun.  A  two-hundred-thousand-pound  hotel  will  follow 
immediately.  A  street-car  company  has  offered  to  lay  rails  at 
once  if  the  city  will  grant  a  forty  years'  licence.  The  city  has 
declined  this.     It  means  to  provide  the  street-cars  itself. 


LIVING  ON   FAITH  lOI 

If  vou  could  see  the  place,  you  would  at  first  be  staggered,  no 
less  by  the  refusal  than  by  the  idea  that  any  street-car  company 
should  dream  of  doing  business  in  it.  There  are  as  yet  only  two 
real  roads.  The  rest  are  planked,  and  very  often  raised  on 
trestles  so  as  to  bridge  the  gullies  or  hollows  in  the  springy  soil. 
These  planks  are  capital  to  walk  on,  even  to  drive  on.  It  cost 
some  ;^25,ooo  to  lay  them  down.  Without  them,  getting  about 
would  be  inconceivable.  But  they  have  an  oddly  makeshift 
appearance,  and  the  queer  contrasts  on  every  side  add  to  the 
stranger's  difficulty  in  understanding  why  land  is  so  grotesquely 
dear.  On  one  plot  is  a  neat  villa,  evidently  lived  in  by  people  of 
taste  and  refinement.  The  next  plot  is  covered  with  tree- 
stumps  and  exuberant  weeds.  Almost  overhanging  one  of  the 
best  buildings,  and  flanked  immediately  by  a  board  advertising 
a  cafe,  is  an  immense  mass  of  rock.  All  through  the  town-site 
these  are  the  present  conditions.  Only  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
can  one  imagine  Prince  Rupert  emerging  from  its  ragged 
chrysalis  and  becoming  really  a  town. 

Naturally,  you  ask,  "  How  has  it  managed  to  do  so  much' 
already  ?  How  do  its  inhabitants  live  ?  "  Again  the  reply  is 
"  Faith !  "  A  great  bank  had  so  much  faith  in  the  future  of 
Prince  Rupert  that  it  lent  the  municipality  £200,000.  Already' 
that  sum  is  exliausted,  and  the  mountain  not  yet  removed. 
But  no  one  is  discouraged.  Part  of  it  provided  a  water-supply. 
The  city  will  proceed  to  borrow  more  money  upon  the  security 
of  that  water-supply.  A  water  electric  power  plant  which  it  is 
planning  will  also  be  mortgaged  as  soon  as  it  exists.  These 
public  works,  added  to  private  constructions,  are  what  the  six 
thousand  live  on,  in  addition  to  what  money  they  brought  with 
them,  and  to  the  prices  which  are  paid  by  outside  buyers  for 
plots  of  land.  Wlien  the  railway  is  finished,  the  country  at  the 
back  will  begin  to  be  settled  and  cultivated.  Fishing,  too. 
will  be  a  most  profitable  industr}-.  Sir  George  Doughty,  from 
Grimsby,  said  that  a  population"  of  50,000  could  live  by  this 
alone.  But  meanwhile  it  is  Faith,  translated  into  the  floods 
of  dollars  poured  out  by  lenders  and  speculators,  wliich  keeps 
Prince  Rupert  alive. 

Gambhng  in  futures  has  raised  the  price  of  land  to  a  ridiculous 
height.  Here  are  a  few  examples.  Centre  sites  are  naturally 
most  valuable,  but  what  justification  can  there  be  for  thirty  or 
fifty  feet  of  frontage,  with  a  hundred  feet  of  depth,  worth 
£'12,000  ?  That  sum  has  actually  been  offered  and  refused. 
Corner  lots  change  hands  at  seven,  eight,  nine  thousand  pounds 
apiece.  I  asked  a  shopkeeper  how  much  rent  he  paid  ;  he  told 
me  twenty  pounds  a  month.  As  I  drove  over  the  plankways, 
I  had  pointed  out  to  me  patch  after  patch  of  bare  rock  and 
morass,  for  which  thousands  had  been  paid.  There  is  more  faith 
to  the  square  inch  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country  upon  earth. 
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But  remember  this,  also :  that  in  Canada  faith  is  often  Justified 
against  all  reason.  Many  men  are  rich  to-day  who  were  thought 
to  be  lunatics  throwing  their  money  away.  Why,  in  Prince 
Rupert,  faith  is  even  changing  the  climate.  It  used  to  be  wet 
there,  so  they  say,  364  da5^s  out  of  the  365.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
on  the  Skeena  River  were  once  tackled  by  a  missionary.  They 
listened  to  his  Bible  stories  with  interest,  and  believed  them, 
until  he  came  to  the  Flood.  Then  they  rose  and  shook  their 
heads.  "  The  world  flooded  after  forty  da3^s'  and  forty  nights' 
rain  !  "  they  said  scornfully.  "  Why,  it  often  rains  more  than  that 
here ! "  Now  the  Rupertians  declare  their  rainfall  to  be  far  less 
than  when  the  city  was  founded. 

No  doubt  human  habitation  does  alter  natural  conditions  in 
many  ways.  It  may  be  changing  the  climate  of  this  region. 
Certainly  the  soil  is  being  made  drier  ;  possibly  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Even  the  "  muskeg  "  can  be  cultivated, 
if  it  is  turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  frost  and  sun.  In  time. 
Prince  Rupert  will  be  able  to  provide  itself  with  all  it  needs  in  the 
way  of  meat,  vegetables,  dairy  produce,  and  so  on.  As  yet, 
living  is  dear,  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Vancouver. 
Wages  are  higher  to  correspond.  Labourers  engaged  in  road- 
making  get  14s.  a  day.  A  carpenter  who  knows  his  trade  can 
make  ^i  a  day.  Board  at  a  decent  hotel  costs  £(^  a  month.  A 
flat  without  heating  can  be  rented  for  £6  a  month.  Heated,  it 
costs  £12.  Coal  will  be  cheap  here  one  day,  when  the  mines 
further  north  are  opened.  At  present  it  is  dear.  In  Vancouver 
even  it  is  not  far  off  £2  a  ton.  One  man  told  me  he  had  to 
spend  over  ;^50  on  keeping  a  small  house  warm  in  winter.  And 
the  winter  hereabouts  is  not  by  any  means  severe. 

Everyone  in  Prince  Rupert  seemed  to  me  to  be  enjoying  life. 
The  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  The  air  is  invigorating,  in  spite 
of  its  dampness.  There  are  plenty  of  amusements  as  well  as 
plenty  of  work — water  -  parties  in  summer,  bridge  -  parties  and 
dances  in  winter.  One  woman  complained  that  the  town  had 
become  too  big  and  civilised  !  She  Hked  the  early  times  best, 
v/hen  life  was  a  perpetual  picnic,  and  all  had  to  rough  it  alike. 
That  is  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  New  Canadians.  They  do  not 
feel  hardships  or  see  difficulties,  so  buoyant  and  hopeful  are  they, 
so  ready  to  treat  them  as  excellent  jokes.  Another  woman 
amused  me  with  an  account  of  the  opposition  she  met  with  at 
home  in  England  when  she  said  she  meant  to  go  out  to  Canada 
to  be  married.  Her  father  implored  her  not  to  be  rash.  That 
failing,  he  denounced  her  conduct  as  "  unmaidenly."  Her  sister 
looked  at  the  photograph  sent  by  her  future  husband  of  their 
future  home,  and  said,  "  Of  course,  if  you  like  to  go  and  live  in  a 
chicken-house  !  "  She  only  laughed  at  them,  and  she  enjoyed 
her  hfe  from  the  very  moment  she  arrived.  The  "  chicken-house  " 
is  small,  but  it  is  pretty  and  dainty,  and  quite  large  enough. 
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A  girl  in  Prince  Rupert  urged  me  to  tell  girls  in  England  what 
chances  women  had  in  Canada.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  chances 
to  get  married,  though  there  are  certainly  plenty  of  these  also. 
The  girl  I  mention  has  taken  one.  After  working  for  a  year  she 
is  now  mistress  of  a  charming  home.  What  she  meant  by 
"  chances  "  were  opportunities  of  earning  a  living.  She  was  an 
accountant,  and  had  done  very  well  at  that.  I  know  of  another 
who  started  behind  the  counter  in  a  shop,  and  now  has  a  salary  , 
of  £300  a  year.  I  know  one  in  \'ancouver  who  has  a  boarding- 
house,  and  makes  it  pay  handsomely.  I  know  of  one  in  Edmonton 
who  began  as  a  shorthand  secretary  at  £9  a  month,  and  now  draws 
;^i6.  Girls  in  offices  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  far  pleasanter  time 
of  it  than  they  would  have  in  England.  The  men  do  more  for 
them  and  expect  less  drudgery.  There  is  more  friendhness  all 
round  in  a  Canadian  office.  Suggestions  are  welcomed,  no  matter 
who  puts  them  forward.  There  is  always  a  "  rise  "  or  a  share  in 
profits  waiting  for  anyone,  man  or  woman,  who  can  earn  it  by 
energy  and  enterprise. 

For  servants  the  demand  is  constant  and  unappeasable.  A 
good  cook  in  British  Columbia  can  ask  seventy  pounds  a  year, 
and  get  it.  A  girl  who  can  cook  at  all  may  reasonably  expect 
;^35.  In  the  prairie  towns  cooks'  wages  run  from  ;{40  to  £bo  a 
year,  and  those  of  other  servants  (housemaids  and  tablemaids) 
from  £20  to  £50,  according  to  experience  and  appearance.  Many 
girls  of  education  and  refinement  have  begun  in  Canada  by  taking 
"  places."  It  gives  them  employment  at  once  and  time  to  look 
round.  But  I  must  warn  Englishwomen  of  the  comfortable, 
have-everything-done-for-them  class  against  imagining  that  they 
are  wanted  in  Canada  as  "  home-helps,"  or  indeed  as  anything 
else.  A  home-help  on  a  farm  may  have  a  happy  life  if  she  takes 
service  \dth  kindly  people  and  has  a  contented  disposition  and 
likes  hard,  continuous  work.  But  anyone  who  supposes  that  it 
would  suit  young  women  who  have  never  done  anything  in  the 
way  of  housework  more  strenuous  than  dusting  the  drawing- 
room  should  read  Miss  Ella  Sykes's  account  of  her  experiences 
as  "  A  Home-Help  in  Canada."  That  will  open  their  e3^es  to  the 
truth= 

Girls  who  have  some  idea  of  management  might  do  very  well 
\vith  tea-shops  in  almost  any  of  the  Western  cities.  Typewriting 
offices  are  profitable,  but  of  course  no  girl  should  think  of  opening 
one  of  these  until  she  has  sized  up  the  local  situation  from  some- 
one else's  office.  Employment  of  this  kind  is  not  difficult  to  get. 
A  really  competent  shorthand  writer  and  typist  (no  others  have 
any  chance)  is  paid  from  two  to  four  pounds  a  week. 

Some  prefer  a  life  with  more  movement.  They  might  do  worse 
than  begin  as  waitresses,  at  wages  ranging  from  one  pound  to 
thirty  shilhngs  a  week,  with  board  and  lodging.  Something 
better  will  turn  up  before  long.    Saleswomen  in  shops,  if  they 
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are  inexperiened,  begin  as  apprentices  at  a  pound  a  week.  As 
soon  as  they  know  their  business  they  can  reckon  on  two  pounds 
a  week  in  the  West,  and  more,  according  to  abihty,  up  to  four 
or  five  pounds. 

Nurses  are  well  paid  in  Canada,  but  their  training  must  have 
been  thorough,  and  local  licences  to  practise  have  to  be  obtained. 
A  capable  nurse  with  a  pleasant  manner  may  get  anything  from 
three  to  seven  or  eight  pounds  a  week.  But  she  cannot  look  to 
be  waited  upon  by  servants,  as  many  nurses  expect  to  be  in 
England.  In  many  houses  she  will  have  to  make  herself  generally 
useful.  One  I  know  took  a  whole  family  in  hand  while  the  mother 
was  ill.  Her  departure  was  deeply  mourned  by  father  and 
children  alike.  They  said  they  had  never  been  so  well  looked  after 
in  their  lives  ! 

Teaching  in  the  Dominion  is  not,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  paid. 
But  if  a  woman  has  a  liking  for  it  she  may  be  very  happy.  In 
the  West  she  will  get  at  first  £120  a  year.  She  need  not  pay 
more  than  a  third  of  this  for  her  board,  and  if  she  is  in  a  country 
district  she  will  not  want  a  great  many  clothes  or  have  many 
temptations  to  spend.  After  a  while  she  may  pass  into  a  high 
school.  Then  she  will  receive  from  £160  to  240  a  year.  There 
is  a  demand  for  teachers,  and  it  will  continue  while  the  West 
continues  so  rapidly  to  fill  up. 

Clever  dressmakers  and  milliners  can  earn  quite  a  good  living. 
Both  men  and  women  like,  and  can  afford,  to  be  well  dressed. 
Even  in  little  towns,  the  sort  of  towns  which  in  England  would 
not  possess  a  single  shop  where  one  could  buy  anything  lit  to 
wear,  you  arc  sure  to  find  windows  displaying  really  good  clothes, 
hats,  gloves,  ties,  collars  for  men,  dainty  lace  blouses  and  collars, 
neat  coats  and  skirts,  knitted  golf -jackets,  bows  and  ties,  flowers 
and  feathers  for  women.  But  again  let  me  say,  "  Do  not  start 
your  own  business  until  you  have  gained  experience  under  some- 
body else." 

For  women  who  want  out-of-doors  occupation,  chicken-farming 
offers  good  inducement.  Combine  it  with  bee-keeping,  jam  and 
jelly  making,  flower  and  vegetable  growing ;  then,  given  wise 
management,  handsome  profits  are  assured.  A  short  period  of 
training  at  an  agricultural  college  is  advisable.  Two  girls — Miss 
Sheila  Marry  at  and  Miss  Nora  Trench — have  "  made  good  "  on 
a  poultry  farm  in  Alberta  ;  they  say  that  at  present  prices  the 
industry  pays  well. 

But  on  no  account  let  any  woman  go  to  Canada  who  fancies 
that  any  kind  of  work  is  "  beneath  her."  Let  none  go  who  are 
delicate,  faddy  about  their  surroundings  or  their  food,  easily  tired 
or  discouraged.  Let  none  go  who  imagine  they  are  conferring  a 
benefit  on  employers  by  condescending  to  work  for  them.  Let 
none  go  who  are  so  bound  by  convention  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  be  spoken  to  without  an  introduction,  and  fear  to  talk  freely 
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to  people  until  they  have  been  acquainted  for  ten  years.  For 
such  women  Canada  has  no  room. 

For  plucky,  cheery,  friendly  girls,  like  so  many  I  have  come 
across,  like  the  one  in  Prince  Rupert,  for  example,  whose  remark 
about  the  chances  for  women  started  me  off  on  this  digression — • 
for  such  as  these  the  New  Canadians  are  waiting  with  a  hearty 
welcome  and  a  good  wage ;  in  most  cases  also  with  a  wedding-ring. 

And  if  the  women  of  Prince  Rupert  are  full  of  "  grit,"  the  men 
fall  no  whit  behind.  They  are  most  of  them  men  who  have  seen 
their  city  grow,  and  have  advanced  their  fortunes  %\ath  her.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  and  most  respected  began  there  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  eating-house.  Two  others  are  still  remem- 
bered (by  those  who  have  ill-natured  memories)  acting  as  porters 
with  a  wheelbarrow,  then  about  the  only  form  of  vehicle  in  the 
place,  one  wheehng  and  one  pulling,  and  both  cursing  heartily 
at  their  load.  Men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  with  courage 
are  not  likely  to  lack  that  quality  in  after  life.  A  year  or  two  ago 
the  business  men  of  Prince  Rupert  set  a  magnificent  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  Empire.  They  showed  how  citizens  should  meet 
disorder  when  Officialism  fails. 

The  trouble  was  caused  by  the  labour  organisation  called  the 
International  Workers  of  the  World,  and  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  I.W.W.  Unkind  critics  of  labour  say  these  letters  stand 
also  for  the  "  I  Won't  Works."  This  society  is  very  active  in 
British  Columbia.  It  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
especially  successful  in  influencing  the  foreign  labourers  who  work 
on  railway  construction.  Some  little  time  ago  a  steamer-load  of 
tliese  dirt-shovellers  anived  at  Prince  Rupert.  An  officer  of  the 
G.T.P,  took  the  trouble  to  discover  how  many  languages  they 
spoke  between  them.  The  number  was  fifteen !  They  are, 
many  of  them,  turbulent  and  anarchic  when  they  land.  They 
are  easily  won  over,  it  appears,  by  the  arguments  of  the  I.W.W. , 
who  admit  that  they  foment  strikes,  not  because  grievances  need 
redressing,  but  in  order  to  paralyse  "  every  wheel  of  industry," 
and  bring  about  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  in  Canada  for  this  form  of 
Syndicalism,  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  capital  and  the  appropriation 
of  all  industries  by  labour  alone.  The  nation  is  too  busy  developing 
its  estate  in  every  direction  to  pay  heed  to  theories,  but  it  is 
ready  to  take  prompt  action  against  attempts  to  put  thcni  into 
practice.  This  was  the  healthy  spirit  sho\\Ti  at  Prince  Rupert 
two  years  ago.  A  strike  had  been  called,  and  the  Town  Council 
was  afraid  of  the  strikers.  The  business  men  enrolled  themselves 
as  special  constables,  and  gave  out  that  they  meant  business. 
They  proved  it,  too.  A  striker,  engaged  in  the  gentle  pastime  of 
throwing  rock  at  those  who  went  on  working,  was  first  warned 
and  then  shot.  This  resulted  in  the  "  Battle  of  Kelly's  Cut,"  and 
the  upshot  of  that  was  the  utter  defeat  of  the  "  I  Won't  Works." 
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All  their  prominent  men  were  captured,  marched  off  to  the 
police-station  (which  had  to  be  enlarged  during  the  night  to 
accommodate  them  !),  and  sent  for  trial.  A  number  were  clapped 
into  prison  for  pretty  stiff  terms.  Then  the  special  constables  went 
back  to  their  business.    There  has  been  no  serious  disorder  since. 
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All  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  there  are  settlements 
of  Indians,  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  there  are  Indian 
reserves.  What  of  these  dispossessed  owners  of  the  country  ? 
How  are  they  treated  ?  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  being 
welded  gradually  into  the  New  Canadian  race  ? 

The  Indians  in  Canada  are,  and  always  have  been,  well  treated. 
Therefore  they  have  given  very  httle  trouble.  The  United  States 
treated  their  Indians  badly.  They  had  Indian  wars;  the  white 
people  and  the  red  people  lived  at  enmity.  Only  since  the  United 
States  army  was  charged  with  the  handling  of  the  United  States 
Indians  has  there  been  a  better  spirit. 

In  Canada  the  Indian  has  from  the  first  been  regarded  as  the 
Old  Inhabitant.  Canada  could  not  be  left  to  him  ;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  But  he  has  npt  been  brutally  or 
harshly  superseded.  Indeed,  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who 
would  not  at  all  mind  being  Indians  if  we  were  granted  good 
land  free,  and  given  allowances  beside,  and  helped  along  in  a 
dozen  different  ways. 

I  drove  one  day  for  miles  and  miles  across  the  prairie  not 
very  far  from  Calgary.  Hour  after  hour,  when  I  asked,  "  Whose 
land  is  this  ?  "  the  reply  was  always,  "  Indian  reserve."  It  was 
rich  land.  Deep  ploughed,  it  would  produce  fine  grain  crops  ; 
irrigated,  it  was  just  the  soil  for  alfalfa,  the  grass  which  is  a 
perfect  food  for  cattle,  as  good  as  wheat-bran.  Yet  the  Indians 
cultivated  it  scarcely  at  all.  In  British  Columbia  I  heard  the 
same  story.  In  one  of  the  coast  settlements  which  I  visited  only 
some  75  acres  are  tilled  out  of  75,000. 

The  reason  offered  in  the  latter  instance  was  that  they  held 
the  land  in  common.  If  they  had  individual  properties,  their 
attitude,  I  was  assured,  would  change.  The  Indians  have  two 
grievances,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
their  white  sympathisers  credit  them  with. two  grievances,  for 
the  mass  of  them  are  quite  happy  as  they  are.  One  grievance  is 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  ;  the  other  that  they  cannot 
get  grants  of  land  on  the  same  terms  as  the  homesteaders. 

Now,  some  Indians  are  to  such  an  extent  civiUsed  upon  European 
lines  that  one  feels  their  present  condition  to  be  a  genuine  hardship. 
At  a  place  called  Port  Simpson,  north  of  Prince  Rupert,  up 
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towards  Alaska,  there  is  a  settlement  of  natives  very  far  advanced. 
Here  a  kindly  Methodist  missionary  and  his  wife  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raley)  took  me  in  hand,  and  showed  me  strange  sights.  I  saw 
houses  exactly  like  those  of  suburban  Winnipeg  or  Vancouver, 
comfortably  furnished,  and  inhabited  by  courteous,  intelligent 
people.  I  was  introduced  to  Chief  Duroward  and  his  wife — or, 
rather,  his  "  queen  " — ^who  would  pass  easily  for  Europeans. 
I  talked  with  specimens  of  all  classes,  and  found  them  sensible, 
civihsed,  with  an  excellent  command  of  Enghsh.  I  Ustened  to  an 
Indian  band  playing  on  instruments  which  had  cost  the  community 
£600.  I  heard  in  the  schoolhouse  Indian  children  singing  the 
"  Te  Deum." 

Elsewhere  the  Indians  had  been  given  a  bad  name  as  workers. 
They  certainly  will  not  work  on  the  railroads.  "  They  fish  for 
three  months,"  I  had  heard,  "  and  perhaps  go  hopping  or  fruit- 
gathering.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  are  idle."  I  was  now  told  of 
these  Port  Simpson  Indians'  industry,  how  they  lived  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  logging — were  "  always  doing  something."  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  hard  on  these  fellow-subjects  of  ours  that 
thdy  should  be  worse  off  as  regards  voting  and  taking  up  home- 
steads than  the  Montenegrins  or  the  Russian  Jews,  who  become 
full  citizens  of  Canada  after  two  years, 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  the  other  side  of  the  picture  at 
Alert  Bay.  A  celebration  called  a  "  potlatch  "  was  going  on. 
A  prominent  Indian  was  distributing  money ;  wives  were  being 
exchanged  and  daughters  sold  into  matrimony,  so  I  was  assured. 
Round  in  a  ring  shuffled  a  number  of  leading  men  of  the  Nimkish 
tribe,  uttering  monotonous  cries  to  the  thumping  of  a  drum, 
the  same  cries  and  shufflings  and  drum-thumps  that  all  savages 
delight  in.  All  wore  decorated  blankets,  except  those  who  danced 
apart  in  beautiful  robes  trimmed  with  ermine  skins  and  carved 
wooden  headdresses  of  fascinating  design  and  exquisite  colour. 
They  have  artistic  instincts,  the  Indians,  however  grovelling 
their  superstitions  and  squalid  their  hves. 

I  went  into  a  number  of  their  "  houses,"  large  wooden  barns 
open  at  the  top,  so  as  to  let  the  smoke  escape  from  fires  lighted 
on  the  floor.  They  exist  in  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion 
and  squalor.  That  they  have  money  to  spend  was  shown  by 
clocks  and  perambulators  and  tins  of  petrol  for  their  motor-boats 
being  mixed  up  with  the  heaps  of  dirty  blankets  on  which  they 
sleep  ;  the  salmon  drying  over  the  fire,  their  heads  and  tails 
thrown  down  anywhere  ;  the  wooden  boxes  which  served  as 
seats  ;  the  tin  biscuit-boxes  used  for  stores ;  and  the  muddle  of 
pots  and  pans  lying  about  anyhow  on  the  floor. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  these  Nimkishes  fired  on  a  steamer  which 
put  into  their  bay."  One  hears  this  without  surprise  when  one 
sees  that  fantastically  carved  totem  poles  still  line  the  beach, 
each  placed  there  by  some  nephew  to  please  the  spirit  of  a  deceased 
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uncle.  The  succession  among  all  these  tribes  is  from  uncle  to 
nephew,  instead  of  from  father  to  son.  These  totem  poles  mostly 
represent  animals,  usually  an  animal  which  w^as  the  heraldic 
device  of  the  dead  man,  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  They  have  a 
most  barbaric  appearance,  but  the  idea  beliind  them  seems  no 
more  barbaric  than  the  putting-up  of  "  hatchments  "  (coats-of- 
arms)  on  houses  where  heads  of  families  had  died,  a  practice 
which  used  to  be  fairly  common  in  London  thirty  years  ago. 
Among  the  Tsimpsian  Indians  the  poles  have  been  displaced 
bs^  stones.  These  remain  outside  the  dead  man's  house  for  a  year 
or  so  ;  then  a  feast  is  held,  and  the  stone  is  taken  to  the  graveyard, 
and  after  that  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it. 

If  a  dead  Indian  does  not  have  a  stone,  he  is  held  to  have  been 
shockingly  neglected.  The  brother  of  one  who  was  drowned  at  sea 
ordered  a  carved  tablet  which  cost  him  £40,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  water  at  the  spot  where  the  drowning  man  was  last  seen. 
Signal  importance  is  attached  to  dying  people's  last  words.  Even 
six-months-old  babies  have  "  last  words  "  attributed  to  them. 
I  copied  from  one  stone  at  Port  Simpson  a  pathetic  story  of  a 
thief  named  Paul  Legaie  : 

Paul  Legaie  said,  the  day  he  died:  " One  thing  I  hope— 
I  would  like  to  die  in  a  lonely  place,  so  no  one  should  see  me, 
and  I  hope  my  people  will  not  find  me  for  five  hours,  for  I 
think  I  should  be  in  heaven  by  that  time.  After  that  they 
can  do  as  they  \v\\\."  His  body  was  found  eight  hours  after. 
God  gave  him  more  than  he  hoped. 

In  the  burial-place  at  Alert  Bay  there  are  more  grotesque 
carvings  and  sculptures  of  wood  in  the  totem  manner.  Articles 
such  as  pots  and  pans,  washing-basins,  and  even  dressing-tables, 
are  placed  on  graves,  in  case  the  departed  might  want  them. 
In  the  trees  of  a  neighbouring  island  hang  bundles  wrapped  in 
light  colours.  These  are  "  stiffs  "  (so  they  are  called)  of  children 
^vho  have  died  less  than  fifteen  years  old  !  There  is  a  school  here 
and  a  Church  Missionary  Society's  post.  The  children  are  quick 
to  learn.  They  pick  up  cleanly  habits  and  seem  to  be  lifting 
themselves  out  of  the  dirt,  but  no  sooner  are  they  grown  up  than 
they  shp  back  into  the  old  ways. 

Clearly  the  only  way  to  treat  such  Indians — and  the  vast 
majority  are  of  this  type — is  to  rule  them  kindly  but  fumly  as 
an  inferior  race.  Hard  on  the  others  ?  So  it  is.  Yet  how  dis- 
criminate, save  by  some  educational  test  ?  Even  that  would 
not  keep  out  all  the  "  savages,"  for  many  of  them  would  be 
.clever  enough  to  pass  it.  But  it  would  certainly  help,  and  it 
will  probably  be  tried.  Indeed,  for  a  generation  or  two  this  will 
be  the  treatment  best  suited  to  all  Indians.  So  say  the  men  who 
have  had  most  success  with  them. 

In  Saskatchewan  I  have  seen  a  colony  where  civilised  Crees 
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are  tilling  the  soil  to  excellent  purpose,  raising  grain  crops, 
threshing  them  by  the  latest  methods,  living  in  clean,  comfort- 
able cottages,  and  making  small  fortunes.  An  exceptionally  able 
Indian  agent,  Mr.  Graham,  cut  up  land  held  in  common ;  gave  to 
each  colonist  eighty  acres  for  cultivation,  and  to  some  another 
eighty  for  pasture ;  helped  along  those  who  chose  to  take  advantage 
of  it  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  from  the  older  men  of  the  tribe. 

These  older  men  I  saw,  too.  They  were  certainly  picturesque. 
As  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  and  for  purely  pictorial  effect,  I 
should  hke  to  keep  them  as  they  are,  but  that  is  not  a  practical 
policy.  Gradually  the  Indian  must  be  brought  up  to  the  white 
man's  level,  and  merged  in  the  new  nation.  The  danger  is  that 
he  may  be  put  on  a  level  too  soon.  After  seeing  Mr.  Graham's 
colonists  and  seeing  the  Port  Simpson  Indians,  one  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  the  time  had  come  to  let  these,  at  any  rate, 
walk  alone  and  upright  among  men  of  other  races.  But  however 
civilised  they  are,  however  well  they  seem  to  be  trained  for  the 
struggle  which  is  life,  they  have  latent  in  them  the  drink  madness 
and  the  passion  for  gambling.  Turn  them  loose  among  white 
people,  and  their  weaknesses  are  exploited.  All  that  had  been 
done  to  raise  them  would  be  of  no  avail.  They  would  become 
savages — dangerous,  degenerate  savages — once  more. 

The  vote  possibly  for  some.  Land  of  their  own,  held  personally, 
not  in  common,  certainly.  But  habitation  apart  and  the  guiding 
hand  for  many  years  to  come — that  is  the  true  Indian  policy  in 
the  view  of  their  best  friends. 
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If  your  main  object  is  to  find  a  city  pleasant  to  live  in,  try 
Victoria,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

If  you  incline  to  farming  more  on  Old  Country  lines  than  after 
the  "  mining  "  method  of  the  prairies,  you  can  hardly  do  better 
than  settle  yourself  in  Vancouver  Island,  on  which  Victoria  lies. 

If  you  fancy  that  the  best  days  of  land  speculation  are  finished 
in  the  prairie  provinces,  and  yearn  for  some  new  region  where 
values  are  likely  to  rise,  this  is  the  part  of  Canada  for  you.  It 
is  just  beginning.     It  is  bound  to  go  ahead. 

Vancouver  City  is  on  the  mainland.  Vancouver  Island,  with 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  is  three  or  four  hours' 
steaming  away.  The  short  voyage  is  of  rare  delight.  On  the 
mainland  side  high  mountains  show  their  snowy  peaks.  Beauti- 
ful islands  tempt  you  to  land  and  live  on  them  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  The  shores  of  the  big  island  near  Victoria  arc  chanu- 
ingly  broken  and  picturesque.  Then  the  fortifications  of  the 
harbour  frown  upon  you.  This  is  one  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  must  be  prepared  for  defence.     Then  the 
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fine  ship  which  has  brought  you  over  steams  into  the  Inner  rorr, 
and  puts  you  ashore  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Everyone  is  pleased  with  Victoria  ;  and  this  gay  sheet  of  water, 
with  its  movement  of  ships  and  small  boats  all  day  long,  running 
up  into  the  busy  quarter,  accounts  for  much  of  the  city's  charm. 
Looking  on  to  the  Inner  Port  stand  the  very  fine  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment buildings.  Stands  also  the  imposing  and  very  comfortable 
Empress  Hotel.  In  the  last  few  years  the  hotels  of  Canada  have 
improved  greatly.  In  most  of  the  bigger  towns  there  is  now 
nothing  to  complain  of.  The  bedrooms  are  far  more  conveniently 
fitted  than  those  of  English  hotels.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  bath- 
rooms attached.  In  any  case,  hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on.  In 
the  dining  -  rooms  and  a  la  carte  restaurants  the  choice  of  well- 
cooked  dishes  is  varied  and  appetising.  Not  long  ago  the  number 
of  known  wines  in  the  Dominion  did  not  exceed  six,  and  the  only 
one  of  these  which  was  in  any  regular  demand  was  champagne. 
If  a  reckless  diner  ordered  claret  or  sauterne,  he  would  probably 
order  it  to  be  iced  !  All  that  has  changed.  The  example  set  by 
the  C.P.R.  of  building  first-class  hotels  is  now  being  followed  by 
the  other  railways.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  very  good  one 
at  Brandon ;  a  big  one  also  at  Port  Arthur.  The  G.T.P.  opened 
the  Chateau  Laurier  at  Ottawa  not  long  ago,  and  will  have  another 
of  the  same  type  at  Winnipeg  before  the  end  of  1913.  Hotels 
are  more  of  general  meeting-places  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 
They  are  provided  with  vast  halls,  or  "  rotundas,"  where  the 
local  gossip  is  exchanged  and  a  great  deal  of  solid  business  done. 

Close  to  the  Empress  Hotel  is  the  beginning  of  Government 
Street,  Victoria's  chief  thoroughfare.  At  present  it  is  still  a 
blend  of  old  and  new.  There  are  handsome  shops  and  imposing 
office  blocks  for  some  distance.  Then  suddenly  you  find  that  it 
has  become  the  Chinese  quarter.  Coolies  carrying  heavy  burdens 
in  a  manner  which  looks  so  uneasy,  but  is  really  so  sensible, 
patter  along  in  the  gutter.  Laundries  and  "  Chop  Suey  "  houses 
(restaurants)  and  curio-shops  bear  such  names  as  Ah  Sin  and 
Woo  Fang.  Groups  of  smiling,  slit-eyed  yellow  men  chatter  at 
the  corners.  ' 

This  will  be  altered,  of  course.  Soon  the  city  will  lose  all  the 
character  it  had  of  a  little,  quiet  old  town,  mainly  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  retired  people.  In  these  last  few  years  Victoria  has  shed 
its  provincial  manner,  and  blossomed  out  as  a  competitor  with 
the  bustling  cities  of  the  New  Canadians.  In  1912  well  over  a 
millions'  pounds'  worth  of  buildings  were  arranged  for.  The 
figures  in  igii  was  ;^400,ooo,  and  in  1910,  ;^300,ooo.  That  gives 
an  idea  of  the  leap  forward  which  Victoria  has  made. 

This  leap  is  accounted  for  by  two  main  causes.  One  is  the 
prospect  that  she  will  become  the  First  Port  of  the  Pacific,  and 
will  benefit  greatly  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Her 
outer  harbour  is  being  improved  by  the  Dominion  Government 
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into  a  model  of  what  a  harbour  should  be.  Already  manu- 
facturers are  casting  their  eyes  in  this  direction,  with  intention 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  them.  There 
are  very  large  cement- works  near  the  city,  and  other  industries 
show  an  output  of  a  million  pounds'  worth.  But  that  is  nothing 
to  what  is  predicted  for  the  next  few  years.  Iron  and  steel,  pulp 
and  paper,  railway  carriages  and  ships,  pianos  and  motor-cars, 
farm  machinery,  nails,  watches,  glass,  wool,  hats — all  these  lines 
are  expected  to  establish  themselves  within  a  short  time. 

The  other  reason  for  Victoria's  progress  lies  in  the  coming 
development  of  Vancouver  Island  as  a  whole.  Beyond  question 
it  is  rich  in  possibilities.  Mixed  farming  will  be  most  profitable 
as  soon  as  railways  can  carry  the  produce  to  market.  Minerals  are 
known  to  be  awaiting  in  vast  quantities  the  enterprise  that  will  dig 
them  out  and  reap  a  high  reward.  Within  an  area  not  quite 
half  the  size  of  Ireland  are  coal,  iron,  and  copper  in  immense 
deposits.  There  is  boundless  wealth  in  the  timber  which  still 
makes  the  greater  part  of  the  island  a  forest  of  huge  trees.  Fishing 
is  another  source  of  prosperity  as  yet  scarcely  more  than  nibbled 
at.  The  mild  and  equable  climate,  never  very  hot  nor  very  cold, 
favours  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  and  fruit-ranching. 

Because  of  this  climate,  which  is  wonderfully  like  that  of 
the  West  of  England,  I  believe  Vancouver  Island  will  be  settled 
almost  entirely  by  people  from  England,  It  is  the  most  English 
part  of  Canada  already.  Everything  conspires  to  keep  it  so. 
Formerly,  when  living  was  cheap  here,  Victoria  and  the  districts 
round  about  it  were  colonised  by  numbers  of  retired  British  officers 
of  both  Services,  You  may  still  see  major-generals  digging  their 
potatoes  and  rear-admirals  milking  their  cows.  They  have  formed 
a  good  local  tradition  which  is  likely  to  persist. 

Now  the  days  of  cheap  living  are  over.  It  costs  more  to  keep 
house  in  Victoria  than  in  any  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  That 
results  chiefly  from  the  greediness  of  land  speculators.  They 
are  holding  land  all  round  the  city  in  the  hope  of  a  big  rise  in 
prices.  For  twenty  miles  around  land  is  dear,  and  it  is  doing 
nothing.  Those  who  own  it  leave  it  fallow.  Those  who  would  be 
glad  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  provide  Victoria  with  her  daily  supplies 
at  reasonable  rates,  cannot  afford  the  enterprise.  Meat,  milk, 
butter,  vegetables,  all  come  either  from  the  mainland  of  the 
Dominion  or  from  the  United  States,  which  lie  just  across  the 
Straits,  Seattle  being  scarcely  any  further  from  Victoria  than 
Vancouver  City. 

Market  gardeners  and  poultry  farmers  might  go  further  away, 
and  still  supply  their  produce,  save  for  this  difficulty — that  further 
afield  the  land  has  to  be  cleared.  This  costs  as  much  as  £ioo 
an  acre,  and  severely  handicaps  the  settler  at  the  start.  A 
strong  inducement  would  be  given  to  emigrants  from  England 
to  go  to  this  section  of  Canada  if  the  Provincial  Government 
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would  share  in  the  expense  of  clearing.  Some  policy  of  this  kind 
is  necessary  to  check  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  keep  up  a  proper 
balance  between  people  on  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 
However,  the  Provincial  Government  probably  thinks  that,  if 
the  stream  of  immigrants  into  the  Dominion  should  be  turned 
(as  many  expect  it  will  be)  from  the  Atlantic  route  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  so  to  the  Pacific  instead  of  the  Atlantic  end  of  Canada, 
the  population  of  Vancouver  Island  is  bound,  in  a  short  time, 
to  increase  rapidly  enough. 

The  sea  voyage  from  Europe  to  British  Columbia  through  the 
Canal  will  only  cost  emigrants  three  pounds  more,  so  it  has  been 
calcluated,  than  the  vovage  to  Montreal.  They  will  sa\'e  a  good 
deal  more  than  three  pounds  by  missing  the  long  journey  overland. 
Sir  Donald  Mann,  one  of  Canada's  foremost  railway-men,  has 
predicted  that  within  twenty  years  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
at  least  two  million  emigrants  will  have  entered  the  country  • 
by  this  route.  If  that  comes  true,  Victoria's  fifty  thousand 
population  will  soon  be  multiplied  by  ten. 

The  surroundings  of  Victoria  leave  the  most  delightful 
impression  on  the  visitor's  mind.  The  first  time  I  went  there 
was  in  the  freshness  of  early  June.  All  the  hedges  were  smothered 
in  wild  roses.  Last  year  I  enjoyed  it  quite  as  well,  although  the 
month  was  October.  I  bathed  in  the  Pacific,  off  the  shore  of  the 
golf-links  ;  played  lawn  tennis  on  excellent  grass-courts,  strolled 
after  dinner  without  an  overcoat,  and  luxuriated  in  hot  sunshine 
the  day  through.  I  took  down  to  the  golf-links  one  day  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Winnipeg,  who  had  not  seen  this  exquisite  piece  of 
coast  before.  I  shall  never  forget  his  pathetic  joy  as  we  walked 
over  the  springy  turf  hillocks  by  the  sea.  Pathetic,  because 
it  showed  how  starved  for  beautj^  the  prairie  dweller  may  become.' 
Here  violets  and  primroses  bloom  in  Februarj',  and  the  golden 
flower  o'  the  gorse  shines  gaily  most  of  the  3''ear.  Still,  in  October, 
the  gardens  were  full  of  colour.  The  leaves,  just  turning  to  red 
and  yellow,  threw  up  a  flaming  background  lor  late  roses  and 
cai'nations,  and  for  fragrant  banks  of  delicious  sweet- peas. 

Big,  comfortable  Iwuses,  in  big,  weU-kept  pleasaunces,  line 
the  quiet  roads  a  little  way  out  of  town.  They  might  easily 
be  English,  and  the  people  who  live  in  them  too.  The  men  are 
different  from  the  Canadians  of  the  mainland,  not  so  absorbed  by 
business,  wider  in  their  interests  and  their  views.  The  women, 
too,  radiate  a  more  cultivated  charm.  Victorians  seem  to  be 
born  \nth  an  innate  refinement  of  character,  which  nothing  can 
alter.  I  remember  well  a  sweet  woman  at  a  party  in  the  very 
agreeable  Women's  Club  (the  Alexandra),  who  looked  as  if  sire 
had  come  direct  from  Paris,  "this  side  up,  with  care."  She 
talked  about  books  and  pictures  and  music  as  if  she  had  never 
lived  anywhere  but  at  the  verv-  centre  of  things.  That  woman  had 
lived  for  thirteen  years  with'her  husband  in  a  mining  camp.     A 
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man  I  met  afterwards  had  spent  some  time  in  that  camp,  and 
told  me  her  wooden  shack  was  a  marvel  of  daintiness  and  charm. 

Among  the  many  men  from  home  whom  I  ran  across  in  Victoria 
doing  well,  and  thanking  Heaven  for  the  impulse  which  brought 
them  to  Canada,  I  recollect  especially  one  whose  whole  fortune 
when  he  left  England  was  thirty  pounds.  He  got  a  job  at  four 
pounds  a  week  a  day  or  two  after  he  arrived.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  sent  for  his  wife  and  child.  Now  he  owns  a  newspaper 
and  printing  business,  and  is  trying  hard  to  persuade  his  brother, 
who  is  a  publisher  in  London,  to  "  give  up  making  small  money  " 
and  join  him  out  there. 

One  or  two  more  examples.  A  schoolmaster  from  Margate, 
teaching  school  and  making  his  boys  sing  with  electrifying  effect 
for  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  summed  up  in  a  sentence  the  differ- 
ence he  found  between  Canada  and  England  :  "  Here,  if  a  man 
has  any  ability,  he  rises  ;  at  home,  he  stays  where  he  is."  That 
was  an  exaggeration,  but  I  understood  him.  In  England  a 
man  needs  a  great  deal  of  energy,  as  well  as  genuine  ability,  if  he 
is  to  climb  out  of  the  stratum  in  which  he  starts.  In  Canada 
cleverness  and  push  have  far  more  opportunity.  They  aie 
encouraged,  not  frowned  upon.     A  little  of  them  goes  a  long  way. 

A  soldierly  figure  caught  my  attention  on  the  quay.  "  You 
from  the  Old  Country  ?  Been  in  the  Army,  haven't  you  ?  " 
Yes ;  he  had  been  in  the  Dorsets ;  then  he  was  employed  at  a 
London  club  through  the  influence  of  one  of  his  officers.  But  it 
was  poor  work  and  without  prospect,  so  he  took  his  courage  in 
both  hands,  and  with  his  wife  and  five  children  went  to  British 
Columbia.  At  first  he  and  his  wife,  both  Londoners,  found  the 
country  dull.  They  were  living  in  a  shack,  and  they  were  thrown 
pretty  much  upon  their  own  resources.  The  strangeness  soon  wore 
off,  though.  He  always  had  good  work.  Now  they  never  regret 
that  they  came.  As  for  the  children,  "  why,  it'll  make  them 
different  creatures,"  he  said. 

In  Nanaimo,  the  centre  of  the  colliery  district,  I  drove  round 
with  a  leading  young  citizen,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  original 
miners  brought  out  fifty  years  ago  from  Staffordshire  and  Wales 
to  open  the  mines.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  him  with 
what  he  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  if  his  father  had 
stayed  at  home.  When  he  pointed  out  the  Salvation  Army 
barracks,  he  made  a  remark  which  stuck  in  my  mind.  "  They 
are  rather  a  joke,"  he  said,  "  because  there  aren't  any  poor 
here."  How  often  I  have  thought  of  that  in  London  !  London, 
with  its  bitter  contrasts,  its  hordes  of  ragged  men  and  pinched 
women,  its  pitiful  homes  held  together  one  cannot  imagine  how  ! 

I  thought,  too,  of  the  difference  between  this  neat,  smiling, 
cheerful  town,  with  its  pretty  gardens  and  bright  homes,  and  the 
mining  towns  of  the  Black  Country,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  Wales. 
The  coal  is  right  underneath  Nanaimo,  but  you  would  never 
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suspect  it.  Canadians  would  not  think  life  worth  living  amid 
dirt  and  squallor.  The  people  of  Nanaimo  are  proud  of  their 
city  and  its  fine  situation  on  the  Straits,  looking  across  to  the 
mainland.  They  would  not  allow  it  to  be  spoiled  with  coal- 
dust.  The  miners  would  be  sorry  for  their  neighbours  to  see 
them  with  grimy  faces  and  in  filthy  clothes.  All  over  the  West 
the  workmen  who  are  using  their  hands  like  to  change  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  they  knock  off.  Most  of  them  wear  gloves  to 
keep  their  hands  in  good  condition.  These  gloves  and  overalls  one 
sees  constantly  in  the  shops.  Men  who  look  for  respect  from 
others  generally  respect  themselves. 

Nanaimo  has  at  present  a  population  of  8,000,  with  another 
10,000  in  the  district  round.  Farming  is  good,  as  everywhere 
on  the  island.  "  Behind  the  city  there  are  mountain  paths  to 
climb,  and  from  the  mountain  tops  magic  panoramic  views  of  the 
expansive  Gulf  of  Georgia  are  to  be  had ;  or,  if  one  wishes  a 
more  pastoral  feast  for  the  vision,  there  are  roads  to  be  ridden 
over — smooth,  well-made  roads,  winding  among  well-cleared 
farms,  over  brook  and  meadow,  at  times  plunging  into  dense 
forests,  losing  themselves  for  a  while  among  the  stately  pines  of 
the  island — the  best  timber  on  the  American  continent — and 
then  emerge  on  to  smiling  farms  or  run  alongside  sparkling 
trout-streams,  with  their  cool  reaches  and  rippling  waters — 
the  sportsman's  paradise." 

The  farms  are  not  large.  Most  run  to  about  fifty  acres  or  so, 
which  is  more  than  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  acres  on  the 
prairie  in  productiveness,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  in  price. 
For  growing  fruit  a  much  smaller  acreage  will  suffice.  A  Govern- 
ment inspector  reported  lately  that  "  fruit  can  be  raised  around 
Nanaimo  as  good  as  that  of  the  Okanagan  Valley,  if  not  better." 

The  three  famous  fruit-growing  districts  on  the  mainland 
of  British  Columbia  are  those  of  the  Okanagan,  the  Kootenay, 
and  the  Arrow  Lakes.  The  orchards  of  the  Okanagan  are,  as 
yet,  the  most  numerous  and  most  advanced.  There  are  25,000 
acres  under  fruit  in  this  valley  alone.  I  travelled  through  it 
with  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Dominion  Minister  for  Agriculture. 
He  said  that  in  1899  only  7,000  acres  were  being  used  for  fruit  in 
the  whole  province. 

Mr.  Burrell,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  New  Canadian, 
and  of  the  career  open  to  talent  and  hard  work  which  Canada 
offers  all  her  sons.  He  is  a  Berkshire  man.  For  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  England.  Then  he  went  out, 
in  1885,  to  the  Niagara  Peninsula  of  Ontario,  and  farmed — 
chiefly  flowers  and  fruit.  In  1900  he  moved  further  west  and 
settled  in  British  Columbia.  He  prospered,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  an  authority  on  farming.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment took  advantage  of  this  and  gave  him  an  official  post,  so 
that  his  knowledge  might  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole.     Then 
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he  entered  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and,  after  only  seven  years 
of  useful  service,  found  himself  Minister  for  Agriculture  in  Mr. 
Borden's  Cabinet.  They  have  a  strange  habit  in  Canada — 
at  least,  it  seems  strange  to  us  in  England — of  appointing  men 
to  offices  for  which  they  are  really  qualified.  Our  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  usually  have  to  begin  by  learning  the  difference 
between  swedes  and  turnips,  and  bemg  taught  that  potatoes 
do  not  grow  on  trees. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  those  who  are  fruit-farming  are  from 
England.  But  the  life — I  think  it  is  the  life  rather  than  the 
profit — attracts  many  men  from  other  parts  of  Canada.  For 
example,  I  could  quote  the  name  of  a  tailor  with  a  good  business 
in  Victoria  who  has  taken  to  it.  Also  an  architect  from  the 
same  city.  Several  fruit-farmers  whom  I  have  met  were  drawn 
to  the  pleasant  valleys  and  soft  climate  of  British  Columbia 
from  the  prairie.  They  had  come  West  to  escape  the  long 
winters  and  the  burning  suns  which  ripen  the  grain  so  quickly, 
but  desiccate  the  human  frame.  Their  praise  of  the  climate 
was  pathetic.     But  all  I  talked  with  said  it  was  a  good  hfe. 

Cultivating  orchards  in  these  glorious  valleys,  by  the  side  of 
blue  lakes  and  beneath  a  sky  of  turquoise,  against  which  in  the 
far  distance  shimmer  peaks  of  snow,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
delightful  occupation.  The  weather,  except  for  its  dryness, 
approaches  perfection.  A  gay  spring,  a  warm  summer,  a  mild 
late  autumn,  and  a  bracing  winter  which  brings  just  enough  cold, 
but  never  too  much — where  could  you  do  better  than  that  ? 

Further,  the  fruit  valleys  have  this  advantage  :  the  farms  (or 
"  ranches  "),  being  small,  are  near  together.  The  farmers  are 
seldom  isolated.  They  cannot  afford  to  be,  since  it  is  only  by 
joining  together  that  they  can  get  their  fruit  packed  and  marketed 
to  the  greatest  profit.  Therefore  they  are  not  cut  ofi  from  the 
companionship  of  their  kind.  It  is  true  that  along  the  Arrow 
and  Kootenay  Lakes  they  are  cut  oU  from  the  outer  world. 
To  get  away  they  must  signal  a  steamer — ^by  "  flagging  "  it  or, 
after  dark,  lighting  a  fire — to  put  in  and  take  them  off.  But 
even  here  they  are  grouped  in  small  settlements.  They  engage 
a  schoolmistress  to  teach  their  children.  They  lead  a  more  or 
less  social,  not  a  solitary  existence. 

In  the  Okanagan  there  are  districts  where  the  houses  are 
thick,  and  they  are  none  of  them  far  off  a  town.  Capital  little 
towns  they  are,  too — Vernon,  Kelowna,  Summerland,  Peachland, 
Penticton.  The  very  names  charm  one.  Penticton,  in  particular, 
pleasantly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  makes  a  bid  for  those 
who  are  of  a  social  turn.  I  went  to  a  most  pleasant  little  dance 
here,  one  of  a  series  which  the  Aquatic  Club  gives  fortnightly 
in  a  pretty  hall  with  an  excellent  floor.  I  heard  of  other  dances 
not  mfrequent,  of  bridge  tournaments  very  numerous,  of  con- 
stant lake-parties  in  the  warm  weather.  Attractive  shops  there  are, 
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too,  at  Penticton,  and  two  good  hotels.  Altogether  a  place 
which  smells  of  money. 

Charming  the  scenery,  too.  Cliffs  of  the  light,  loamy  soil  which 
is  good  for  fruit-trees  stand  out  of  the  clear  water.  The  hill- 
tops are  covered  with  a  dark  growth  of  firs,  but  their  lower  slopes 
are  park-like  meadows  with  trees  scattered  over  them,  their 
foliage  a  brilliant  green  in  spring,  an  exquisite  silver-grey  olive 
tint  in  autumn.  The  country  rises  from  the  lake  in  steps,  or 
"  benches."  It  is  upon  these  irrigated  uplands  that  the  finest 
orchards  flourish. 

Apples  are  the  staple  crop  in  the  Okanagan.  Here  there  are 
pears,  cherries,  apricots;  also  tomatoes,  grapes,  and  peaches. 
But  peaches  are  difficult ;  risky  to  grow,  because  of  frosts  that  nip 
the  fruit-buds ;  doubtful  of  sale,  because  the  market  is  far  away, 
and  carriage  to  the  prairie  towns,  where  they  sell  readily,  is 
cheaper  from  the  American  orchards  across  the  frontier  than  it 
is  from  here.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peaches 
rotting  on  the  ground  at  Penticton.  A  big  cannery  is  needed. 
The  small  one  which  exists  cannot  cope  with  a  sudden  rush  of  fruit. 

How  to  get  the  fruit  picked  at  the  right  moment  is  a  problem 
which  haunts  the  grower.  On  the  Aberdeen  Ranche,  near 
Vernon,  I  saw  a  troop  of  Indians,  who  cross  the  American  border 
every  autumn  to  assist  in  stripping  the  trees.  Here  everything 
is  done  in  a  competent,  businesslike  manner.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  fniit  colonies,  and  much  has  been  learned  from 
the  experience  of  years.  Over  seventy  farms  he  near  together. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  cultivated,  companionable  men.  Their 
wives  turn  out  as  smartly  as  country-house  women  in  England. 
Water  is  laid  on.  There  are  good  driving  roads.  Electric  hght  and 
power  will  soon  be  supplied.     The  telephone  is  there,  of  course. 

As  yet  the  Arrow  Lake  settlements  are  in  the  making,  but 
they  are  certain  to  reach  the  same  stage  of  comfort  in  time. 
Here  the  scenery  is  more  romantic.  Snow-caps  peep  over 
the  shoulders  of  rocky  hills  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water.  Nelson, 
a  busy  little  town,  serves  both  this  district  and  the  Kootenay. 
It  began  as  a  typically  American  mining  village.  Now,  with 
a  population  of  7,000,  its  prosperity  depends  mainly  upon  fruit. 
Here  there  is  a  jam  factory — famous  district  for  berries,  this — 
worked  by  Doukhobors,  the  Russian  sectaries  who  share  the 
conviction  of  Tolstoy  that  "  all  government  is  wrong,"  and  who 
startled  Canada  some  years  ago  by  their  naked  marches  "  to  meet 
the  Messiah,"  but  who,  for  all  that,  are  useful  citizens.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  in  this  region ;  they  prosper  in  spite  of, 
or  possibly  because  of,  their  unusual  beUefs. 

Whether  fruit-ranches  generally  are  prosperous  it  is  hard  to 
decide,  for  the  reason  that  few  of  them  depend  entirely  upon 
the  harvest  of  their  toil.,_  I  talked  with  all  sorts,  from  trained 
market  gardeners  to  retired  British  officers  who,  when  they  came, 
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knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  And  from  all  I  heard  and  saw  1 
came  to  certain  conclusions.    The  first  of  my  conclusions  was  this : 

Beware  of  Land  Companies  which  try  to  create  the  impression 
that  fruit-growing  in  British  Columbia  offers  an  easy  and  quickly 
prosperous  life  ! 

If  you  are  an  officer  about  to  retire  from  the  Army  or  Navy, 
if  you  are  a  professional  man  with  money  saved  and  a  taste  for 
adventure,  if  you  think  of  starting  a  son  on  the  land  with  a  few 
thousand  pound,  beware  !  No  doubt  you  have  read  glowing 
accounts  of  the  prospect  open  to  anyone  who  buys  land  in  the 
Okanagan  or  the  Kootenay.  No  doubt  you  have  thought : 
"  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  retire  to  this  sunny,  sport- abounding 
Lotus-land,  where  one  has  only  to  plant  fruit-trees  and  let  Nature 
do  the  rest !  "  I  have  thought  it  myself.  I  have  been  powerfully 
tempted  to  invest  in  one  of  these  plots  so  cunningly  advertised. 
But  I  waited  until  I  could  know  more  about  it.  Now  I  know. 
For  the  second  of  my  conclusions  was  that — 

Fruit-growing  is  an  occupation  for  those  who  have  incomes, 
not  for  those  who  need  to  gain  a  living  from  the  start. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  living 
even  in  the  first  year.  It  can  be  done  by  planting  potatoes  or 
onions.  From  six  to  ten  tons  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  to  the 
acre,  and  in  191 1  they  fetched  £6  a  ton.  That  was  unusual, 
though.  In  1912  they  were  down.  Onions  sell  at  about  4s.  a 
bag,  and  one  young  man  got  1,500  bags  off  two  acres.  Five 
hundred  bags  an  acre  is  the  general  yield.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  very  hard  work,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  either 
knowledge  or  a  natural  talent  is  required.  The  idea  that  anything 
can  be  grown  without  trouble  and  without  experience  is  absurd. 
Here  and  there  a  man  who  comes  out  knowing  nothing  does 
succeed.  There  is  a  retired  naval  officer  at  Kelowna,  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  the  district,  who  is  a  case  in  point. 
But  almost  everyone  told  me  that  orchard  cultivation  caUs  for 
special  gifts  as  well  as  unceasing  toil. 

A  Scottish  lawyer,  who  gave  up  office-work  for  an  open-air 
life,  and  has  never  regretted  it,  told  me:  "We  work  like 
labourers,  and  we  are  at  it  all  the  year  round."  He  is  a  keen 
fisherman,  but  he  has  only  found  time  for  one  fishing  expedition 
in  five  years.  In  the  winter  there  is  plenty  to  be  done.  Pruning 
is  a  laborious  task,  and  takes  a  very  long  time.  There  is  plough- 
ing in  spring  and  autumn.  Thinning  the  fruit  fills  the  days  of 
early  summer,  and,  when  the  season  of  picking  arrives,  work  is 
continuous  from  dawn  till  dark.  Then  it  is  that  the  fruit- 
grower with  a  lar^e  family  scores.  Every  orchard  cultivator 
needs  as  many  children  as  possible.  He  needs  them  all  the 
year  round.     But  especially  he  needs  them  to  pick. 

Help  is  hard  to  get,  and  costly.  From  8s.  to  los.  a  day  is 
the  wage  of  imskilled  labourers.    A  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
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stands  fruit -farming  could  get  almost  anything  he  liked  to  ask. 
But,  of  course,  he  prefers  to  work  for  himself.  At  the  beginning 
even  an  experienced  gardener  needs  something  to  live  on  whilst 
his  trees  grow — that  is,  if  he  buys  undeveloped  land.  First  of 
all,  even  before  vegetables  can  be  put  in,  it  must  be  clecired. 
This  is  neither  a  long  nor  an  expensive  process,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day.  Land  of  this  kind  costs  from  £30  to  £40  an 
acre.  Orchards  already  planted  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  £200  an  acre.  Water  for  irrigation  costs  on  a  small  plot 
about  £10  a  year.  Most  people  agreed  that  ten  acres  is  enough 
for  one  man  to  look  after  wath  one  helper.  It  is  true  I  did  find 
two  brothers  working  eighteen  acres  with  very  httle  assistance. 
But  I  do  not  know  any  retired  officer  or  professional  man,  or 
even  any  young  man  belonging  to  the  comfortable  class,  who 
would  care  to  work  as  hard  as  that. 

It  takes  the  trees  four  or  five  years  to  develop.  In  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year  they  begin  to  pay.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
hear  cases  put  forward  of  earlier  development,  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  argue  from  exceptions.  In  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  then, 
the  farmer  sees  his  investment  returning  interest.  But  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  making  an  orchard  pay  and  making 
a  li\ang  out  of  it.  "It  is  easy  to  secure  a  yearly  profit  of  from 
£80  to  £100  an  acre,"  I  was  told  by  one  enthusiast,  but  I  could 
hear  of  very  few  people  who  were  doing  it. 

Of  course,  the  orchards  are  new,  nearly  all  of  them.  Most 
of  the  growers  are  watching  their  trees  grow.  When  their 
orchards  have  matured,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  profit- 
able. I  saw  at  Kelowna  a  seventeen-year-old  pear  plantation, 
143  trees  on  less  than  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  which,  on 
a  three  years'  average,  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  £340  an  acre  ! 
But  that,  again,  is  exceptional. 

At  Kelowna  a  strenuous  note  throbs  in  the  soft  air.  There 
are  canneries  hard  at  work  "  putting  up  "  tomatoes  and  fruit. 
There  is  also  a  cigar  factory,  using  the  tobacco  grown  here.  I 
tried  a  cigar,  and  found  it  quite  smokable.  Tobacco  is  likely  to  be 
in  course  of  time  a  profitable  crop,  and  every  year  will  surely 
see  the  fruit-lands  yield  their  increase  more  and  more.  But  if 
fortunes  are  to  be  made  out  of  them,  either  on  the  mainland 
or  on  Vancouver  Island,  it  can  only  be  by  expert  cultivation 
and  real  hard  work.  Harsh  disillusion  is  in  store  for  those  who 
think  fruit-farming  in  British  Columbia  means  a  cigarette 
between  the  lips,  a  gun  under  the  arm,  and  an  easy  hfe,  wth  a 
swelling  bank  account.     It  is  not  Hke  that  at  all. 
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Well,  we  have  travelled  together,  since  we  started,  the  best 
part  of  ten  thousand  miles,  and  now  we  are  pulling  oiirselves 
together  to  shake  hands  and  say  "  Good-bye." 

I  look  into  your  eyes  with  a  query  in  my  eyes.  Have  I  helped 
you  to  understand  Canada  ?  Have  I  convinced  you  that  she 
is  the  land  of  Opportunity,  the  land  of  Hope  ?  If  I  have  not,  it 
is  my  own  fault. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  Canada.     I  heard  in  the  West 
a  group  of  New  Canadians,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Old 
Country,  singing  with  heart  and  soul  and  voice : 
"  What's  the  matter  with  Canada  ? 
She's  AU  Right !  " 

Yes,  about  that  there  can  be  no  question.  Canada  is  All 
Right.     If  I  have  not  made  you  see  that,  then  I  have  failed. 

But  somehow  I  do  not  think  I  have  failed.  I  seem  to  see  in  your 
eyes  a  light  of  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  it  means  that  you  are 
listening  to  the  Call  of  Canada  with  willing  ear.  Perhaps  it  only 
tells  of  pride  to  belong  to  the  race  which,  in  spite  of  all  discourage- 
ments, has  added  so  splendid  a  possession  to  the  British  name. 

I  have  spoken  frequently  of  the  magnificent  optimism  one 
finds  everywhere  in  the  Dominion,  and  especially  in  the  West. 
Do  not  forget  that  this  is  a  rebound  from  the  gloomy  pessimism 
which  did  its  best  to  persuade  the  Canadians  that  their  country 
4vas  no  good. 

When  the  C.P.R.  was  begun  it  was  not  only  in  England  that 

the  prophets  of  gloom  were  heard,   Canadians  are  fond  of  pointing 

to  such  foohsh  remarks  as  that  of  Mr.  Labouchere  in  "  Truth  "  : 

"  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  run,  if  ever  it  is 

finished,  through  a  country  frostbound  for  seven  or  eight 

months  of  the  year,  and  will  connect  Eastern  Canada  with  a 

country  about  as  forbidding  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  If  it  is  ever  finished  "  !  That  was  written  only  thirty-two 
years  ago.  Now,  not  only  is  the  C.P.R.  the  greatest  corporation 
in  the  world,  but,  even  with  all  its  immense  resources,  it  is  unable 
to  handle  nearly  all  the  golden  grain  which  ripens  on  the  sun- 
steeped  fields  of  the  "  country  about  as  forbidding  as  any  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

That  is  why  the  Canadian  Northern  came  into  the  field,  and 
why  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  being  built.  Poor  Mr.  Labou- 
chere !     No  wonder  Canada  smiles. 

Just  the  same  dark  forebodings,  however,  were  expressed  by 
Canadians  themselves.  A  prominent  statesman  declared  that 
any  profits  the  C.P.R.  could  make  would  not  be  enough  to  buy 
the  grease  for  their  axle-wheels.  The  people  who  beheved  in  the 
future  of  the  North- West  were  very  few. 
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Now,  it  is  natural  that  a  people  who  have  triumphed  over  such 
obstacles  in  the  face  of  such  derisive  criticism  should  be  pleased 
with  themselves.  The  Canadians  are  pleased  with  themselves, 
and  many  people  from  England  make  the  foolish  mistake  of 
being  annoyed  by  this.  My  parting  advice  to  all  who  go  to 
Canada,  whether  on  a  visit  or  to  make  a  home,  is  this : 

Go  to  Canada,  not  to  teach,  but  to  leEim  ;  not  to  carp 
and  sneer,  but  to  admire  ;  to  praise  rather  than  to  criticise  ; 
to  pick  up  as  quickly  as  you  can  Canadian  methods,  not  to 
show  the  Canadians  how  things  are  done  at  home. 

They  provide  you  with  the  opportunity  you  want  to  make 
more  of  yoiu:  talent  and  yorn:  energy  than  you  can  make  in  the 
Old  Country.  They  give  you  back  the  hope  which  in  crowded 
England  is  apt  to  be  crushed  out.  Do  not  commit  the  folly  of 
expecting  them  to  look  up  to  England,  and  to  beheve  that  she 
knows  better  than  they. 

England  is  Old  England.  Canada  is  young.  The  young  never 
pay  much  heed  to  the  opinions  of  the  old,  and  they  are  ri^ht. 
Experience  is  of  some  value,  but  you  have  only  to  set  it  against 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  see  how  timid  it  is,  how  stiff  in  the 
joints. 

Canada  wants  you,  if  you  are  of  the  right  stuff  for  a  New 
Canadian.     I  saw  this  placard  at  Moose  Jaw  : 

We  Have  The  Climate, 
We  Have  The  Land, 
We  Grow  The  Wheat, 
But  Send  Us  Men. 

Men  and  women,  Canada  wants  both,  and  will  want  them  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  But  it  is  those  who  respond  to  her  call 
aow  that  she  will  most  plenteously  reward. 

Do  not  give  up  a  good  job  in  England.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  your  position  and  yoiir  prospects,  keep  them.  But  if  you 
feel  cramped,  if  your  activity  cries  out  for  freer  play,  if  you 
think  you  are  under-valued ;  if,  in  a  word,  you  see  neither  oppor- 
tunity enough  in  the  present  nor  hope  enough  for  the  future, 
then  Canada  is  the  country  for  you.  She  offers  the  brightest 
hope,  the  fullest  opportunities.  Go,  and  God  be  with  you  in  your 
new  Canadian  home  I 
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-  Information  for  - 
Intending  Emigrants 


For  the  convenience  of  intending  settlers  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  compiled  information  on  special  points, 
and  published  this  information  in  convenient  pamphlets. 

(1)  "Work,  Wages,  and  Conditions  in  Canada" — 

Quotes  the  wages  current  in  the  various  provinces  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour  for  farm  hands  and  for 
domestic  servants. 

(2)  "  Canada  for  Women " — A  combination  of 
information  for  the  woman  emigrant. 

(3)  "  Education  in  Canada " — For  the  parent  who 
wishes  to  know  what  schooling  can  be  had  for  his  or  her 
children. 

(4)  "The  Retail  Trader" — Cost  of  setting  up  in 
business  in  Western  Canada. 

(5)  "Get  a  Canadian  Home  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific" — Gives  details  of  the  Farm  Loan  Scheme, 
arranged  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  settlers 
on  their  lands  in  Western  Canada. 

If  you  desire  detailed  information  on  any  of  these  five 
points,  write  for  the  pamphlet  you  require  to  any  Canadian 
Pacific   Railway  Office. 


Only  All~Canadian  All-Rail  Route 
from  Atlantic  Port  to  Winnipeg, 
Western  Canada  &  British  Columbia. 

Canadian    Pacific   Express   Trains  connect 

directly   at  St.  John  (Winter)   and  Quebec 

(Summer)    with    Canadian    Pacific  Atlantic 

Steamers. 

COMFORTABLE     CARS. 
CONSIDERATE  TREATMENT. 


Apply  for  all  further  information  to    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 


LONDON— 62-65,CharingCross,S.W. 

„        67  &  68,  King  William 

Street,  E.G. 
LIVERPOOL— Liver    Building,    Pier 

Head. 
BRIST0L-18,St.Augustine's  Parade. 
GLASGOW— 120,  St.  Vincent  Street. 
BIRMINGHAM— 4,  Victoria  Square. 
MANCHESTER— 1,  Mount  Street. 
BELFAST— 41,  Victoria  Street. 
HAMBURG-Alsterdamm  8.  j 


ANTWERP— 25,  Quai  Jordaens. 
VIENNA— Kaerntnerring  7. 
ROTTERDAM— Noordblaak  13. 
PARIS— I,  Rue  Scribe. 
GENOA -Piazza  San  Matteo  15. 
NAPLES— Via  Agostino  Depretis  22. 
MOSCOW  —  Nordisk      Resebureau, 

Hotel  Mctropole. 
ST.    PETERSBURG  —  Nordisk   Pese 

bureau,      19,     Bolshaja     Kon' 

juschenaja. 
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